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LETTER  I. 


Fort  Augustus,  June  10,  1774 ; 
MY  DEAR  BELL, 

T  WILL  make  no  excuses  for  having  your 
two  entertaining  letters  so  long  un- 
answered; but  rather  shew  my  gratitude, 
by  giving  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  some 
account  of  my  late  excursion,  which  has 
helped  a  little  to  divert  the  chagrin  I 
felt  at  my  ever  dear  Miss  Ourry's  de- 
parture. But  I  must  thank  you  for  your 
sincere  sympathy  with  a  grief,  that  to 
VOL.  a.  B  many 
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many  would  appear  romantic  or  exagge- 
rated, or  might  at  best  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  a  retired  life,  little  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  and  the  necessity  which  a 
weak  mind  feels  of  having  some  thing,  or 
some  body,  to  lean  upon.  She  made  my 
sorrow  more  excusable  by  seeming  to  feel, 
nay,  really  feeling,  as  much  herself.  Mine 
might  be  accounted  childish,  because  I  was, 
as  you  well  know,  womanly  in  appearance, 
while  a  mere  child  in  years  and  judgment. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  her. 
Had  you  but  known  her,  you  would  be 
convinced  that  it  is  not  merely  the  pleasure 
of  agreeable  society  that  I  mourn  over ;  but 
that  her  mind  was  firm,  rational,  and  en- 
lightened, and  her  friendship  a  real  benefit . 
as  well  as  honour  to  me.  I  know  I  tire  you, 
but  you  must  have  patience,  for  you  will 
hear  a  great  deal  more  on  this  subject,  if  you 
indulge  me  in  saying,  as  usual,  what  is 
nearest  my  heart,  and  uppermost  in  my 
fancy. 

This  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  for 

cultivating   friendship ;    and  therefore,    in 

spite  of  all  the  privations  to  which  it  con- 
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clemns  me,  I  will  love  it ;  because  there  is 
little  to  scatter  the  recollection  of  the  days  I 
wish  to  live  over  again,  or  to  divert  me  from 
self-culture,  the  only  object  that  now  re- 
mains to  me.  Do  you  remember  my  men- 
tioning an  agreeable  neighbour  in  one  of  my 
former  letters,  who  lives  a  mile  off,  in  a 
situation  equally  singular  and  beautiful  ?  I 
mean  Miss  Christina  Macpherson.  She  is 
an  acquisition  in  her  way,  sensible  and  sin- 
cere, though  uncultivated.  She  possesses 
a  fund  of  genuine  humour :  and  I  believe 
has  a  regard  for  me.  With  this  agree- 
able  companion  I  went  down  to  Inver- 
ness in  May,  making  a  very  pleasant  and 
picturesque  voyage  down  our  fine  lake  in  the 
galley. 

I  got  your  kind  letter  just  as  I  was  com- 
ing away,  but  delayed  answering  it  till 
I  could  tell  you  something  of  my  travels. 
We  meant  to  stay  but  a  few  days ;  but, 
betwixt  kindness  and  contrary  winds,  were 
detained  three  weeks.  Your  extreme  de- 
licacy with  regard  to  your  Dunbar  jaunt 
might  be  an  example  to  me  ;  but  I  resolve 
to  do  good  for  evil,  and  carry  you  north, 
B  2  though 
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though  you  would  not  give  me  an  ideal- 
jaunt  to  the  south.  Come  with  me  then  to 
the  capital  of  the  Highlands.  The  town 
is  most  agreeably  situated  at  the  very 
threshold  of  this  rugged  territory  ;  the 
mountains  of  which  rise  with  abrupt  gran- 
deur to  bound  the  prospect  on  one  hand, 
the  plain  being  of  four  or  five  miles  extent, 
•while  a  large  bay  of  the  sea  limits  it  on  the 
other.  From  the  odd  looking  hill  of  Tom- 
min-a-heurich,  which  rises  in  the  middle  of 
this  plain,  the  fertile  shires  of  Ross  and 
Murray  indulge  the  eye  with  a  boundless 
view  of  gentlemen's  seats,  seated  generally 
under  the  shelter  of  eminences,  and  sur- 
rounded with  wood  plantations,  (for  the 
gentry  here  are  great  improvers,)  whence 
we  overlook  extensive  fertile  plains,  and 

"  Softly  swelling   hills, 
On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  lies, 
And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  hand." 

Yet,  over  and  above  the  partiality  which 
we  are  apt  to  contract  for  our  place  of  abode, 
we  found  a  sameness  in  that  extent  of  low- 
land that  did  not  compensate  for  the  variety 

afforded 
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afforded  by  our  wild  hills  and  winding  glens, 
Besides,  its  north-east  situation  exposes  it 
to  such  chilling  blasts,  as  made  us  reflect 
with  pleasure  on  the  shelter  we  receive  from 
our  mountains  j  which  are  like  some  lofty 
and  revolting  characters,  who  appear  stem 
and  awful  to  strangers,  but  are  all  warmth 
and  kindness  to  their  own  family.  Yet  I 
should  like  none  of  these  climates,  "where 

"  Winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May>" 

if  I  could  help  myjelf. 

But  to  return  to  the  said  capital.  It 
is  somehow  a  cheerful  looking  place, 
because  the  people  look  cheerful  j  jet 
not  flourishing,  though  no  situation  can 
be  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce.  It  has,  however,  a  genteel  so- 
ciety ;  and  one  meets  with  many  well-bred, 
agreeable  people..  They  have  assemblies 
every  fortnight,  gayer  than  your  Glasgow 
ones ;  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  their 
being  attended  by  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
who  are  numerous  and  polite.  These  gentry 
too  have  many  of  them  been  abroad,  in  the 
army  or  otherwise,  and  thus  add  liberal 
notions  and  polished  manners  to  the  acute 
B  3  and 
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and  sprightly  genius  of  the  country.     Their 
great  distance  from  the  capital  often  makes 
their   provincial  town  the   scene   of  their 
winter    amusements.      Nothing    took    my 
fancy  so  much  there  as  the  ladies.     They 
are  really,  in   general,    showy,  handsome 
•women,   excellent   dancers,    and  have  the 
best  complexions  I  ever  saw.     Indeed  you 
can  scarce  meet  a  young  lady  who  does  not 
remind  you  of  the  beauties  in  old  romances. 
They  have  a  great  deal  of  flaxen  air,  a  skin 
transparently  fair,  and  cheeks  like  the  open- 
ing rose.     Yet  their  features  are  seldom  re- 
gular or  delicate,  and  their  beauty  is  of  that 
kind  which  vanishes  with  the  bloom  of  youth. 
Their  persons  are  large,  and  they  are  fat  as 
heart  could  wish  ;  yet  on  the  whole,   they 
look  cheerful  and  innocent.     They  certainly 
speak  better  English  than  most  Scots  do, 
but  with  a  sharp  imperative  tone.     They  are 
very  frank,  and  full  of  professions  of  kind- 
ness.     But  I  tease  you  with  what  perhaps 
loses  all  interest  in  my  dull  description.    We 
had    our   share   of   adventures   in   coming 
home,  some  of  them  abundantly  ludicrous ; 
but  the  minutige  would  be  more  tiresome 

than 
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than  Clarissa's,  without  being  compensated 
by  the  same  interest  and  fancy.  We  moral- 
ized, and  wandered  by  ourselves  in  a  most 
beautiful  wood  for  two  or  three  days,  lodg- 
ing at  night  in  a  great  old  chateau,  where 
the  servants  were  ordered  to  give  us  all  we 
wanted.  All  this  while  we  waited  for  a  fair 
wind  j  we  had  no  book  or  work.  Christina 
sung  like  a  syren  to  me,  an-d  I  caught  young 
wild  ducks,  which  she  tried  to  tame,  while 
1  gathered  wild  flowers.  We  began  at  last 
to  fuffer 

'*  The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness." 

I  held  out  better  than  she,  having  more 
rural  taste,  and  taking  more  interest  in 
trifles.  We  came  up  at  last,  by  moon- 
light, in  a  boat.  In  the  morning  we  landed 
at  the  sweetest  place  imaginable,  the  Laird 
of  Glenmorisron's*  seat;  which  delighted  me 
so  much  with  quietness  and  wildness,  and 

*  Grant,  of  Glenmoriston  ;  a  family  respectable 
for  its  antiquity,  and  estimable  for  genuine  worth 
and  simple  manners  ;  in  whose  hospitable  mansion 
the  spirit  of  true  Highland  cordiality  loved  to  linger, 
surrounded  by  its  attendant  graces— ease,  courtesy, 
and  cheerfulness. 

B  4  romantic 
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romantic  environs,  and  hospitable  easy 
people,  and  beautiful  children,  that  I  would 
describe  it  to  you  if  I  thought  Inverness 
were  not  more  than  enough  at  once*  I  should 
need1  to  have  the  Princess  Schehersade's 
talents,  before  I  could  give  you  half  our  ad- 
ventures. They  ended,  however,  in  the 
laird  and  lady  kindly  coming  up  with  us, 
and  spending  a  most  agreeable  day  at  my 
father's.  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you,  that 
I  have  heard  four  times  from  Miss  Ourry, 
that  I  thought  many  times  of  you  every  day 
in  the  wood,  and  that  I  am  proud  of  being 
two  letters  in  your  debt. 

I  am  most  affectionately  yours,  Sec. 
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LETTER  II. 

TO    MISS    EWING,  GLASGOW. 

Fort  Auguftus,  March  15,  1777. 
MY    DEAR    BELL, 

THE  last  hasty  lines  you  had  from  me 
were  so  rapidly  scrawled,  that  you  would 
hardly  make  out  the  little  meaning  they  con- 
tained. The  sage  bearer  was  on  the  fidget 
at  my  elbow  the  whole  time  1  was  writing 
it.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  indisposed, 
great  part  of  the  winter,  with  colds,  and 
your  old  enemy  the  tooth-ach.  Now  that 
I  am  better,  I  have  a  double  enjoyment 
of  every  thing.  You,  who  have  the  bustle 
of  a  crowded  town,  and  a  succession  of 
amusements,  to  steal  away  the  long  dark 
evenings,  must  need  wonder  how  we  manage 
to  get  quit  of  them.  Exiles  as  we  are  from 
the  gay  and  fashionable  walks  of  life,  we  fall 
upon  wondrous  contrivances  to  soften  the 
rigour  of  the  season,  and 

"  Twine  a  garland  round  dark  winter's  brow.'* 

B  5  You 
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You  can  form  no  idea  of  our  multiplied  re- 
sources, unless  you  were  to  pass  a  month 
among  us.  Reading,  walking,  and  all  spe- 
culative and  solitary  amusements,  you  well 
know,  can  be  enjoyed  here  as  well  as  in 
town.  But  you  have  no  notion  how  towni- 
fied  folks  are,  in  all  these  little  garrisons  ; 
and  how  these  small  circles,  which  necessity 
has  driven  together,  ape  the  manners  of  the 
great  world  that  they  have  reluctantly  left 
behind.  We  tooliave  our  visits,  our  scandal, 
brought  from  thirty  miles  distant ;  our 
tittle-tattle,  our  jealousies,  our  audible  whis- 
pers, and  secrets  that  every  body  knows. 
When  any  one  marries  within  the  county- 
bounds,  we  all  sit  in  judgment,  and  are 
sure  to  find  some  fault  with  either  party,  as 
if  it  were  our  own  concern  ;  and  when  any 
one  dies  within  twenty  miles,  we  are  all  very 
busy  in  sounding  their  praises,  and  contrive 
to  rake  a  great  many  virtues  from  among 
their  ashes,  for  which  we  never  gave  them 
credit  till  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
envy.  Then  when  Mrs.  N*,  or  Madame  le 

*  Mrs.  Newmarch,    daughter   of  Governor    Tra- 
paud,    married  to  Captain    Newmarch  of    the  yth, 

afterwards 
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Commandant,    receives   any  new  article  of 
dress,    we   all    fly    to  admire  it,  and  then 
hurry  away  to  wash  gauses,  or  in  some  other 
imperfect  manner  to  contrive  a  humble  imi- 
tation of  it.     Not  to  dwell  on  each  minute 
particular,  believe  that  our  handful  of  an- 
tiquated beaux  and  rusticated  belles  just  do 
every  thing  in  the  country  that  your's  do  in, 
town,  only  with  more  languor  and  ill  hu- 
mour.    People  habituated  to  that  manner  of 
Kfe,  carry  its  follies  and  impertinences  into 
the  very  bosom  of  tranquillity.     When  they 
walk,  'tis  on  the  hard  gravel  road,  to  get  art 
appetite  ;    when  they  read,    'tis  some  pe- 
riodical matter,  to  dose  away  time  till  the 
stated    card-party    begins.      These    people 
always    give    me  pain.     They  appear  like 
fish  out  of  water,  gasping  and  struggling  in  a 
strange  element.     It  provokes  me,  in  a  place 
where   nature  seems    to    reign  paramount, 
enthroned  in  the  centre  of  her  sublimest  re- 
treat, and  surrounded  by  her  genuine  chil- 
dren,, 

afterwards  Major  of  that  regiment.  She  was 
a  pattetn  of  conjugal  affection,  and  domestic 
virtue. 
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dren,  to  see  these  insipid  aliens  insult  her 
with  their  ennui.  1  mean  no  reflection  on  a 
town  life,  but  merely  to  observe,  that  people, 
ivho  have  no  resources  within  themselves, 
and  aspire  at  no  improvements,  can  hide 
their  defects  best  in  a  crowd.  I  have  beea 
talking  all  the  while  of  we  and  us,  without 
telling  you  whom  I  meant  to  comprehend 
under  these  terms.  We  have,  besides  the 
old  immovable  set,  an  Officer  of  Invalids,  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  from  Edinburgh,  wha 
are  ever  pining  for  want  of  company  they 
could  ill  afford  to  keep,  and  public  places, 
which  it  would  ruin  them  to  frequent.  They 
strive  much  to  exalt  our  idea  of  their  former 
consequence,  by  regretting  that  there  are  no 
noblemen's  seats  at  a  visiting  distance,  and 
that  tumblers  and  rope-dancers  never  come 
this  way.  Then  we  have  a  pair  who  are  a 
great  acquisition ;  Captain  Donaldson,  of 
the  42d,  an  excellent  officer  and  accom- 
plished gentleman,  who  is,  also  beloved  for 
his  worth  and  good-nature.  He  is  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Gordon  Graham, 
of  the  same  regiment,  who,  till  now,  lived 
always  in  a  gay  circle  of  the  first  company, 

2  but 
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but  is  wonderfully  domesticated,  arid  appears 
to  be  a  good  wife  and  tender  mother.  -  -  -  - 

So,    among    all     this 

groupe  of  originafs,  Mr.  G.'s  satirical  wit, 
and  D.*s  dry  humour,  find  "abundant  food. 
Alas !  these  Americans,  ungrate- 
ful favourites  of  Heaven,  not  satisfied  with 
throwing  away  the  happiness  they  possessed 
supereminently,  what  public  disturbance 
and  private  misery  have  they  occasioned  to 
others !  And  how  do  the  remotest  corners 
of  this  extenfive  empire  vibrate  with  the 
shock  of  their  calamities ! — My  cordial  love 
to  our  H. 
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LETTER  III. 

TO  MISS    EWING. 

Perth,  May  6,  1777* 

My  dear  soul,  I  would  give  any  thing  you 
knew  the  family  in  which  I  now  am*.    Your 
mind  is  fitted  to  taste  the  pleasure  which  an- 
gels may  share  with  us ;  that  of  seeing  a 
happy  family  living  in  love  and  harmony, 
and  enjoying  the  heartfelt,  consciousness  of 
living  in  the  faith,    and  imitation  of   our 
Blessed   Redeemer,  with  all  the  hope  and 
comfort  such  a  life  inspires.     Such  is   the 
excellent  person  whose  tender  care  I  noyr 
experience ;  and  such  are  the  children  of 
her  heart  and  of  her  prayers  ;    the   heirs 
of    her  humble   piety   and    meek  benevo- 
lence.     Her  eldest  daughter  f  is   certainly 
one  of    the   worthiest   of  human   beings ; 

*  The  family  of   the   Rev.   Mr*  Black,  one   of 
the  Ministers  of  Perth. 

f  Mrs.  Bridget  Black,  afterwards  Mrs.  Bonnar. 

and 
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and  the  ease  and  good  breeding  of  the  whole 
family  would  soon  convince  one  that  it  re- 
quires neither  constraint  nor  austerity  to  live 
among  religious  folk.  How  glad  I  am  to  have 
found  out  these  less  than  kin,  and  more  than 
kind)  for  they  don't  exactly  know  our  con- 
nexion, and  have  the  more  merit  in  their 
attention.  I  can  taste  no  pleasure  without 
trying  to  share  it  with  you.  O,  my  true 
friend!  how  eagerly  do  my  hopes  fly  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  shall  once  more 
share  every  hope  and  wish  together !  Yet 
should  this  be  denied,  I  would  fain  look 
forward  with  trembling  hope  to  our  re-union 
inthat  state,  which  excludes  cares  and  wishes, 
yet  excludes  not — — But  I  will  avoid  pre- 
sumption, which  must  result  from  endea- 
vouring to  mingle,  too  fondly,  the  affections 
of  this  mortal  state  with  our  dim  difcovered 
views  of  the  world  unseen.  —  Did  I  tell  you 
of  an  excursion  to  Scoon,  which  we  made 
in  company  with  a  large  party  of  the  beau 
monde  of  Perth  ?  I  think  I  caught  cold 
while  contemplating  the  forsaken  mansions 
of  departed  greatness.  Yet  I  do  not  repent 
going  j  I  love  originals  dearly,  and  anti- 
quities 
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quities  vastly  :  I  was  pleased  too  with  a 
monument  of  conjugal  affection  in  the  chapel 
belonging  to  the  palace.  Lord  Stormont,  it 
seems,  was  first  married  to  a  foreign  lady, 
who  had  the  strongest  desire  to  accompany 
him  to  Scotland ;  but,  dying  abroad  in  he 
prime  of  life,  she  earnestly  requested  that 
her  heart  might  be  brought  here,  and  depo- 
sited in  his  family  burial  place,  that  it 
might  repose  near  to  the  object  of  her 
former  attachment.  It  is  deposited  in  a 
white  marble  urn,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, expressive  of  her  virtues  and  her 
lord's  affeclion.  I  was  pleased  to  think 
how  good  that  heart  must  have  been  which 
could  retain  such  warmth,  amidfl  the  frozen 
formalities  and  frivolous  dissipation  of  a 
court. 
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LETTER  IV. 

.,.,.,,      TO     MISS    EWING. 

Blair  in  Athol,  Tuesday  Mom, 
May,  1777. 

MY    DEAREST    BELL    EWING, 

HAVING  written  to  Jenny  this  morning 
about  my  setting  out,  I  must  refer  you  to 
that  letter  for  the  motives  of  my  journey. 
I  found  an  honest  man,  whom  I  knew  very 
well,  from  our  place,  driving  an  empty  car- 
nage north.  My  Robin  is  driver  in  or« 
dinary  to  the  Fort,  and  as  wise  and  care- 
ful  as  a  patriarch.  1  have  passed  a  most 
agreeable  day  of  solitary  enjoyment.  I 
travelled  in  silent  state,  without  meeting  a 
creature  to  interrupt  my  musings.  I  did 
not  even  read,  but  amused  myself  with  my 
knitting,  in  up-hill  roads.  I  did  not  speak 
a  sentence  till  I  had  some  necessary  com- 
muning  with  my  landladies,  except  getting 
the  history  of  the  famous  battle,  as  I  came 

through 
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through  the  pass  of  Killicranky.  My  Robin 
was  very  intelligent  and  distinct  about  the 
antiquities  of  the  road.  The  singular  beauty 
of  the  morning  when  I  set  out,  and  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  getting  my  mind  free  from  many 
doubts  and  fears  that  had  hung  upon  me,  with 
the  hourly  change  of  charming  scenes,  raised 
my  late  dejected  spirits  to  a  sweet  serenity.  I 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  towards  home, 
the  dear  cen'ter  of  all  social  and  rational 
happiness.  The  beloved  friends  I  had  left 
behind  rose  in  my  mind,  'not  with  the 
pensive  parting  look  they  usually  wear  to 
my  imagination,  but  all  cheerful  and  benig- 
nant ;  warm  wiih  the  hopes  of  that  re-union 
in  which  I  have  placed  so  much  of  my  earthly 
happiness ;  the  day  arose  with  increased 
beauty,  the  scenery  was  enchanting,  and  all 
nature  smiled  around  me.  My  mind  had 
over-wrought  itself  before,  and  was  now 
settled  into  a  calm,  and  overflowed  with 
pleasing  reflections;  gratitude  to  my  friends, 
and  gratitude  for  such  friends,  inspiring  a 
subliiner  aspiration  towards  the  great  original 
source  of  pure  affections  and  intellectual 
joys. 

I  shall 
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I  shall  not  go  into  a  minute  description 
of  places  you  have  heard  so  much  of,  but 
content  myself  with  saying,  that  this  day's 
ride  afforded  more  noble  and  pleasing  ob- 
jects than  ever  I  met  with  in  the  same  space 
of  time;  for  you  must  remember  that  I  came 
southward  through  Breadalbane  ;  so  all  this 
is  quite  new  to  me.    The  rich  and  variegated 
country  you  pass  through  on  leaving  Perth, 
forms  a  fine  contrast  with  that  gloomy  bar- 
renness,   and  those  frowning  heights,  that 
mark  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  far  more 
savage  than  the  interior,  where  the  green 
wooded  vales,  which  open  towards  Dunkeld, 
relieve  the  eye,  and  the  ear  is  soothed  with 
the   deep  distant   sound  of  streams,    that 
"  wander  not  unseen,"  through  these  dark 
retreats.     Dunkeld  has  a  singular  air  of  ro- 
mantic grandeur*,  derived  from  its  wild  situ- 
ation, the  remains  of  antiquity  round  it,  and 
the  soothing  gloom  of  its  fine  woods,  which 
abound    in   weeping    birch,    drooping   its 
pensile    branches,    and    sighing    to   every 

*  The  Cathedral  of  Dunkeld,  though  ruinous,  is 
still  a  fine  object :  the  Chancel  and  Choir  remain, 
and  still  are  ufed  as  a  place  of  worship. 

wind, 
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wind.  These  are  contrasted  by  large  solemn 
firs,  that  stand  unmoved,  in  sullen  dignity, 
amidst  the  fury  of  contending  elements. 
You  will  think  me  very  fanciful,  investing 
plants  with  sentiment,  but  you  may  trust 
me  when  I  assure  you,  I  don't  borrow  from, 
Harvey.  The  reverence  I  have  for  his  cha- 
racter and  intentions  has  made  me  often  try 
to  like  his  flowery  style,  but  I  never  could 
succeed.  I  hope  your  efforts  too,  like  mine, 
being,  I  am  sure,  equally  sincere,  may 
prove  more  successful.  From  Dunkeld  you 
enter  a  wild,  but  not  dreary  country,  in 
which  the  sun,  looking  upon  Fascally  "  with 
farewel  sweet,"  called  my  attention  to 
"  vales  more  soft  than  Arcady  of  old."  The 
sweet  winding  stream  of  Argentine  brought 
poor  Struan  to  my  recollection,  with  all 
his  wanderings  and  hidings.  If  he  were  not 
such  a  sot,  1  should  not  think  his  life  at  all 
so  unhappy  as  other  people  do.  Poets  have 
skill  to  complain,  and,  no  doubt,  feel 
acutely.  But  if  their  own  imprudence,  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  world,  did  not  drive  them 
into  corners  sometimes,  they  would  neither 
muse  nor  warble,  nor  taste  the  sweets  of 

nature, 
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nature,  so  peculiarly  their  own.     And,  in 
the  bustle  of  the  world,  they  would  run  all 
the  risks  other  people  do,  without  the  com- 
mon defences   of   caution   and    suspicion. 
Now  this  furnishes  an  excellent  apology  to 
the  rich  and  powerful,  for  permitting  the  in- 
genious and  highly-gifted  children  of  nature 
to  languish  in  obscurity ;  and  accounts  for 
their  letting  them  starve  incomers,  while  they 
themselves  choose   their   associates  among 
those  whom  delicacy  and  sensibility  shrink 
from  ;  the  dull,  the  callous,  and  the  servile. 
I  am  growing  ill-natured,  and  should  have 
been  better  employed  in  telling  you  what  a 
fine  twilight  scene  this  other  princely  seat  of 
the  Athol  family  forms,    at  this  moment, 
opposite  my  window  • 

"  But  now  the  fairy  vallies  fade, 

Dun  night  has  veil'd  the  sokmn  view  j 
Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  maid, 
Meek  Nature's  child,  again  adieu  !" 
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LETTER  V. 

TO    MISS    EWING. 

Fort  Augustus,  July  26,  1778. 
MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

GOVERNOR  Campbell's  *  family  left  this 
place  on  Monday,  and  we  are  all  very  melan- 
choly ;  for  we  never  shall  see  the  worthy 
old  veteran  more.     He  has  a  complication 
of  disorders,  one  alone  of  which  would  be 
enough  to  make  life  miserable.     It  must  be 
so,  and  the  world  could  not  go  on  otherwise. 
Yet  one,    unused  to  such  scenes,  cannot 
avoid  surprise  to  see  how  those  we  love  best 
can  divert  themselves,  and  be  very  merry, 
while  we  are  in  agony.     I  suppose  1  was 
more   affected  than   other  people,    merely 
because   the   scene    is    new   to    me. — My 
poetical   correspondence,   after  which   you 
inquire  so  kindly,  has  been  some  time  in  a 

*  Governor  Campbell,  of  Fort  George,  who  repre- 
sented the  family  of  Barcaldine  :  he  died  at  Bath 
soon  after  his  visit  to  Fort  Augustus. 

declining 
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declining  state,  and  is  dying,  if  not  already 
dead.     It  did  not  begin  with    me,   and  I 
think  it  will  end  with  me.     I  wish  I  had 
kept  copies  for  your  amusement;  but  I  have 
not,  as  yet,  set  so  much  value  on  any  thing  r 
of  my  own  writing,  as  to  preserve  a  duplicate. 
This  indifference  is  not  affected.     I  do  not 
give  myself  airs  of  despising  poetry ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  not  only  love  but  revere  the 
Muse,    as    believing   her   the   Priestess   of 
virtue.     Her  sacred  and  boundless  influence 
over  the  heart  and  the  imagination,  may, 
properly  used,   produce  the  happiest   and 
noblest  effects.     Witty  and  profligate  poets 
have,  no  doubt,  perverted  their  talents  to 
the  worst  purposes.     But  this  only  affects 
their  contemporaries,  for  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  ever  read  by  the  next  generation. 
In  the  public  opinion  they  rot  and  corrupt 
with  their  writers.     Who  cares  now  for  the 
wits  of  Charles  the  Second's  day  ? — or  who 
would  wade  through  their  dunghills  ?     But 
truth  and  nature  are  for  ever  new  and  de- 
lightful.    In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  they 
hallow  and  preserve  the  very  language  in 
which  they  are  written.    Whoever  is  capable 

of 
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of  being  delighted  by  poetry,  sees  nature  and 
virtue  in  fairer  lights  and  brighter  colours 
than  others.  But  that  reverence  for  the 
Muse,  which  arises  from  a  conviction  of  her 
divine  origin  and  boundless  influence,  makes 
me  touch  the  lyre  with  a  trembling  hand. 
Indeed  in  my  own  case,  as  well  as  others,  I 
feel  a  dread  and  remorse,  as  if  writing  without 
genius  were  something  akin  to  prophesying 
without  inspiration.  But  in  this  playful  way 
of  writing,  merely  for  each  other's  amuse- 
ment, which  one  may  call  rhyming  con- 
versation, I  feel  less  reluctance,  because  I 
know  it  is  to  die  in  the  little  circle  where  it 
was  born. — Adieu,  my  dear  friend  j  send  me 
fire-side  intelligence,  my  chief  delight. 
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LETTER VL 

TO    MISS    EWING. 

Fort  Auguftus,  Auguft  10,  1778, 
MY  DEAR    FRIEND, 

I  "WOULD  willingly  convey  a  share  of  all 
my  pleasures  to  you.  But  then  I  fear  you 
will  have  a  bad  bargain,  by  taking  my  pains 
into  the  account.  Now  I  have  a  knack  of 
adding  other  people's  to  my  own  stock, 
which  will  give  you  very  little  profit  of  the 
transmission  (may  I  call  it)  of  my  few  wild, 
simple  pleasures.  You  inquire  of  Mrs.  C.* 
But  for  the  small-pox,  she  would  have  been 
very  handsome,  on  a  large  scale.  As  it  is, 
she  is  very  comely,  and  possesses  uncom- 
mon powers  of  pleasing.  There  is  a  mas- 
culine strength  and  dignity  visible  both  in 
her  figure  and  understanding.  But  she 
mingles  such  perfect  .ease,  pliant  attention, 

*  -Mrs.  Campbell,  sister  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  of 
Ulbster,  married  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  George, 
and  mother  to  the  Countess  of  Caithness.  She  died 
mrny  years  since. 

VOL.  ii.  c  and 
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and  constant  good  humour  with  her  dignity, 
that  you  respect  her  without  being  overawed. 
Her  language  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  gives 
the  idea  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  without  the 
modish  phraseology.  Then  you  can  easily 
discern  that  though  she  lives  in  the  world, 
and  knows  it,  she  thinks  her  own  thoughts, 
and  expresses  them  in  her  own  words.  -  -  -  - 

"  The  world  is  frantic — fly  the  race  profane  !  " 

How  often  does  this  quotation  occur  to  me, 
when  I  see  the  struggles  of  vanity  and  ava- 
rice, and  mark  the  end  !  Yet  will  these  vo- 
taries of  the  world  go  on  crying,  cc  We  are 
the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  us;" — 
and  they  look  upon  us  that  love  peace,  and 
would  eschew  it,  as  poor  visionary  re- 
cluses, without  any  desirable  objectof  purfuit. 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  give  them  back 
their  pity  with  interest,  and  daily  relish  more 
your  happy  project,  of  being  doubly  blest  in 
our  single  blessedness,  in  that  same  air-built 
cottage  behind  the  hill.  If  we  are  as  happy 
in  it  as  we  were  last  winter,  we  may  think 
our  lot  enviable.  Indeed  the  incursions  of 
the  husband  and  bairns,  which  Jenny  re- 
solves to  have,  will  now  and  then  disturb 

our 
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our  tranquillity  ;  but  when  they  are  gone, 
we  shall  put  on  our  spectacles,  and  con- 
template our  lap-dog  and  parrot  with  new 
delight.  Talk  of  social  ties  and  endear- 
ments, I  am  sure  I  get  enough,  and  too 
much  of  them,  without  being  bound  in  ties 
never  to  be  broken.  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  sensible  how  close  the  ties  of  neigh- 
bourly kindness  necessarily  draw,  in  these 
little  places.  Every  one  that  is  sorry  solicits 
your  sympathy,  and  eMjr.y  one  that  is  sick 
claims  your  attendance,'  if  it  is  supposed 
you.  have  any  kindness  to  spare.  Their 
distrusts  and  quarrels  with  each  other  make 
every  one  fly  to  me  with  complaint  against 
each  other.  This  new-married  lady  at  G, 
too  has  taken  a  most  inconvenient  fancy  to 
me ;  and,  like  all  other  indulged  invalids, 
cannot  bear  to  have  any  of  her  fancies 
crossed  :  and  so  violent  is  her  kindness  while 
it  lasts,  that,  betwixt  her,  and  one  drooping 
soul  or  other,  Mary  Gwynn  not  the  least  np:r 
last,  my  very  spirit  is  worn  down  with  attend- 
ing sick  folks.  Miss  M'Culloch*t  sister  bears 
heavier  on  my  mind  than  any  one  of  them. 
She  is  left  by  herself,  her  father  and  mother 
c  2  being 
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being  gone  to  some  medical  wells,  where,  I 
fear,  the  good  primitive  man  will  die.  I 
never  passed  such  a  confused  summer  j  and 
my  poor  Christina  Macpherson,  that  used 
to  cheer  my  soul  "  with  songs  divine  to 
hear,"  must  be  away  too  ;  and  poor  Pastor 
Fido*.  The  sweet  evenings,  and  bright 
silent  noons,  that  we  three  were  wont  to 
spend  in  tracing  up  Tarfe,  and  wandering 
and  lounging  by  turns  on  Drimen  Duie,  with 
our  whimsical  broken  starts  of  conversation, 
as  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
as  unlike  it  as  the  kids  that  played  over  our 
heads,  rise  to  my  memory  like  the  music  of 
other  times.  I  would  not  grudge  the  ab- 
sence of  this  nymph  and  swain,  if  they  were 
as  happy  where  they  are ;  but  I  am  sure  they 
are  not.  When  shall  I  again  dwindle  into 

my   dear    insignificance? A    thousand 

things  used  to  charm  me  when  my  mind  was 
vacant  and  easy,  which  I  cannot  relish  now 
that  these  restless  beings  have  disturbed  me, 

*  Pastor    Fido  —  a    nom    de  Guerret     given    to 

the  companion   of   our  walks  ;  he  was  afterwards 

Minister  of  Laggan  j  and  was  then  just  .gpne  to 
settle  there. 

by 
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by  making  me  the  depository  of  their  self- 
creited  troubles.  This  it  is  to  live  so  plaguy 
near  people,  and  meet  with  them  con- 
tinually ;  though  neither  estimable  nor 
amiable,  they  get  hold  enough  of  one's  af- 
fections to  make  one  uneasy.  Factions  in 
miniature  are  like  a  swarm  of  muskitoes ; 
they  can't  kill  you,  but  they  tease  you  in- 
cessantly, buz  about  your  ears,  and  hinder 
your  sleep.  I  wish  I  could  communicate  to 
them  some  of  our  "  rapture  for  the  Muse," 
to  cure  them  of  slander  and  captiousness. 
When  I  am  czarina  of  some  new  discovered 
region,  one  of  my  first  edicts  shall  be,  that 
every  one  of  my  subjects,  who  is  incapable 
of  being  amused  in  a  rational  and  elegant 
manner,  shall  work  hard  from  morning  to 
night.  And  in  this  regulation  I  will  consult 
the  happiness  of  my  said  subjects, 

"  Nor  let  their  everlasting  yawn  express 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness," 

I  have  now  in  my  eye  a  person  of  plain 
common  sense,  and  much  humanity,  who, 
without  a  grain  of  li;erature,  a  scruple  of 
taste,  or  an  atom  of  fancy,  contrives  to  be 
as  busy  as  a  bee,  and  as  cheerful  as  a  lark, 
c  3  The 
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The  whole  year  round  she  rises  early,  regu- 
lates her  family,  and  then  sits  down  to  work 
and  to  sing.  When  her  own  work  is  done, 
she  works  for  her  poor  neighbours ;  does  not 
care  a  straw  whether  she  is  praised  or  they 
are  thankful,  but  goes  on  with  the  pure 
motive  of  doing  good  ;  without  any  gratifi- 
cation in  view,  but  the  mere  joy  of  seeing 
the  poor  children  look  well  in  their  new 
clothes.  Thus  she  goes  on.  Never  in- 
quires what  others  are  doing,  unless  she  can 
help  them ;  and  never  goes  out  of  her 
usual  routine,  unless  there  is  something 
unusually  good  to  be  done.  And  all  this 
costs  her  no  effort : 

•'  Her  duties  walk  their  constant  round> 
Nor  make  a  pause,  nor  find  a  void." 

"  If  I  was  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Dio- 
genes," said  the  hero  of  Macedon.  If  I 
were  not  "  a  muse-rid  mope,"  I  would  be 
this  serenely  happy  being,  saith  your  friend. 
You  see  what  rural  pleasures  I  am  like  to 
enjoy.  Will.  Houston,  sitting  behind  the 
counter  between  his  day-book  arid  his 
bible,  tastes  the  sweets  of  summer  more  than 
1  do. — "  Daughter  of  winding  Clutha  !  walk 

forth 
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*    > 

forth  in  the  light  of  thy  beauty,  among  the 
waving  willows  of  Duchnafall.  There  let 
the  breeze  sigh  among  thy  heaving  locks, 
while  thy  white  hand,  thrown  over  thy 
trembling  harp,  awakes  the  memory  of 
joys  that  are  past.  Then,  in  the  bright 
stillness  of  noon,  while  the  hunter  pants 
wearied  in  the  shade,  and  no  sound  is  heard 
along  the  desert  heath  ;  let  thy  sister,  who 
mourns  solitary  in  a  distant  land,  visit  the 
musings  of  thy  secret  soul !"  Think  of  me, 
who  have  not,  since  I  came  home,  walked 
beyond  the  garrison  or  village,  except  in- 
deed to  Culaehy  *,  and  that  was  always  in 
quick  time.  I  have  not  once  seen  my  Pen- 
seroso  Grot,  nor  been  in  Thicket  Island. 
My  rural  enjoyments  are  confined  to  a  twi- 
light or  moonlight  walk  under  our  own  trees; 
and  there,  indeed,  I  resume  my  wonted 
pleasure  of  contemplating  the  calm  bosom 
of  .my  own  lake,  the  purest  of  mirrors^ 
exhibiting  a  prospect  awfully  solemn  and 

*  Culachy— the  place  of  residence  of  Christina 
Macpherson  ;  a  beautiful  farm,  romantically  situated 
at  the  opening  of  Glen-tarfe,  about  a  mile  from  Fort 
Augustus. 

c  4  wildly 
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wildly  magnificent  j  while  th«  mountain 
tops  seem  sleeping  on  its  surface. 

*'  In  truth,  I  am  a  strange,  and  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  dreadful,  and  each  gentle  scene." 

In  this  favourite  scene  of  my  meditations, 
many  a  glowing  and  pensive  sigh  is  devoted 
to  you.  There,  with  other  associates  of  my 
early  days,  your  image  comes  full  upon  me, 
and  I  indulge  in  reveries  that  end  in  pain* 
farewell,  friend  of  my  solitude  ! 


LETTER  VIL 
TO    MISS    EWING. 

Fort  Augustus,  Sept  tit 
MY  DEAR  SOUL  ! 

1  HAVE  been  very  agreeably  engrossed 
for  some  days  past.  You  know  how  closely 
Mrs.  Sprot  and  I  drew  to  each  other,  from 
similarity  of  taste  and  sentiments.  She  has 
corresponded  with  me  since  she  came  to 
Urquhart,  and  twice  attempted  to  come  up, 
but  was  somehow  hindered. — A  wetk  ago  I 

was 
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was  confounded  at  receiving  a  letter  from 
the  wee  advocate  :  Jenny  will  tell  you  who 
that  is.  I  demurred  upon  the  occasion,  with 
modest  hesitation,  and  opened  it  with  con- 
sternation, and  no  little  trepidation,  which 
•  caused  a  small  palpitation  ;  for  I  dreaded  a 
declaration,  too  bold  to  be  made  by  any 
in  the  nation,  to  merit  that  needs  no  more 
elevation,  in  a  maid  whose  bright  graces 
illume  her  dark  station.  But  I  found  my 
mistake  on  more  near  observation  j  so, 
being  ashamed  of  my  supposed  penetration, 
I  saved  my  vanity  by  an  evasion;  and  im- 
puted his  silence  to  deep  veneration,  which 
often  accompanies  great  admiration.  Were 
I  not  afraid  of  the  imputation  of  pedantic 
affectation,  I  could  make  this  clear  by  a 
learned  quotation  from  M.  T.  Cicero's 
fortieth  oration  j  therefore,  upon  due  de- 
liberation, being  moved  by  your  vexation, 
beyond  any  other  consideration,  I  must 
resume  the  thread  of  my  narration  for  your 
further  edification,  and  my  thorough  vindi- 
cation, which  concerns  you  as  much  as  any 
relation ;  for  scandal,  you  know,  spreads 
like  an  inundation,  and  even  your  prudence 
c  5  and 
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and  my  moderation  cannot  always  silence  a 
false  imputation,  which  would  at  least  raise 
our   indignation,    though  we   bear    greater 
evils  with  calm  resignation.     So  be  sure  to 
exert  yourself  for  my  justification  whenever 
you  hear  me  blamed  in  mixed  conversation  ; 
mention  my  virtues  with  great  exaggeration, 
and  my  faults,  if  I  have  them,  with  some 
extenuation  ;  for  even  vices  admit  of  some 
palliation,  except  when  they  rise,  by  a  fatal 
gradation,  to  a  climax  beyond  all  alleviation. 
A  friend  should  never  attempt  aggravation ; 
for    though   we    live   among    a    perverse 
generation,  each  of  us  may  keep  peace  in 
our  own  habitation,  and,  by  lying  in  bed,  to 
escape  observation,  become  worthy  patterns 
for  general  imitation,  and  not  sleep  in  the 
face  of  a  whole  congregation,  which  would 
afford  Andrew  great  delectation.     So  f  con- 
clude, in  hopes  of  your  full  approbation, 
for  I  am  sure  you  must  be  tired  of  so  many 
long  words  in  rotation,  as  you  always  delight 
in  concise  abbreviation,  as-  much  as  I  do  in 
fluent  and  diffuse  narration,  &c. — Well,  but 
this  letter  from  our  wee  friend  meant  nothing 
but  to  recommend  to  our  attention  the  two 

brothers 
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brothers  Sprot ;  one,  my  acquaintance 
through  his  mate,  who,  by  his  worth  and  en- 
gaging manners,  can  always  recommend  him- 
self; the  other,  a  bachelor  brother  of  his,  who 
is  newly  come  home  from  India,  not  at  all 
like  his  brother,  but  1  believe  a  good  kind 
of  man.  The  brothers  and  the  lady  came 
purposely  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us.  We 
enjoyed  each  other  exceedingly,  and  should 
have  done  so  much  more,  had  not  other 
company  interrupted  us.  Mrs.  Sprot  im- 
proved upon  me  greatly  ;  like  Swift's  Stella, 
she  has  lived  in  a  circle  of  men  and  books, 
and  has  acquired  certain  peculiarities,  from  so 
doing  ;  yet  she  has  a  great  fund  of  good  hu- 
mour, and  has  a  spirited  ease  in  her  manner 
that  is  very  pleasing.  She  possesses  ge- 
nuine sentiment,  and  great  sincerity  ;  has 
a  warm  heart,  and  an  excellent  taste,  which 
appears  in  her  dress,  furniture,  books,  &c; 
but  more  especially  in  her  friends, — -I  was 
going  to  add,  in  her  husband,  but  she, 
more  properly,  was  his  taste.  I  forbear  to 
tell  you  how  modest  and  amiable  he  is.  I 
content  myself  with  observing,  that  I  never 
saw  a  husband  whose  behaviour  to  a  wife 
c  6  pleased 
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pleased  me  so  well.  They  would  have  in- 
duced me  to  go  with  them  to  Fort  George, 
where  I  had  promised  to  go  on  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Campbell  *,  but  I  could  not,  being  the 
week  of  our  sacrament,  which  shortened 
their  visit. 

*****      *      * 

Sept.  2ist  is  come,  and  I  have  not  gone 
to  Stratherick,  having  been  agreeably  pre 
vented  by  a  visit  from  a  cousin  ;  not  P. 
but  a  married  cousin,  a  great  favourite.  He 
will  stay  some  days,  which  I  rejoice  at :  I 
dearly  love  my  relations  when  they  are  to- 
lerable, and  would  fain  blind  myself  when 
they  are  not.  I  have  got  much  information 
from  him  with  regard  to  our  mutual  friend, 
who  continues  to  roll  a  stone  up  a  hill  with 
the  usual  success.  He,  indeed,  seems  born 
to  afroward  fate,  if  indeed  it  is  not  rather 
his  folly  than  his  fate.  His  late  adventures 
are  as  singular  as  himself;  but  I  will  not 
swell  this  overgrown  epistle  with  them.  You 
ask  if  ever  he  and  Pastor  Fido  met  ?  He 
was  a  month  here  at  the  very  time  P.  F. 
was  in  the  gloomy  humour  I  told  you  of; 
•  The  wife  of  the  then  Governor  of  Fort  George. 

and 
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and  their  behaviour  to  each  other  was  so 
haughtily  cold  on  one  side,  so  saucy  and 
biting  on  the  other  !  One  never  unbent  from 
his  haughty  reserve,    so   far  as  to   cast  a 
glance  at  any  of  the  kindred,  only,  on  going 
away,  he  would  look  back  to  see  if  I  were 
alive  after  all  this ;  the  other  spared  no  re- 
flections, and  would  barely  allow  him  the 
advantage  of  a  tolerable  exterior ;  and  was 
out  of  patience  when  I  assured  him  P.  F. 
wanted  neither  good  sense  nor  good  nature, 
though  he  did  not  think  proper  to  spoil  them 
\vith  daily  wear.     At  that  time  P.  F.  would 
think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  rail  at  any  one, 
but  shew  his  displeasure  by  a  disdainful  si- 
lence, when  the  object  of  it  happens  to  be  the 
subject  of  conversation. — I  rejoice  sincerely 
to  hear  of  our  dear  Harriet's  speedy  reco- 
very.    The  world   cannot  have  too  many 
like  her,  if  her  children  resemble  her. — I 
am  truly  sorry  that  your  friend  has  thrown 
herself  away  on  such  a  trifler.     She  always 
encouraged  a  train  of  coxcombs ;  I  never 
saw  a  person  of  so  much  sense   so  little 
jealous  of  her  dignity.  Adieu,  dear  friend! 
You  in  my  thoughts,  I  repeat  the  five  first 

verses 
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verses  of  the  twentieth  Psalm,  which  you 
pointed  out  to  me  when  I  came  away — 

"  O'er  all  my  soul  your  sacred  influence  breathes 
Inflames  imagination,  raises  thought, 
Infuses  every  tenderness,"  &c.  &c. 


LETTER  VIII. 

TO    MISS    EWING,    GLASGOW. 

Fort  Augustus,  October  3,  1778. 

.  I  HAVE  now  to  thank  you  for  two  of 
your  kind  letters  since  you  returned  from 
the  Fairley  ;  but,  before  I  advert  to  their 
contents,  will  carry  on  my  narrative  as 
usual.  The  day  I  sent  you  my  laft,  I  re- 
qeived  one  from  Inverness,  with  an  account 
of  poor  Mr.  Mac  C.'s  death,  which  is  a  loss 
to  society  in  general ;  but  to  this  place,  as 
well  as  to  his  own  family,  irreparable.  He 
was  a  man  of  primitive  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  undeviating  rectitude  of  principle  ; 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  useful 

though 
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though  humble  station  with  peculiar  dili- 
gence and  fidelity,  and  was  indeed  the  prin- 
cipal bulwark  of  religion  in  this  place  since 
poor  P.  F.  left  us ;  for  our  present  pastor 
does  not  reside.  Well,  but  I  was  desired 
to  communicate  to  the  poor  girls  the  loss  they 
had  sustained.  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of 
the  terror  I  felt  at  being  forced  to  perform 
this  task.  Yet  the  scene  was  even  beyond 
what  I  had  feared.  The  widow  was  at  the 
wells  where  he  died  ;  so  the  poor  souls  were 
in  a  house  by  themselves,  in  a  lonely  place, 
half  a  mite  from  the  village,  where  scarce 
one  of  our  ciicle  had  the  humanity  to  go  near 
them.  Our  family,  and  that  at  Culachy, 
were  indeed  the  only  exceptions.  The 
pretty  gentle  creatures  have  so  much  sensi- 
bility, (how  that  poor  word  is  hackneyed  !) 
"  that  they  really  cannot  bear  such  scenes 
of  distress  ;  'tis  too  much  for  their  feelings, 
sinks  their  spirits,"  &c.  So  they  prudently 
avoid  every  thing  that  can  awake  in  their 
hearts  those  emotions  which  certainly  result 
from  salutary,  impressions,  and  produce  the 
best  moral  effect.  The  divine  pattern  of 
every  excellence,  who  was  a  man  of  sor- 
rows, 
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rows,  and  acquainted  with  grief,  set  no  such 
example. 

**  O  for  the  sympathetic  glow, 

Which  forc'd  the  holy  tear  to  flow, 
When,  weeping  over  friendship's  grave  ; 
Ev'n  he  forgot  his  pow'r  to  save  1" 

My  dear  love,  I  beg  you  will  join  with  me 
in  despising  this  selfish  sordid  kind  of  sensi- 
bility, for  I  am  just  now  particularly  angry 
with  it.  Dear  soul,  your  too  recent  ex- 
perience will  teach  you  to  judge,  though 
others  cannot,  of  the  anguish  and  despair 
that  overwhelmed  these  poor  orphans.  Poor 
indeed  i  for  their  whole  dependence  was 
their  father's  exertions.  But  they  have  a 
good  and  generous  brother  ;  and,  what  is 
better  still,  they  have  their  father's  good 
works,  his  prayers,  his  example.  They 
will  not  be  left  desolate.  I  never  behaved 
worse ;  I  had,  I  thought,  resolved,  and 
fortified  myself  in  the  best  way  I  could, 
but  in  vain.  Indeed  the  scene  was  new  to 
me.  I  never  witnessed  one  of  the  kind ; 
and  it  was  the  worse  that  I  liked  the  poor 
sufferers  so  well.  I  wrought  myself  up  to  a 
forced  composure  j  but  when  I  told,  as 

softly 
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softly  as  I  could,  what  every  one  else  knew, 
the  violence  of  their  anguish  was  overpower- 
ing.  I  went  up  twice  every  day  since  to 
assist  with  their  mourning,  &c.  but  got  so 
much  cold  at  last,  with  walking  in  wet 
weather,  that  I  have  been  feverish  and  con- 
fined since ;  but  I  am  beginning  to  mend.  I 
•will  not  plague  you  with  a  detail  of  petty 
grievances,  but  tell  you,  in  general,  that  I 
have  been  teased  and  plagued  beyond  suf- 
ferance with  people  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription. -------- To  bear  our 

share  of  the  sorrows  of  our  friends  is  a  duty 
we  are  born  to ;  we  are  the  better  for  it. 
But  to  be  worn,  out  with  the  follies  and 
absurdities  of  those  who  are  incapable  of 
friendship,  is  truly  hard.  Were  I  to  wish 
myself  any  thing  but  what  I  am,  it  would 
be  a  hedge-hog.  Happy  brute !  that  can 
be  all  collected  within  itself,  and  there  lie 
wrapped,  indifferent  and  insensible  to  all 
that  passes  without.  I  have  seen  human 
hedge-hogs  ;  but  these  I  do  not  envy,  for 
they  never  unroll  themselves.  Now  the 
genuine  hedge-hog  only  does  it  occasionally, 
when  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  injured  j  and 

so 
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so  would  I.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  me 
epeak  of  the  brother  of  the  new-married  lady 
at  Culachy  *,  who,  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
in  the  most  honourable  manner,  has  made  a 
fortune  in  India.  He  is  an  uncommon,  in- 
deed I  may  say,  an  exalted  character  j  one 
of.those  of  whom  Pope  says, 

'ja   !-)•  •;_  ,  '.,  :;  M' 
"  Great  souls  there  are,  who,  touch'd  with  warmth 

divine, 
Give  gold  a  price,  and  teach  its  beams  to  shine." 

I  know  you  agree  with  me  in  taking  a  strong 
interest  in  valuable  and  singular  characters, 
though  not  personally  known  to  them.  I 
shall  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  this  estimable 
person's  history  :  He  has  just  left  us,  and 
is  to  return,  on  his  way  from  his  native 
island,  to  visit  his  sister  ;  and  we  are  daily 
entertained  with  anecdotes  of  him.  His 
history  includes  his  character.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  the  son  of  a  worthy  clergyman 
of  the  Isles,  distinguished  for  his  learning 

*  The  person  here  mentioned  is  a  well  known 
and  much  esteemed  character}  who,  after  this  pe- 
riod, succeeded  to  the  interim  Government  of  Ben- 
gal, on  the  _ieturn  of  Governor  Hastings  to  Eng- 
land. 

and 
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and  abilities,  and  whose  writings  have  thrown 
great  light  on  the  antiquities  of  his  .country* 


Now  this  is  as  pretty  as  fiction,  and  as  true 
as  history.     It  is  inconceivable  what  good 
these  small  pensions,  so  judiciously  di:tri- 
buted,  have  produced.     They  have  cheered 
dejection,    enlivened   hope,  and  supported 
industry.     Here  is  a  man  that  makes  more 
than  a  dozen  families  happy,  at  less  expence 
than  half  a  contested  election  would  occa- 
sion.    These  small  sure  streams  of  bounty, 
that  never  dry  up,  do  people  more  good  than 
a  large  sum,  which  would  put  it  in  their 
heads  to  be  proud  and  idle,  and  sit  down  to 
hatch  imaginary  wants.  Whenever  a  shower 
of  gold  falls  upon  me,  1  certainly  will  go 
and  do  likewise.     His  wealth,  the  reward  of 
scientific  service,  as  one  may  call  it,  to  a 
native  prince,  was  not  got  in  the  common 
manner,  and  is  just  as  uncommonly  spent. 
Two  hundred  pounds,  which  he  sent  to  be 
distributed  among   the  poor  of  his  father's 
parish,  I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention.    Ad- 
vert,  th'at  this  is  not  done  from  the  overflow- 

in- 
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ing  of  an  immense  fortune  j  he  is  not  rich 
in  the  Eastern  acceptation  yet.  But,  as 
Burnet  says  of  Tillotson, 

"  He  is  rich  in  good  works." 

Excuse  repetition  and  confusion.  I  tell  you 
once  more,  the  people  hereabouts  tease  and 
harass  me  with  their  hollow  friendship  and 
undesired  confidence  ;  civilities  that  demand 
a  return,  and  would  extort  gratitude,  where 
there  is  neither  principle  or  steadiness ;  and 
to  devote  your  time  when  you  cannot  give 
your  esteem,  and  then  to  have  the  only 
estimable  person  in  the  whole  groupe  in- 
jured and  neglected  by  the  rest ;  to  see  that 
estimable  person  sinking  under  a  secret  load 
of  heart-breaking  sorrow,  which  I  cannot 
alleviate,  and  must  not  seem  to  know  :  how 
vexatious !  My  dear  creature,  you  know 
nothing  of  the  strife  of  human  passions. 
'Tis  here  they  rage  and  swell,  and  are  seen 
in  their  full  magnitude.  Confined  to  a  few 
objects,  and  within  a  narrow  circle,  their 
agitation  is  more  violent,  and  their  effects 
more  visible.  From  the  dreadful  effer- 
vescence of  idleness  and  malignity  ferment- 
ing together,  may  all  1  love  be  preserved  ! 

The 
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The  last  is  a  most  profound  and  mysterious 
period  ;  but  if  I  ever  see  that  blessed  sight, 
your  face,  I  will  give  you  a  very  full  ex- 
planation of  it,  which  will  make  you  wonder 
at  least,  if  not  cross  yourself.     I  turn  to  a 
more  pleasing  subject,  the  contents  of  your 
letters.     I  am  glad  you  were  so  well  enter- 
tained  at  the  Fairley  by  my  old  acquaintance 
Clarissa,  and  your  new   acquaintance  Mr. 
Monteith.  I  observe  you  frequently  preferred 
the  company  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  and 
am  pleased  to  find  you  so  partial  to  my  fa- 
vourite  heroine.      Never,  sure,  were  cha- 
racters so  well  drawn,  discriminated,   and 
supported   as  those  in  "    Clarissa."      Her 
own  in  particular.     Never  was  any  thing 
so   uniformly  consistent,    so  raised   above 
common  characters,  and  yet  so  judiciously 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  nature  and  proba- 
bility.    I  know  very  well  there  are  those 
who,  from  a  very  indelicate  species  of  de- 
licacy, object  to  the  conduct  of  the  story  in 
certain  instances.     Those  who  can,  in  the 
midst   of  such  distress  as  her's,  withdraw 
their  minds  from  contemplating  the  trials  of 
a  suffering  angej,  to  pollute  their  imagina- 
tions, 
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tions,  are  very  unworthy  indeed  to  be  admit- 
ted  into  even  the  ideal  presence  of  a  Clarissa. 
I  know  not  any  criterion  by  which  I  should 
be  readier  to  judge,  and  try,  any  one's  cha- 
racter and  taste,  than   by   observing   with 
what  degree  of  interest  and   feeling  they 
survey  this  correct   drawing  from  nature. 
You  cant*  think  with  what  scorn  I  listen  to 
little  misses,  and  very  little   masters,  who 
tell  us  in  parrot  phrase,  "  Nobody  reads 
Clarissa  now.     People  now  think  it  languid 
and  tedious."     Just  as  if  the  effect  of  good 
sense,  wit,  humour,  pathos,  and,  in  short, 
pure  Christianity,  could  vary  with  the  hour, 
like  fleeting  modes  and  manners.     Ranting 
tragedies,  written  while   rant  was  fashion- 
able ;  or  vile  comedies,  where  wit  and  talents 
are  lavished  in  painting  manners  which  hap- 
pily no  longer  exist— r-these,  I  say,  may  go 
out  of  fashion  ;  but  truth  is  immutable,  and 
nature,  if  you  will  bear  a  quibble,  has  in- 
variably  the    self-same   variations.      Who 
then  would  affect  to  despise  a  clue  that  leads 
through  all  intricacies  to  her  inmost  recesses, 
because  the  thread  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  very  fine,  very  long,  and  artfully  twined 

of 
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of  many  filaments?  The  means  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  end.  The  story,  no  doubt, 
unfolds  slowly  ;  yet  every  sentence  answers 
the  great  end  of  bringing  the  actors  in  the 
scene  so  immediately  before  your  eyes,  that 
you  seem  to  have  known  and  lived  with 
them.  The  approach  is  long,  but  it  is  to  a 
noble  object,  and  the  avenue  is  planted  with 
such  endless  variety  of  flowers,  both  pleasing 
and  useful,  that  you  must  be  dull  and  in- 
curious indeed,  if  you  stop  or  linger  by  the 
way.  I  know  nothing,  out  of  the  volume  of 
inspiration,  equal  to  the  death-bed  of  Cla- 
rissa. I  feel  the  effect  always  new ;  wrapped 
in  the  delusion  of  this  overpowering  fiction; 
I  have  dreamed,  as.  the  Patriarch  did  at 
Luz,  that  I  saw  angels  ascending  and  de- 
scending. Generally  in  every  story,  real 
or  fictitious,  the  interest  ceases  with  the  life 
of  the  hero  or  heroine.  But,  in  this  in- 
stance, we  hover  over  the  vault,  and  trace 
every  circumstance  relating  to  the  departed 
saint;,  with  fond  veneration.  Yet,  after 
being  so  partial  to  our  own  sex,  as  to  allow 
Clarissa  to  be  a  natural  character,- we  may 
be  so  just  to  the  other,  as  to  suppose  Love- 
4  lace 
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lace  carried  almost  beyond  possibility.  A 
man  could  not  exist,  who,  to  so  fine  an  un- 
derstanding, such  courage,  wit,  generosity, 
and  talents,  could  unite  so  much  cunning 
and  cruelty,  folly  and  villany.  Yet  the 
author  has  so  far  preserved  probability,  as  to 
-make  him  act  and  speak  as  such  a  being 
would  do,  if  any  being  could  unite  such  con- 
tradictions. Modern  history  indeed  refutes 
my  wise  conclusions,  by  presenting  us  with 
an  almost  similar  character.  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  whom  Pope  distinguishes  by  the 
epithet  of  all-accomplished  St.  John.  He 
addressed  his  Essay  on  Man  to  him,  and 
speaks  of  him  on  all  occasions  with  the  most 
enthusiatic  admiration.  Swift  does  almost 
the  same  ;  and  Chesterfield,  who  only  saw 
him  in  extreme  old  age,  when  he  might  be 
thought  to  have  outlived  his  talents  and  his 
graces,  was  yet  dazzled  with  his  person  and. 
address  ,  talks  of  him  as  the  complete  model 
of  a  finished  fine  gentleman,  as  to  manners, 
conversation,  and  eloquence.  Yet  this  man, 
after  running  into  the  most  violent  excesses  in 
libertinism,  and  prostituting  his  fine  talents 
to  serve  the  meanest  and  most  corrupt  ends 
i  of 
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of  a  party,  without  reforming  from  his  innate 
vices,  had  turned-  them  into  a  more  dan- 
gerous channel,  by  endeavouring  to  under- 
mine those  principles  which  the  tenor  of  his 
life  had  disgraced.     Yet  he  had,  after  all, 
the  art  to  persuade  even  the  virtuous  Pope, 
and  that  all-observing  cynic  Swift,  of  his 
sincerity  and  rectitude  ;  and  this  merely  by 
the  force  of  eloquence,  shining  parts,  and 
a   kind    of  constitutional   something,  that 
passed   for   generosity   and    good    nature. 
Thus,  without  a  heart,  without   truth   OF 
morals,    this    man    was    enabled  to   cap- 
tivate and  do  mischief,  not  only  all  his  life, 
but  even  after  death.    The  deistical  writings 
he  left  behind  were  not  the  result  of  self- 
conviction,  or  a  desire  to  convince  others, 
but  the  mere  vanity  of  exploring  the  track- 
less wastes  of  speculation,  of  overthrowing 
established  opinions,   and  thus  creating  a 
region  in  which  to  rule.    It  was  like  Satan's 
expedition  in  search  of  some  domain,  where 
he  might  exercise  power,  and  produce  mi- 
sery.    I  do  not  know  what  tempted  me  to 
wade  so  far  out  of  my  depth  after  Lord  B., 
but  you  wish  me  to  say.  all  that  comes  in  my 
VOL.  n.  D  head, 
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head,  and  you  must  take  the  consequences. 
Farewell,  affectionately ! 


LETTER  IX. 

TO    MISS    EWING,  GLASGOW. 

Fort  Augustus,  Nov.  14,  1778. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

YOUR  letter  from  Stirling  is  not  arrived. 
I  have  desired  this  bearer,  who  passes 
through  that  ancient  city,  to  call  for  it,  and 
send  it  by  Edinburgh.  JTis  very  childish  to 
say  that  the  perusal  of  your  letters  makes  so 
much  of  my  happiness  ;  but  in  this  deserted 
place  there  is  so  much  mistrust,  so  much 
serious  trifling,  such  a  dearth  of  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,  of  nature,  and  the  affec- 
tions, that  they  are  "  the  sunbeams"  of  my 
soul,  and  I  count  the  intervals  between 
them  impatiently. 

I  must  pique  you  into  punctuality  by 
telling  you  I  have  a  more  witty  and  eloquent 
correspondent.  1  uo*  I  cherish  your  "  retir- 
ing 
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ing  softness"  with  perverse  preference ;  I 
am  tempted  to  transcribe  some  original 
poetry  from  her  last  letter,  because  'tis  the 
prettiest  I  have  seen  her  write,  and  not 
because  I  am  the  subject.  Read  this 
"  Address  to  Memory." 


Our  Drimen  Duie  friend  is  still  indisposed: 
what  if  he  should  walk  off  to  the  Elysian 
Fields  without  ceremonious  leave  taking  ?  I 
think  it  were  as  well  to  take  the  Female 
Quixote's  way,  and  send  him  word  that  he 
may  live  if  he  pleases.  If  raillery  could 
relieve  anxiety,  it  were  well ;  and  if  diseases 
in  real  life  would  yield  to  the  sympathy  of 
friendship,  it  were  also  well.  I  keep  my 
indignation  at  all  the  offenders  here  within 
very  moderate  bounds  j  for  I  only  preserve 
my  serenity ;  that  is,  when  they  would  be 
jocose,  and  familiar,  as  formerly,  I  look 
grave,  and  pretend  not  to  understand  them. 
For  Mrs.  Newmarch's  sake,  I  carry  my 
righteous  wrath  no  further. — Why  do  you 
desire  me  to  burn  your  letters,  while  you  so 
religiously  preserve,  mine  ?  You  can  have 
D  2  no 
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no  motive  for  this,  which   I  have  not  in  a 
higher  degree  for  keeping  the  pictures  of 
your  soul.     I  have  cut  all  the  leaves  out  of  a 
great  old  goose  of  a  book,  and  there  I  have 
placed  those  pretty  pictures  in  regular  suc- 
cession ;    with     Miss    Ourry's,  and    Mrs. 
Sprat's  j  cousin  Jean's  letters,  which  I  value 
much  for  the  vein  of  original  humour  that 
runs  through  them,  are  there  too:  so  are 
some  of  Beattie's  poems.     You  can't  think 
how  diligently   I  peruse   this   good  book. 
Watts  on  the  Passions  is  not  dearer  to  you  ; 
for,  as  warm  as  he  is  in  your  workbag,  do 
you  think  your  paper  bag  of  epistles  can  ever 
lift  its  head  in  competition  with  my  great 
book  ?  No :  it  has  too  much  respect  for  its 
betters,  and  has  learnt  from  me  the  doctrine 
of  gradations.     To  counteract  the  vile  in- 
fluence of  the  vile  world,  I  am  always  send- 
ing you  some  true  story  of  good  deeds  per- 
form'd,  or  good  souls  acting  or  suffering, 
from  my  Alpine  nook.     (I  don't  mean  the 
Fort.)   Did  you  ever  know  so  good  a  creaiure' 
as  Sandy  the  primitive  ?  See  now,  he  insists 
on  his  mother  and  sisters  coming  to  live  with 
him,  and  means  to  support  tiie  whole  family 

in 
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in  ease  and  abundance.  Is  it  not  like 
Joseph  sending  for  his  brethern — and  Joseph 
too  was  a  factor.  You  may  suppose  the 
good  blind  Duke  to  be  Pharoah,  if  you 
pler.se ;  and  to  complete  the  resemblance, 
the  Highlanders  are  all  herdsmen,  and  the 
vulgar  in  the  Low  Country  hold  them  in 
abomination.  It  just  now  occurs  to  me, 
why,  in  a  country  so  near  as  England,  and 
even  in  one  so  assimilated  as  Ireland,  Scotch 
manners  are  so  little  understood.  They 
never  write  a  page  on  these  subjects  without 
making  some  blunder,  which  to  a  Scotchman 
seems  very  ludicrous.  This  comes  fjrom 
confounding  the  peculiarities,  dialect;  &c. 
of  the  Highlanders  with  those  of  the  Low- 
landers,  the  two  most  dissimilar  classes  of 
beings  existing,  in  every  one  particular  that 
marks  distinction  ;  the  former  indeed  are  a 
people  never  to  be  known  unless  you  live 
among  them,  and  learn  their  language. 
Smoilet,  in  Humphry  Clinker,  is  t  «e  only 
writer  that  has  given  a  genuine  sketch  of 
Scotch  manners ;  and  in  what  relates  to  the 
lower  class  of  Highlanders,  even  he  appears 
allowably  ignorant,  not  knowing  their  lan- 
D  3  guage, 
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guage,  and  having  left  the  country  so 
young,  that  he  was  in  a  great  measure  a 
stranger  to  the  Highlands,  though  born  a 
borderer  on  it.  The  Highlanders  are  Celts 
(as  Pinkerton  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul 
calls  them.)  Now  I  and  my  ancestors  are 
genuine  Britons,  who,  retiring  with  surly 
independence  before  the  red  eye  of  the  King 
of  the  world,  and  his  imperial  Eagles, 
made  the  strength  of  rocks  ours,  snuff'd 
like  wild  asses  at  the  voice  of  the  pursuer, 
and  still  retain  "  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,  and 
the  fire  of  old  Rome."  As  for  you 
good  sober  souls  of  Clydesdale,  and  all 
other  T}al^9  »~~-  £y  the  pastoral  Muse, 
your  ancestors  were  good  plain  Saxons ; 
who,  begging  to  be  excused  from  any  parti- 
cular  intimacy  with  Danish  ravens,  and 
Norman  leopards,  and  all  foreign  birds 
and  beasts,  came  northward,  to  shelter 
under  the  Scottish  fir,  and  weae-for  their 
badge  the  self-righted  Scottish  thistle.  If 
proofs  were  wanting,  Shakespeare  supplies 
abundance.  King  John's  cooks  and  foot- 
men, it  is  evident,  spoke  much  the  same 
language  with  the  cadies  of  Edinburgh ;  and 

any 
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any  of  us,  who  have  taste  to  relish  Shakes- 
peare, understand  readily  terms  that  have 
puzzled  all  his  southern  commentators.  In 
short,  you  dwellers  of  the  dales,  in  manners, 
cookery,  &c.  are  just  what  the  old  English 
were  in  the  days  of  the  rival  roses.  I  have 
been  greatly  amused  at  hearing  an  unfledged 
English  Ensign  pour  contempt  upon  our 
good  national  barley  broth,  in  almost  thevery 
terms  used  by  the  Constable  of  France  in 
deriding  the  heroes  of  Agincourt : 

"  Can  sodden  water, 

"  A  drench  for  sur-rein'd  jades,  their  barley  broth, 
«  Dscoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  host  F 

Now  pray  do  not  forget  to  lodge  this  dis- 
cussion and  quotation  in  your  paper  bag, 
where  much  digression  and  excursion 
already  dwells. — To  return  to  Sandy  the 
primitive,  the  deserving  hero  of  my  tale  :— 
he  will  at  length  so  colonize  the  banks  of 
the  unrivalled  Lake,  that  the  prophetic 
Valkyria  may  once  more  say, 

*'  Those  whom  late  the  desert's  beach 

Pent  within  its  bleak  domain, 
Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch 
.     O'er  the  plenty  of  the  plain." 

D  4  Adieu, 
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Adieu,  and  do  not  be  angry  at  me  for 
making  you  "  Look  into  the  pit,  whence 
thou  wast  digg'd  ;  into  the  whole  of  the 
rock,  whence  thou  wast  taken  •"  though 
a  more  exalted  origin  is  claimed  by  your 
high  descended  and  high  minded  friend, 


LETTER  X. 

TO    MISS    EWING,    GLASGOW. 

.,.V,      1      .        .       1  .'      ".   .  .       -  v    Ix        ""-tC'j       .       -.    •        - 

Fort  Augustus,  April  5,  1779. 
THESE  promises  are  very  fine,  and  I  sup- 
pose generally  made  on  such  occasions,  but 
I  have  no  wish  for  any  such  homage.  I 
never  desire  or  hope  for  more  confidence, 
tenderness,  or  attention  than  you  and  1  have 
shewn  towards  each  other.  Indeed  I  expect 
not  even  to  taste  the  sweets  of  a  more  perfect 
union  of  minds.  I  am  neither  surprised  or 
chagrined  at  what  you  tell  me  of  people's 
notion,  that  my  supposed  attainments  will 
disqualify  me  for  ordinary  duties,  that  is, 

for 
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for  discharging  them  with  diligence  and 
propriety.  I  shall  always  think  myself 
obliged  to  you  for  every  information  of  this 
kind,  without  the  least  desire  of  knowing 
from  whom  it  comes.  It  is  very  natural, 
and  perfectly  allowable,  if  one  is  charged 
with  any  matter  of  fact  which  one  knows 
not  to  '.)€  true,  that  every  means  should  be 
immediately  used  to  disprove  it.  But,  when 
we  merely  hear  of  these  vague  and  general 
censures,  which  we  constantly,  and  often 
justly,  pass  on  each  other,  instead  of  a  hot 
and  hasty  vindication,  we  should  endeavour 
to  profit  by  this  indirect  instruction,  and  re? 
move  the  pretexts  for  blame.  These  good 
people  only  think  of  me  what  I  have  often 
thought  of  myself,  that  I  am  not  well  qua- 
lified for  the  constant  exertion,  self-com- 
mand, and  caution  requisite  in  a  married 
life.  There  is  no  passion  implanted  in  the 
mind  but  for  some  good  purpose  ;  vanity 
for  instance.  Now  I  think  there  is  nothing 
1  should  be  so  vam  of  as  the  conquest  of 
my  own  habits,  and  other  people's  preju- 
dices. To  excel  in  a  sphere  that  is  thought 
beyond  me,  would  be  a  proud  boast  indeed. 
x>  5  Whatever 
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Whatever  one  bends  one's  whole  mind  to, 
there  is  some  chance  of  excelling  in.  But 
time  must  decide ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
I  must  hope  and  endeavour.  I  may  be 
rash  or  indolent,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  pretty  easy,  being  sensible  I  am  not  so 
obstinate,  opinionated,  and  self-loving,  as 
pretenders  to  literature  among  our  sex  are 
generally  said  to  be. — I  give  you  no  di- 
rections. Suppose  yourself  a  bride,  and 
apply  the  money  as  far  as  it  will  go. — As  to 
what  has  been  said  of  what  I  have  written,  I 
am  far,  far,  from  assuming  the  least  merit 
upon  it.  But  this  1  am  very  proud  of,  that, 
possessing  from  infancy  that  glow  of  ima- 
gination, and  facility  of  expression,  which 
the  owners  are  so  apt  to  mistake  for  genius, 
I  have  written  so  very  little.  That  little  too 
was  thrown  off  in  such  a  careless  manner,  as 
made  it  evident  that  I  had  not  given  much 
time  or  thought  to  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
send  two  poetical  pieces  for  your  amusement, 
merely  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  more 
serious  concerns.  One  is  from  my  fanciful 
correspondent  that  you  wot  of;  I  think  it 
her  best  j  perhaps  I  am  the  more  partial  to 

it 
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it,  knowing  the  subject  to  be  real.     I  knew 
the  young  lady  who  is  the  theme  of  this  tale 
of  sorrow.      She  died  last  winter,   in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  her  age,   a  victim  to 
the  struggle  betwixt  duty  and  attachment  in 
a  delicate  and  well  principled  mind.     Her 
conduct,  though  imprudent,  was  perfectly 
innocent.     But  she  was  every  way  delicate, 
her  feelings  nursed  by  indulgence,  and  all 
made  of  tenderness  and  music.     It  is  cruel 
to  bring  up  any  body  so  very  helpless.     I 
will  tell  you  all  about  her  in  my  next.     The 
Ode  (o  Hygeia  was  written  by  your  friend, 
and  intended  for  Mrs.  Sprot,  who  has  long 
been  urging  me  for  something  of  the  kind. 
How  happy  it  is,  since  I  am  destined  to 
forsake  a  place  so  dear  to  me,  that  the  ties 
are  loosened  that  held  me  to  it : 

"  The  shades,  the  streams,  the  groves  remain  : 
But  friendship  there  I  seek  in  vain." 

One  by  one,  every  body  that  I  cared  for 
dropped  off,  and  I  saw  nothing  around  me 
but  dreary  vacuity.  We  shall  see  what  kind 
of  a  world  the  odd  beings,  so  peculiar  in 
tastes  and  opinions,  will  create  amid  the 
central  mountains.  No  people,  however, 
D  6  have 
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have  their  happiness  so  much  in  their  own 
power  as  we  may  have,  if  we  were  not  so 
much  in  the  region  of  tempests.  We  may, 
perhaps,  be  obliged  to  go  to  a  cave,  like 
Ajut  and  Aningait. — With  love  to  dear 
Jenny,  believe  me  ever  yours. 


LETTER  XL 

TO  MISS    EWING. 

Fort  Augustus,  April  18, 
MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

WHEN  I  finished  my  last,  I  meant  to 
begin  another  directly,  but  was  prevented 
by  indisposition.  I  am  now,  thank  God, 
much  better.  My  grandmother's  death,  which 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  laft  week, 
has  occasioned  my  being  in  a  perpetual 
hurry  ever  since,  with  mournings,  &c.  .She 
has  been  thought  dying  for  half  a  year 
past.  The  days  of  her  pilgrimage  were 
neither  few  nor  evil  (comparatively  speak- 
ing) j  she  was  above  fourscore  years  upon 

earth, 
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earth,  doing  all  the  good  that  singular  ac- 
tivity and  benevolence,    directed  by  very 
sound  sense,  could  enable  her  to  perform 
in   her   contracted   sphere :   and  in  conse- 
quence of  this   constant  exertion,  and  the 
general  good  will  it  excited,  she  was  always 
cheerful,  and  very  resigned  in  affliction.  She 
departed,  full  of  hope  and  comfort,  with  a  full 
confidence  in  the  merits  of  her  Divine  Re- 
deemer ;   and  the  looking  back  on  a  well 
spent  life,  supported  her  in  the  hour  when  all 
other  dependence  fails,  in  her  eighty-first 
year.     She  retained  a  singular  freshness  of 
complexion,  and   evident  remains  of  that 
beauty  for  which  in  her  youth  she  had  been 
distinguished.     Few  have  met  with  severer 
trials  than  this  worthy  person  had  to  strug- 
gle with;  the  family  from  whence  she  sprung, 
and  the  principal  ones  with  which  she  was 
connected,  were  unhappily  involved  in  the 
fatal  (error  I  must  call  it,  for  they,  surely, 
acted  on  mistaken  principle)  well  the  error, 
the  blunder,  the  mischance  of  15  and  45  j 
and  her  house  was  crowded  with  the  orphan 
children  of  her  sister  and  other  relations. 
This  tried  her  feelings,  and  wasted  her  little 

possessions 
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possessions  severely  ;  but  still  she  was  cheer- 
ful, and  thought  it  all  well  bestowed.     'Tis 
astonishing  what  good  a  superior  mind  can 
do,  in  any  situation  of  life,  providrng,  (and 
be  it  always  provided)  that  they  walk  straight 
on  in  the  path  of  practicable  duty,  and  do 
not  "waste  their  strength,"in  the  "  strenuous 
idleness"  of  spinning  systems,  and  dream- 
ing  dreams,     and    seeing  visions    of  con- 
ferring great  benefits,  when  they  should,  by 
vigorous  exertion,  (like  those  of  my  grand- 
mother) enable  themselves  to  pour  forth  a 
series  of  small,  yet  essential  ones.     Nowr 
peace  be  with  thy  liberal  spirit,  my  grand- 
mother !    and   peaceably  mayst   thou   rest 
with  thy  fathers  in  that  green  and  sea  sur- 
rounded isle,  where,  undisturbed  by  the  sons 
of  little  men,  or  the  spades  of  venal  sex- 
tons, so  many   of  thy  race  rest  in  social 
slumber.    Oh,  to  be  buried  in  one  of  those 
sanctified  islands,  where  no  little  boys  jump 
over  grave  stones,  or  no  great  ones  trample 
over  the  hallow'd  dead  with  callous  indif- 
ference !  'Tis  hard  to  leave  this  sacred  asylum 
of  the  warrior  and  the  hunter,  over  which  the 
seolian  tones  of  airy  harps  sound   to   the 

passing 
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passing  blast,  while  the  midnight  rowers 
glide  by  in  solemn  silence  ;  but  as  we  must 
stay  in  the  great  island  of  Magna  Britannia 
a  while  longer,  "  and  in  this  harsh  world 
draw  our  breath  in  pain,"  we  must  refrefh 
our  spiiits  with  the  best  things  we  meet 
in  it.  Now,  as  I  am  in  the  humour  of  telling 
stories,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are 
in  the  humour  of  listening  to  them,  and 
as  female  friendship  that  stands  the  test 
of  time  and  his  fellow  traveller  adversity, 
is  one  of  the  best  things  this  untun'd  sphere 
affords,  I  shall  tell  you  something  I  have 
had  often  in  my  mind,  and  as  often  forgot 
to  amuse  you  with.  You  must  have  heard  of 
Mrs.  Buchanan,  and  the  poor  contemptible, 
whom  her  friends  persuaded  her  to  marry, 
when  she  was  a  mere  child  incapable  of  chus- 
ing;  but  perhaps  you  have  not  he.ard  that  this 
laird  had  before  paid  his  addresses  to  her 
cousin,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Miss 
Lucy  C.  of  Glenure,  who  refused  him  in 
favour  of  a  Mr.  Cameron  in  this  country,  a 
man  every  way  worthy  of  her.  It  was  this 
disappointment  which  led  the  "  Lowland 
laird"  to  seek  an  alliance  with  hispresentwife, 

with 
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with  whom  he  lived  but  a  few  months,  his 
outrageous  follies  and  her  inexperienced  and 
rash  attempts  to  restrainthem,  occasioning  an 
irreconcileable  difference.  They  separated, 
and  "  the  laird,"  who  was  no  niggard,  allowed 
her  such  an  annuity  as  would  enable  her  to 
livegenteelly  anywhere.  From  her  youth,  and 
natural  love  of  society  and  the  world,  "every 
one  thought  she  would  live  in  the  capital;  but 
this,  and  every  scheme  of  what  is  called 
enjoying  life,  was  prevented  by  her  strong 
attachment  to  her  cousin,  Lucy  C.  above 
mentioned.  -  Indeed,  to  use  Shakespear's 
words  on  a  similar  occasion, 

"  Their  loves 
Were  stronger  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters  ;" 

which  their  former  rivalship  in  Buchanan's 
affectionshadneverdiminished:  and  whenever 
Mrs.Buchanangot  in  some  measure  freefrom 
the  matrimonial  yoke,  she  went  to  live  with 
her  cousin.  Mr.  Cameron's abode,in  a  feques- 
tered  highland  glen,  much  retired,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  fast  increasing  family,  and 
with  the  endless, cares  of  a  country  life,  could 
have  few  attractions  for  a  very  young  lady, 
to  whom  all  this  was  new  and  foreign.  Yet 

actuated 
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Actuated  by  the  spirit  of  heroic  friendship, 
she  forsook  the  world,  and  secluded  her- 
self from  what  are  usually  looked  on  as  the 
pleasures  of  it,  on  her  cousin's  account, 
whose  tender  gratitude  you  may  imagine.  In 
this  singular  and  happy  union,  they  lived 
above  seven  years.  About  the  time  I  was  in 
Glasgow  with  you,  Mrs.  C.  died  on  the  birth 
of  her  sixth  child.  Her  cousin,  tho*  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  at  this  melancholy 
event,  did  not  seek  for  comfort  by  returning 
to  the  world,  or  to  her  other  friends.  She 
has  taken  the  charge  of  her  cousin's  family, 
and  is  to  her  children  the  most  anxious  and 
tender  of  mothers ;  and  to  this  painful  duty 
she  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  her  life, 
in  this  remote  place,  occupied  by  cares,  that 
nothing  less  than  necessity,  or  a  mother's 
feelings  could  induce,  any  one  to  undergo.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  will  view  this  in 
the  same  light,  but  I  think  it  the  most  af- 
fecting and  heroic  instance  of  true  friendship 
I  have  met  with  in  real  life.  One  can't  help 
comparing  it  with  the  lively  and  impres- 
sive portrait  Rousseau  draws  of  Clara  and 
,  Eloisa.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  such  friend- 
ship 
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ship  among  men.  Their  way  of  shewing 
friendship  is  to  venture  for  each  other  those 
lives  which  they  are  so  apt  to  squander  in 
duels  ;  but  where  was  friendship,  among 
them,  ever  so  persevering,  so  graceful,  and 
so  tender  ?  Much  good  may  their  stern 
virtues,  and  their  public  virtues,  and  their 
shining  virtues  do  them ;  while  ours,  that 
flourish  in  the  shade,  are  their  consolation, 
and  the  chief  blessing  of  society  after  all.  I 
am  sure  I  neither  envy  their  turbulent  plea- 
sures, or  dear  bought  honours.  But  we  must 
not  speak  treason  of  our  protectors, — Adieu, 
Frtend.  Can  1  call  you  any  thing  dearer  or 
kinder  ? 


LETTER  XII. 

TO    MISS    OURR.Y. 

Laggan,  July  13,  1779. 
MY  EVER  PEAR  NANCY, 

You  have  indeed  fully  made  up  for  your 
past  seeming  negligence,  and,  what  I  once 

thought 
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thought  was  impossible,  you  have  really 
got  beyond  me  in  attention  and  kindness. 
Yet  do  not  too  soon  overvalue  yourself,  and 
distrust  me,  on  the  strength  of  this  great 
effort ;  I  refer  you  to  my  past  punctuality, 
and  hope  to  convince  you  further  by  future 
steadiness.  Without  preamble  or  circum- 
roundabout,  I  will  satisfy  the  anxiety  you 
express  about  the  hints  in  my  last.  Know, 
then,  that  I  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
preparations  for  an  event,  (to  me  very  im- 
portant) which  took  place  the  following  day. 
'Tis  very  odd  that  our  letters,  containing  in- 
telligence so  interesting,  should  thus  have 
cross'd  each  other,  I  am  no  longer  my  own, 
and  yet  I  will  be  always  yours.  1  have  not 
formed  a  connection  that  will  chill  my  af- 
fections, or  contract  my  heart.  I  share  all 
your  sorrows  as  you  recite  them,  and  still 
am  most  uneasy  at  the  effect  which  your  too 
acute  feelings  must  have  on  a  constitution 
so  delicate  as  yours.  But  you  have  a  weighty 
duty  yet  demanding  your  attention.  You 
will  find  comfort  to  yourself  in  administering 
it  to  your  remaining  parent.  The  sublime 
and  solid  consolations  which  true  religion 

and 
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and  right  reason  afford,  are  all  your  own  ; 
and,  tho'  well  assured  that  there  is  indeed 

*'  No  pang  like  that  of  bosom  torn 

From  bosom,  bleeding  o'er  the  sacred  dead," 

yet  I  trust  those  truths,  which  claimed  so 
much  of  your  attention  in  your  gayest  and 
most  prosperous  days,  will  support  you  in 
your  heaviest  hours. — It  remains  now  to  tell 
to  whom  I  have  made  the  greatest  of  all  possi- 
ble sacrifices.  It  is  to  a  reverend  acquaintance 
of  yours,  whose  name  you  will  find  at  the 
conclusion  of  this.  The  change  so  important 
to  me  happened  in  the  end  of  May  last.  After 
staying  near  two  months  at  the  Fort,  and 
wandering  many  hours  every  day  through 
our  old  delightful  haunts,  to  "  talk  the  flow- 
ing heart," and  compare  past  conjectures  and 
meditations,  we  have  at  length  taken  up 
our  residence  in  the  Pastor's  cottage,  which 
is  literally  pastoral.  Here  we  have  since  con- 
tinued; not  enjoying  the  ideal  felicity  of 
romances,  but  that  rational  and  attainable 
degree  of  happiness  which  is  derived  from  a 
sincere  and  tender  mutual  esteem,  health, 
tranquillity,  and  a  humble  and  grateful 
consciousness  of  being  placed  in  a  situation 

equally 
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equally  remote  from  the  cares  of  poverty  and 
the  snares  of  wealth,  from  pinching  want, 
and   languid   unenjoyed  superfluity.     You 
know,   of  old,  my  notions  of  matrimony, 
and  how  meanly  I  thought   of  the  usual 
degree  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  those  who 
enter  into   willing   subjection.      This   has 
proved   an  advantage  to  me,  as  I  had  no 
sanguine  expectations  to  be  disappointed  ; 
and,  contrary  I  suppose  to  what  happens  to 
most  people  in  similar  circumstances,  find 
more  of  the  complacency  and  attention  of 
the  lover  in  the  husband  than  ever  I  exr 
pecte.d.    We  were  indeed  much  mistaken  in 
the  character  of  our  friend.    He  has  neither 
the  tranquillity  nor  the  indifference  we  gave 
him   credit  for  ;  wrapt   up   in  his  natural 
reserve,  and  a  restraint  arising  from  some 
very  particular   circumstances,    he   baffled 
our  penetration.     Would  you  think  it  ?  He 
is  generous,  impetuous,  and  singularly  acute 
in  all  his  feelings.    His  delicacy  is  extreme  : 
and  he  has  as  nice  and  jealous  a  sense  of 
honour  as  any  Spaniard  whatever. 

I  once  more  cordially  thank  you  for  your 

last  kind  letter,  which,  by  the  bye,  does  not 

4  satisfy 
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satisfy  me  as  to  what  you  are  about,  and 
whether  you  think  to  remain  in  Ireland.  I 
confess  myself  surprised  at  your  staying 
there  so  long.  Mr  G.  begs  to  be  cor- 
dially remembered  to  you.  Offer  my  af- 
fectionate respects  to  your  good  mother,  and 
believe  me  most  kindly,  most  truly, 
Yours. 


LET  T~E  R   XIII. 

TO    MISS    EWING,    LEITH. 

Laggan,  August  14,  1779. 
MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

I  OBSERVE,  with  shame  and  concern, 
that  I  am  so  far  fallen  behind,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  me,  in  the  mercantile  way,  to 
acknowledge  "  your  several  favours  duly 
received,"  viz.  two  from  Edinburgh  and  one 
from  Glasgow  ;  besides  one  which  I  find  is 
on  the  way,  and  daily  (eagerly  I  assure  you) 
expected. 

You 
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You  see  where  I  am  by  the  date  of  this. 
It  is  a  month  since  I  came,  accompanied  by 
my  father  and  the  awful  man  who  tied  the 
fatal  knot.  Christina,  our  old  associate  on 
Drimen  Duie,  was  also  there.  They  said 
they  came  to  see  whether  "  the  said  knot  sat 
easy  on  the  bound,"  &c.  So  these  good  folks 
departed,  after  assisting  us  to  receive  some 
ceremonious  visitors,  and-  left  us  to  our- 
selves. Now  it  is  time  you  should  know 
who  ourselves  are.  Know,  then,  that  Mr. 
G.'s  mother  was  in  the  house  with  him  ; 
remember,  I  have  notified  this  in  form,  and 
expect  additional  congratulations  on  that 
account,  for  I  should  have  been  lost  and 
bewildered  on  my  entrance  on  such  a  new 
scene,  as  the  government  of  more  than  half  a 
dozen  country  servants,  and  the  complicated 
ceconomyof  a  farm,  withoutsuch  a  monitress. 
You  will  not  wonder  that  I  am  already  very 
fond  of  my  mother-in-law,  when  I  tell  you 
she  is  just  what  our  dear  Harriet  will  be 
thirty  years  hence,  in  mind  and  manner, 
and  an  expression  in  the  faded  beauty  of  her 
countenance  that  one  might  be  tempted  to 
call  heavenly :  such  eyes  you  never  saw,  in 

a  head 
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a  head  that  one  may  call  a  fine  antique.  It 
would  fatigue  you  to  describe  the  gauntlet 
we  ran  of  visitation  and  re- visitation ;  though 
it  might  give  room  for  a  further  display  of 
my  picturesque  manner  of  conveying  cha- 
racters to  you  by  comparison  and  analogy, 
I  cannot  as  yet  enlarge.  My  neighbours, 
the  wild  braes  of  Badenoch  considered,  are 
more  than  tolerable ;  some  of  them  rise  to 
agreeable,  and  some  soar  up  to  very  agree- 
able. This  accounts  for  much  of  my  time. 
The  weather  too  has  toeen  so  very  fine, 
the  lord  of  the  cottage  is  so  fond  of  walk- 
ing, and  I  am  so  fond  of  accompanying 
him  through  the  pleasantest  of  all  meadows 
which  surround  us,  that  much  time  is  wasted 
in  that  way ;  then  there  are  the  cares  of  a 
family,  of  which  family  I  am  hitherto  very 
careless,  but  care  will  come  too  soon  ;  then 
the  early  mornings  are  no  longer  mine, 
because,  alas !  I  am  no  longer  my  own. 
Yet  you  shall  always  find  me  most  affec- 
nately 

Yours. 
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LETTER   XIV. 

TO  MISS  EWING,  GLASGOW. 

Laggan,  July  1781. 
MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

EVER  pleafing  and  acceptable  as  your 
kind,  kind  letters  are  to  me,  your  laft  was 
doubly  fo,  arriving  as  it  did  mod  oppor- 
tunely, "  To  cheer  the  heavy  hours  obfcured 
by  pain,"  and  fuggefting  the  comforting 
idea  of  your  being  not  only  in  health  but  5n 
better  fpirits  than  I  have  known  you  for 
fome  time  pad. 

I  am  tired  of  quaint  devices,  and  quite 
of  your  mind  as  to  that  of  your  ring.  It 
mews  the  utmotl  humility,  in  the  firl't  place  ; 
and  I  am  fo  far  from  thinking  with  Jane, 
that  it  betrays  a  poverty  of  invention,  that  I 
am  charmed  with  its  fimpiicity.  A  pretty 
fanciful  motto  might  apply  to  any  body,  but 
A.  G.  that  fignificaiu  cypher,  is  I  myfclf,  I; 
and  the  laurel  wreath  inclofing  it,  may  mean 
the  perpetual  verdure  of  friendfhip,  or  my 

VOL.  ii.  E  invincible 
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invincible  courage  when  I  ufed  to  proted 
you  from  thofe  cows  whofe  armed   fore- 
heads ufed  to  fill  you  with  fuch  tender  fears, 
pretty  coward  that  you    are.      Were    this 
memorial  embellimed   with   fuch  fine  fen- 
tences  as  you  and  I  could  eafiiy  make  or 
Jleal,    vanity    and    friendfhip    might    have 
equal  claims  j  but  now  'tis  an  unequivocal 
offering  to  the  fweet  focial  power  that  has 
fmiled  fo  long  upon  us.     I  am  glad    the 
fafhion  of  defpifing  things,    common  and 
eafiiy  attained,  is  fo  prevalent ;    infidelity 
and  licentioufnefs  will  foon  lofe  the  charms 
of  novelty  and  Angularity,  they  will  be  fo 
defpicably  common  ;  and  religion  and  com- 
mon fenfe  will  add    luftre   to   their   own 
weight,  and  be  fought  after  as  refpeclable 
oddities  at  leait. 

I  enjoy,  in  your  defcription,  the  enter- 
tainment you  received  on  the  bank  of 
Carron's  founding  dream,  where  Ofcar, 
king  of  fpears,  role  bright  in  arms  to  curb 
the  King  01  the  world,  and  made  the  Roman 
Eagles  floop  before  the  race  of  Morven. 
Time  has  been,  v\hcn  the  "light  of  my 
foul  arofc"  at  the  name  of  this  young  hero, 

fo 
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fo  long  deplored  by  Malvina  ;  fo  mourned 
by  the  fweet  voice  of  Cona. 

Receive  your  pacquet,  all  but  the  poetry  ; 
thefe,  being  copies,  and  you  poflefled  of 
the  originals,  I  keep  till  you  reclaim  them. 
I  am  charmed  with  the  freedom,  eafe, 
and  gaiety,  which  reigned  in  your  little  fo- 
ciety  at  Arran,  and  which  has  not  paffed 
uncelebrated,  or  unfung.  The  Laureat  of 
Arran  feems  to  wear  his  bays  with  becom- 
ing careleflhefs,  and  rather  to  laugh  at 
than  value  himfeif  for  having  them. 
He  certainly  poffefles  original  genius,  and 
a  vein  of  humour  not  extremely  refined, 
but  genuine,  eafy  and  Fergufonial.  He 
has  made  his  dog  very  eloquent,  and,  like 
another  talking  animal  of  old  renown,  he 
reproves  the  madnefs  of  his  matter  with 
juftice  and  feverity. 

How  could  it  enter  into  that  adamantine 
heart  of  yours  to  keep  me  fo  long  in  fuf- 
penfe  about  a  matter  that  concerns  me  fo 
much  to  know  ?  As  for  lovers,  they  are 
a  generation  born  to  be  teafed  j  but  me  you 
mail  teafe  no  longer.  Have  you  no  com- 
f  affion  on  the  fatigues  of  my  imagination, 
s  2  drawing- 
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.drawing  numberlefs  pictures  of  my  friend 
that  is  to  be  ?  On  pain  of  my  difpleafure, 
let  his  name,  age,  and  complexion,  be  imme- 
diately forth-coming  ;  "  let  me  not  burft  in 
ignorance,  but  tell  me  :  "  I  will  not  whifper 
it  to  the  ruflies.  In  hopes  of  your  fpeedy 
compliance, 

I  remain  yours  as  you  demean  youfelf. 


LETTER  XV. 
TO    MISS    EWIN-G,   GLASGOW.    ' 

Fort  Auguflus,  Nov.  6,  1781. 
THY    DEAR   FRIEND, 

FROM  this  lt  region  of  filence  and  fiiade," 
I  thought  to  have  written  at  length  and  at 
leifure;  but  leifure  fo  often  flighted  I  now 
vainly  folicit.  I  have  been  fo  engrofied  by 
vifitors,  and  engaged  with  preparing,  for 
the  loom,  the  purple  and  fine  linen  which 
my  maids  have  been  fpinning  in  the  Glens 

all 
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alt  fummer,  that  I  have  not  fo  much  as  wan- 
dered  on  the  Loch  fide,  or  lounged  in  the 
garden  fmee  I  came  here.    This  laft  is  now 
withered,  but  to  my  fancy  it  was  fo  a  month 
ago.  I  look  at  it  as  I  fuppofe  divorced  people 
do  at  each  other,  when  a  little  lurking  love 
remains.     I  muft  forfake  it,  and  all  I  love 
here,  before  nature  oppofes  her  irremeable 
bar.     You   will   think  I  am  talking  very 
folemnly  about  travelling  the    twenty-five 
miles  between  here  and  Laggan ;  for  I  do 
not  know  that  ever  I  told  you  how  peculiarly 
we  are  fituated  with  regard  to  each  other. 
This  diftrict  is  divided  from  ours  by  an 
irnmenfe  mountain  called  Corryarrick.  That 
barrier  is  impaffable  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
as  the  top  of  it  is  above  the  region  of  clouds  ; 
and  the  fudden  defcent  on  the  other  fide 
peculiarly  dangerous,  not  only  from  deep 
fnows  concealing  the  unbeaten  track  of  the 
road,  but  from  whirlwinds  and  eddies  that 
drive  the  fnow  into  heaps ;  befides  an  evil 
fpirit  which  the    country    people   devoutly 
believe  to  have   dwelt   there  time   out   of 
mind. 

I  was  rather  urgent  in  requefting  permif- 
E  3  fion 
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fion  to  make  this  vifit,  becaufe  my  little 
daughter  is  here,  who  loves  me  and  fmiles 
on  me  irrefiflibly,  and  whom  I  mufl  needs 
leave  as  a  fubftitute  for  myfelf ;  and  then  I 
rcfolved  to  enjoy  the  laft  fading  gleams  of 
Autumn  here,  and  embrace  my  dear  parents 
before  I  fhould  be  feparated  from  them  all 
winter  by  this  dreadful  barrier.  The  fociety 
is  varied  by  fome  new  characters ;  not  mili- 
tary ones,  but  juft  fuch  harmlefs,  good- 
humoured  people  as  one  takes  pleafure  in 
pleafing,  and  leaves  without  a  pang.  '  My 
mate  has  chofen  this  time  to  vifit  his 
Strathfpey  friends.  I  am  beginning  to  be 
on  the  fpur  homeward  j  fnow  is  now  begin- 
ning to  fall  j  but  though  I  mould  "  ride  on 
clouds  and  fkies,"  I  muft  get  home  imme- 
diately. 

Now  1  will  give  you  a  (ketch  of  our  fitu- 
ation,  and  you  will  fay  'tis  time.  After  crof- 
fing  this  awful  mountain,  we  travel  eaftward 
through  twelve  miles  of  bleak  inhofpitable 
country,  inhabited  only  by  moor  fowl,  and 
adorned  with  here  and  there  a  booth,  creeled 
for  a  temporary  fhelter  to  mepherds,  who 
pafs  the  fu miner  with  their  flocks  in  thefe 

lonely 
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lonely  regions.  On  leaving  this  wafte,  you 
enter  a  vale  fix  miles  in  length,  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  which  wants  nothing  but  wood 
to  be  beautiful ;  it  has  indeed  feme  copfes, 
or  what  the  Scottifli  bards  call  fhaws.  This 
vale  confifls  entirely  of  rich  meadow  and 
arable  lands,  and  has  the  clear  and  rapid 
Spey  running  through  the  middle  of  it. 
About  the  centre  of  this  vale,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  which  fcreens  it  from  the  north 
wind,  (lands  our  humble  dwelling ;  juft 
fuch  a  cottage  as  that  at  Greenlaw,  only 
higher,  admitting  of  attic  chambers  for  you 
to  repofe  in. 

You  will  wonder  we  have  not  the  good 
houfe  to  which  the  Pallor's  office  entitles 
him.  That  mould  be  built  on  the  glebe,  and 
can  be  no  where  elfe,  and  this  glebe  is  a 
nook  which  none  but  a  hermit  would  inha- 
bit. Then  we  are  fo  far  from  market,  that, 
unlefs  the  ravens  were  commiffioned'to  feed 
us,  we  could  not  do  without  a  farm  ;  which 
affording  us  every  neceflary  of  life,  we  fend1 
to  Invernefs  (only  fifty  miles  off)  for  elegan-- 
cies  and  fuperfluities ;  elegant  fugar^  and  fu* 
perfluous  tea,  for  inflance.  The  lad  incum- 
E  4  bent 
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bent  preferred  getting  this  farm  at  an  eafy  rate 
and  living  in  a  cottage  of  his  own  building, 
to  a  more  elegant  manfion  without  that 
advantage ;  and  we  have  made  the  fame  fa- 
crifice  of  vanity  to  convenience.  We  have  a 
great  extent  of  moor  and  hill  grazing,  where 
they  fay  we  may  feed  fome  hundreds  of 
fheep,  a  very  fuitable  flock  for  a  perfon  who 
ought  to  be  much  "detached  from  fecular 
cares,  having  a  (hepherd  kept  purpofely  to 
attend  them.  They  require  even  in  winter 
no  food  or  (belter,  but  what  the  hills  afford. 
Our  neighbours  abound  in  courtefy  and  ci- 
vility, and  many  of  them,  having  been  abroad 
in  the  army,  are  fufficiently  intelligent.  I 
remember  before  I  knew  any  thing  about 
thefe  countries,  being  much  delighced  to 
hear  of  the  Swifs ;  who,  they  fay,  after  ferv- 
ing  in  the  French  army,  and  fharing  in 
all  the  gaieties  of  Paris,  retire  towards  the 
decline  of  life  to  their  own  country,  and 
there  immediately  and  with  alacrity  refurne 
their  priftine  fimple  and  hardy  manners  and 
habits.  But  there  is  no  amor  patri&  like 
that  of  mountaineers,  every  where.  The 
people  here  fo  entirely  refume  their  early 

modes 
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modes  of  living  and  thinking,  that  they  give 
probability  to  all  we  hear  of  thofe  children 
of  the  rocks  in  other  countries. 

********* 
Now  I  feel  I  have  tired  you  ;  for  when  I. 
flag  I  have  always  a  happy  confcioufnefs 
of  my  own  ftupidity,  and  mall  therefore 
bid  you  farewell,  to  write  to  one  who  will 
think  all  my  nothings  very  interefting ;  fa 
indeed  do  you  : — forgive,  then,  this  implied 
preference,  and  believe,  that  I  am  to  you. 
unchangeable.  Adieu. 


LETTER    XVL 

•  J- 

TO    MRS.    SMITH,    GLASGOW. 
(formerly  Mifs  EWING..) 


MY    DEAR    FRIENDj 

I  HAVE  now  to  thank  you  for  your  long 

kind  letter,  and  for  introducing  me  to  that 

moft  defirable  place  your  fire-fide.     Long, 

long  may  the  genius  of  domeftic  happinefs 

.  E  5      x  fmile 
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fmile  in  your  chimney  corner !  and,  if  In 
procefs  of  time,  fome  other  friendly  genius 
fhould  fet  me  down  fmiling  in  the  oppofite 
corner,  with  you  and  your  Caro  laughing  in 
the  middle,  and  fifter  Jane  and  rny  Cara 
limpering  together  behind,  we  mould  form  a 
charming  groupe,  and  I  mould  be  as  happy 
as  is  permitted  to  us  in  this  probatory  novi- 
ciate of  being.  This,  perhaps,  as  we  are  all 
circumftanced,  is  a  romantic  wifh  j  but  I 
have  no  notion  of  throwing  cold  water  upon 
thofe  glimmerings  of  hope  which  occafion- 
ally  cheer  and  enliven  one's  gloomieft 
moments.  From  the  more  extended  circle 
of  your  connexions,  and  your  happinefs  in 
being  the  centring  point  of  that  circle,  'tis  al- 
together impoffible  that  you  feel  my  abfence 
as  I  do  yours.  But  I  know  you  will  have 
influence  enough  to  bring  your  beloved  here, 
and  that  will  be  a  fecond  fpring  of  the  affec- 
tions, and  we  (hall  then  all  know  and  love 
each  other.  This  I  feel  certain  of.  With 
you  it  refts  to  realize  this  cordial  prefenti- 
ment.  Sure,  people  that  can  go  through  this 
cold  world,  unloving  and  unloved,  donot  feel 
its  forrows  as  I  do,  or  they  would  fmk  under 
6  [hem. 
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them.  You  inquire  if  I  left  Mary  at  Fort 
Auguftus ;  I  durft  not  do  otherwife,  fhe  is 
fo  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  affections  of  the 
good  old  people,  that  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  peace  to  deprive  them  of  her.  This 
does  not  pleafe  her  father,  who  is  afraid  of 
his  dear  daughter  being  fpoiled,  but,  in  fa£t, , 
very  unwilling  to  part  with  her,  though  he 
aftefts  to  be  too  manly  to  be  fond  of  an  in- 
fant ;  but  he  wants  a  pretence  to  lament  her 
abfence  without  defcending  from  his  dignity. 
For  my  own  part,  I  honeftly  confefs,  that 
my  heart  ached  at  parting  with  her.  I  would 
not  wifh  thefe  human  flowers  to  breathe  their 
firfl  fragrance  on  any  breaft  but  my  own.. 


I  am  forry  to  hear  that  the  Naiads  of  my 
native  Clyde  have  paid  you  fuch  an  abrupt 
vifit.     The  more  fubflantial  water  nymphs 
who  inhabit  the  fquare  temple  of  purity  in. 
the  green  could  not  be  ruder.  You  dwellers 
in  the  Stockwell  and  Bridge-gate  muft  be : 
an  iniquitous  generation  to  be  fo  inundated. 
We  have,    notwithstanding   our  primitive 
innocence  and  rural  fimplicity,  met  with  a 
E6  {till! 
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ftill  fever erfhock,  having  had,  for  two  months? 
pad,  a  winter  as  rigorous  and  terrible  as 
thofe  of  the  honeft  Laplanders,  who,  as  the 
fweet  finger  of  Tiviot  Dale  tells  us,  "  love 
their  mountains,  and  enjoy  their  ftorms."  I 
could  have  done  fo  too,  while  they  only  af- 
forded us  a  tremendous  amufement,  but  now 
that  our  poor  fheep  are  perifhing  in  fcores 
under  the  wreaths,  I  fee  it  in  a  very  different 
light.  You  will  be  very  forry  to  hear  that 
our  lofs  in  this  article  has  been  confiderable. 
Now  be  correct,  diligent,  lively  and  com- 
municative ;  in  fhorr,  be  a  peerlefs  corre- 
fpondent,  for  you  are  the  link  that  holds  me 
to  Clydefdale  j  and  if  you  break — But  you 
never  can,  becaufe  you  are  the  faithful 
friend  of 

Your  ever  affectionate 
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LETTER  XVIL 

TO    MRS.    SMITH,    GLASGOW* 

January  2,  1785. 

WHEN  I  fit  down  to  write  to  you,  after 
this  too  long  interval,  and  begin  to  tafle  the 
pieafure  of  reviving  in  this  manner  the  de- 
lightful eafe  and  tendernefs  of  our  paft  in- 
tercourfe,  my  heart  glows  at  the  recollec- 
tion, and  I  am  furprifedat  myfelf  for  allow- 
ing fo  long  a  time  to  elapfe,  without  indulg- 
ing myfelf  in  fo  pure  a  fatisfaction.     But, 
when  my  crowd  of  worldly  cares  ruih  in  to 
interrupt   this   delightful   reverie,    the  fer- 
vours of  friendfhip,  like  thofe  of  a  fublimer 
kind,  are  drowned  in  the  clamours  of  the 
world.  I  never  experienced  fo  much  of  this 
tirefome  turmoil,  as  fince  I  wrote  to  you  laft. 
But  before  I  proceed  to  my  wonted  egotifm, 
let  me  acknowledge  your  kind  letter,  which, 
after  lying  in  (late  two  months  at  Perth, 
reached  me  when  I  too  was  lying  in  (late  j 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

I  rejoice 
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I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you   are  become 

"  The  joyful  mother  of  a  hopeful  fon." 

How  thankful  mould  you  be  to  Providence, 
which  has  enabled  you  to  fulfil  the  firft  duty 
of  that  fond  relation !  I  am  fure  you  will 
pity  me,  who,  though  earneftly  defirous,  and 
in  fome  refpects  well  qualified,  am  not  per- 
mitted to  nurfe  ;  the  wife  people  about  me 
being  of  opinion  that  it  would  endanger  my 
fmall  (lock  of  health  at  this  feafon. 

"  He  that's  convinc'd  agninft  his  will; 
Is  of  the  fame  opinion  ftill." 

I  mall  have  endlefs  remorfe,  if  any  thing 
happens.  My  mother  was  kind  enough  to 
rifk  a  winter  journey  over  Corryarrick,  and 
it  is  by  her  advice  that  Mifs  is  fent  to  grafs. 
lam  anxious  to  hear  more  particularaccounts 
of  young  mafter.  Whom  do  the  wife  people 
fay  he  refembles  ?  I  am  fure  they  have  dif- 
covered  him  to  be  either  his  father's  picture,, 
or  his  mother's  image,  for  thefe  are  the 
invariable  phrafes. — I  am  truly  obliged  to- 
Jane  for  her  letter.  'Tis  great  charity  in, 
you  and  her  to  write  on,  without  minding 
my  fufpenfions. — You  know  I  long  ago 

remarked 
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remarked  to  you,  that  people  get  no  extra- 
ordinary gifts,  without  having  fome  extraor- 
dinary occafion  for  the  exertion  of  them  ; 
fo  it  is  with  the  fpirit  and  fortitude  of  your 
left-handed  hero,  who  it  feems  has  had  thefe 
heroic  qualities  not  a  little  exercifed.  He 
feems  to  be  a  perfect  Ulyfles  in  his  woes,  his. 
wanderings,  and  his  perils.  I  hope  the  con- 
clufion  of  them  will  be  equally  fuccefsful  ; 
that  he  will  efcape  the  fury  of  the  American 
Laeftrigones,  and  enticements  of  the  Weft 
Indian  Lotophagi ;  and  that  fome  fond  and 
faithful  Penelope  will  foothe  and  reward  hirn, 
after  all  thefe  fcenes  of  danger  and  diftrefs  are 
over. — I  fend  you  a  great,  com prehen five 
benediction,  including  your  brother  and  my 
dear  Harriet.  May  every  return  of  this 
feafon  of  good  wifhes,  bring  health  and  fe- 
licity to  you  and  your  beloved  !  fo  prays,  fo 

wifhes, 

Your  own,  &c. 
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LETTER    XVIII. 


Laggan»  Auguft  7,  1784. 


MY    DEAR    FRIEND  ! 

I  HOPE  this  will  find  you  fafely  arrived  in 
town  with  your  mate,  and  relieved  from  all 
apprenfions  about  the  fon  of  your  love.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  your  dear  little  fufierer 
has  gone  through  much  diftrefsj  but  your 
timidity  of  temper  makes  me  hope  you  have 
in  fancy,  aggravated  the  danger. — I  rejoice 
to  think  you  are  fo  partial  to  all  my  dear  re- 
treats,, to  Spey,  Corryarrick,  and,  above  ally 
to  the  lord  of  the  cottage.  I  mould  not  have 
died  in  peace  unlefs  you  had  feen  and  liked 
us  all.  I  am  quite  gratified  to  think  how 
much  you-  pleafe  him.  Nature,  delicacy, 
and  gentlenefs  is  all  in  all  to  him.  He  re- 
volts at  every  fhadow  of  affe&aiion,  and 
detects  pretenfions  with  a  glance.  I  dare 
fay  in  his  whole  lifetime,  he  never  faid  a 
word,  the  intention  of  which  was  to  bias  any 

one 
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one  in  his  favour.  You  mud  like  him  as  he 
is,  or  not  like  him  at  all ;  but  I  was  fure 
you  would  and  mud  like  him.  Never  were 
two  unpretending  beings  more  congenial  in 
their  manner  of  thinking.  He  was  extremely 
partial  to  your  letters,  before  he  fa\v  you. 
You  and  he  too  have  this  in  common,  that 
you  both  appear  to  mod  advantage  on  paper, 
where  your  diffidence  does  not  ftand  in  your 
way.  He  admires  my  application  of  Collins's 
Addrefs  to  Simplicity  to  you,  and  fays  you 
really  are, 

"  Byniture  taught, 

To  breathe  her  genuine  thought 
In  language  warmly  pure  and  fweetly  ftrong.'* 

No  w  the  lead  thing  you  can  do  in  return  for  all 
this,  is  to  tell  me  how  your  beloved  likes  me,, 
and  the  cottage,  and  fo  forth.  What  an  Mi- 
grate he  mud  be,  if  not  partial  to  the  wife 
of  one  who  loves  his  wife  fo  well,  efpecially 
when  the  lady  in  quedion  is  fo  well  difpofed 
towards  him.  My  dear  •,  we  ought,  as  Caijs 
fays  of  Dr.  Evans  in  the  play,  "  to  pray  our 
pibles  well,"  that  matters  happened  as  they 
did  j  nurfing  our  delicacy  and  our  affection 
as  we  did,  in  tender  friendfhip  and  voluntary 

retirement, 
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retirement,  cultivating  our  tafte  to  a  degree 
which  circumftances  nri^ht  have  rendered 
very  inconvenient,  v/e  ihould  have  been 
wretched  caitiffs,  had  men  fallen  to  our  lot, 
fuch  as  the  generality  of  our  friends  are  very 
well  fatisfied  with.  For  my  own  part,  I 
could  never  have  endured  grofsnefs,  or  in- 
difference, or  twenty  things  I  fee  better 
people  put  up  with,  who  do  not  feem  to  think 
there  is  the  fmalleft  occafion  for  common 
tafles  and  inclinations.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  I 
think,  "  I  would  never  tell  my  bate  j"  but,  I 
dare  fay,  concealment  would,  like  an  envious 
worm,  "  feed  on  my  meagre  cheek  "  Alas! 
how  I  play  with  a  fubjeft  that  mould  touch 
us  both  very  nearly,  when  we  think  of  her 
who  has  full  as  much  feeling  and  delicacy  as 
any  of  us,  who  always  fuffers,  and  never 
complains !  With  her  difpofition  (he  would 
have  been  too  happy,  had  (he  met,  like  us, 
with  gentlenefs,  attention,  and  indulgence. 

"  Turn,  hopelefs  thought,  turn  from  her." 

Your  other  letter  is  come,  and  I  am  fo 
pleafed  !  I  began  to  fret  and  wonder,  and 
my  very  Caro,  who  hates  impatience,  began 
to  look  folemn  and  fignificant,  and  wonder  if 

you 
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you  were  well.  Thefe  poft-horfes  are  brutes 
void  of  all  finer  feelings  ;  and,  fo  far  from  im- 
proving by  the  literary  commerce  they  are 
the  means  of  carrying  on,  they  feem  infen- 
fible  of  the  loads  of  information,  confolation, 
and  raiiocination  they  carry  on  their  backs, 
and  will  not  budge  a  foot  fader  to  relieve 
even  the  impatience  of  lovers.  For  inftance, 
your  letter  was  full  fixteen  days  on  the  way. 
I  am  fure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we 
have  a  delightful  profpeft  of  a  fine  harveft  ; 
flax  in  abundance,  potatoes,  your  favourites, 
in  fuperabundance,  and  "  the  breezes  wave 
the  ripening  corn"  in  profufe  luxuriance ; 
but  then  you  will  be  forry  again  to  hear,  that 
for  a  few  days  paft,  all  this  fair  promife  of 
plenty  was  like  to  be  drenched  in  floods  of 
rain,  and  overwelmed  with  the  fwelling  of 
Spe"y.  However,  you  muft  be  glad  again  to 
hear  that  this  is  only  the  equinoctial  dorm, 
and  that  we  ftill  hope  for  good  weather  to 
enable  us  to  rejoice  in  the  bleffings  of  Pro- 
vidence.  Mr.  G.  joins  in  affectionate  good 
wifhes  to  your  lord  \  I  have  no  room  or  time 
for  other  remembrances  ;  but,  while  I  can. 
thinkj  I  fhali  be  faithfully  yours.. 
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LETTER   XIX. 

TO    MRS.    SMITH. 

Laggyn,.  Augufl.  18. 
MY    I) FAR    FRIENDy 

YOUR  kind  letter,  and  the  little  volun- 
teer that  came  with  Jenny's,  gave  me  more 
pleafure  than  you  can  imagine,  confidering 
what  a  variety  of  pains  and  pleafuies  en- 
grofs,  agitate,  and  divide  me  by  turns.  Be- 
fore  I  enter  on  the  fubjeft  of  yours,  I  muft 
tell  you  how  we  went  to  Fort  George,  in 
the  little  machine,  and  took  Catharine  with 
us,  who  was  not  alarmed,  as  on  a  former 
occafion  when  you  were-  wiihu*,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  feemed  highly  delighted  with  the 
journey,  and  all  its  accompaniments.  Ther 
journey,  by  the  bye,  was  a  very  pleafant 
one,  being  a  continued  feries  of  vifits,  as 
the  road  pafled  the  houfes  of  our  connec- 
tions and  friends  all  the  way.  The  fcene  of 
the  meeting  between  the  two  fitters  was 
more  pathetic,  and  lefs  ludicrous,  than  the 
one  you  witiielTed  formerly-  Their  mutual 
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joy  and  affection  was  really  edifying.  The 
eldeft  has  made  great  improvements ;  fo 
great  that  it  would  be  no  wonder  if,  like 
other  little  prodigies,  (he  fhould  difappoint 
all  expectation.  There  is  a  lady,  whom  I 
heard  lately  fpeak  on  the  fubjec~l,  who  is  fo 
imprefied  with  the  idea  of  piemature  chil- 
dren's difappointing  hope,  that  (he  told  me, 
with  great  tartnefs,  flie  never  liked  progidys, 
and  was  very  glad  there  were  no  progidys  in 
their  family. — Fort  George  is  a  gay  and 
polite  place  ;  the  fociety  well  bred  and  agree- 
able, and  the  neighbourhood  populous  and 
pleafant.  I  made  a  fhorr.  excurfion  to  Rofs- 
(hire,  faw  the  pretty  little  town  of  Fortrofe, 
and  the  coaftofthat  fine  country,  thickly 
planted  with  gentlemen's  feats,  being  rhe 
refidence  of  the  powerful  clans  of  Rofs  and 

Mackenzie      -- - 

So,  alier  fpending  three  weeks  very  agree- 
ably at  the  Fort,  we  fet  out  very  early,  be- 
fore the  bairns  rofe,  to  avoid  the  ftruggle  of 
parting  ;  becaufe  both  their  hearts  were  let 
on  coming  home  with  us,  and  we  had  fct- 
tledtoleave  Catharine  there,  for  her  improve- 
ment in  the  elegancies  of  the  Englifh  tongue. 

1  do 
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I  do  not  fpeak  of  conquering  our  Scotch, 
alias  Doric,  dialect,  the  fweet  fimplicity  of 
which  I  think  pleafmg  in  a  child  ;  but  you 
are  to  know,  that  I  make  a  point  of  making 
my  mountain  nymphs  fpeak  the  language  of 
the  mountains  in  the  firfl  place.  I  am  all 
anti-Pinkerton,  and  delight  in  the  Celtic. 
You  cannot  think  what  a  fource  of  pleafure 
my  little  acquaintance  with  that  emphatic 
and  original  language  has  afforded  me.  I 
am  determined  my  children  mall  all  drink 
"  from  the  pure  wells  of  Cehic  undefiled." 
They  (hall  tafte  the  animated  and  energetic 
converfation  of  the  natives  ;  and  an  early 
acquaintance  with  the  poetry  of  nature  fhall 
guard  them  againft  falfe  tafte  and  affecla- 
tion.  I  never  defire  to  hear  an  Englifh 
v/ord  out  of  their  mouths  till  they  are  four 
or  five  years  old.  How  I  mould  delight  in 
grafting  elegant  fentimems  and  juft  notions 
un  fimple  manners  and  primitive  ideas !  i  his 
is  juft  the  forte  piano  character  that  we 
always  wifh  for,  and  feldom  meet.  How, 
indeed,  mould  we?  People,  whofe  circum- 
flances  confine  them  to  breed  their  children 
at  home,  are  fo  apt  to  have  them  fpoiPd 

for 
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for  want  of  culture,  and  by  vulgar  affociation. 
Then,  if  they  fend  them  to  the  common 
feminaries,  there  are  fo  many  of  them  to- 
gether, fpoiling  each  other  with  trifling  con- 
verfation  ;  and  the  love  of  vanity  and  drefs 
rages  like  a  contagion  ;  their  manners,  nay, 
their  very  ideas,  are  fo  artificial,  that  their 
minds  and  manners  wear  a  tirefome  uniform. 
Now,  I  am  going  to  make  an  experiment 
on  my  mountain  nymphs.  If  it  fails,  your 
laughing  at  me  will  be  only /the  fmalleft 
part  of  my  mortification.  Know,  then,  that 
I  propofe,  in  the  firit  place,  to  attend,  above 
all  things,  to  the  culture  of  the  heart :  and  at 
leifure,  and  in  due  time,  to  the  underfland- 
ing  ;  and,  having  fecured  thefe  main  points, 
to  let  the  manners,  in  a  great  meafure,  fhift 
for  themfelves.  I  pre-fuppofe  a  tolerable 
good  dilpofition,  and  lome  degree  of  fen- 
iibility  ;  and,  taking  thefe  for  granted,  I 
cannot  eafily  believe  that  an  unpolluted 
mind,  unaccuftomed  to  fear  from  without, 
or  reproach  from  within,  bred  in  the  centre 
of  kindnefs  and  confidence,  and  having  all 
its  belt  affeclions  confhintly  exercifed,  I 
cannot,  I  fay,  fuppofe  any  ofher  than  -foit 

ai.d 


and  artlefs  manners  to  flow  fpontaneoufly 
from  fuch  a  mind,  fo  formed,  and  fo  cir- 
cumftanced  ;  «fpecially,  when  unaccudomed 
to  vulgar  language,  and,  what  is  far  more 
degrading,  vulgar  fentiments,  which  I  have 
heard  conveyed  in  very  good  language  from 
very  pretty  mouths.  Even  the  ftrong 
temptation  of  wandering  in  my  favourite 
path  can  fcarce  excufe  this  long  fcamper. 
So  we  fet  out,  as  I  told  you,  and,  after  pro- 
ceeding five  or  fix  miles,  fpent  the  reft  of 
the  morning  in  furveying  the  antiquities  of 
Calder  Caftle,  a  venerable  and  gloomy  edi- 
fice of  grey  renown  j  for  this  is  the  Cawdor 
of  Macbeth,  and  it  was  a  few  miles  to  the 
fouih  of  it,  that  the  witches  anticipated  his 
titles.  I  fancy  their  hagfhips  refided  here- 
abouts ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  lure  the  demon 
of  biack-defpuiring  melancholy  dwells  in 
fome  of  thofe  caverns  that  echo  the  roar  of 
Calder  water.  The  hcufe  has  no  other 
inhabitant  at  prefent  than  an  old  Sybil,  who 
lives  in  the  cellar,  and  fome  Itgions  of 
icoks  and  daws  in  lh<j.  lofty  towers,  that 
add  ftrength  and  horror  to  this  antique 
dwelling.  •  You  enter  over  a  very  narrow 

drawbridge 
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drawbridge,  laid  acrofs  a  deep  chafm.  We 
faw    fome    good    paintings,    and    tapeftry 
frightfully   fine ;     for   Pharaoh  was  there 
driving  fo  furioufly  after  the  Ifraelites,  and 
and  the  Red  Sea  rufhing  fo  fiercely  upon 
Pharaoh,  that  you  (larted  back  inftinctively, 
not  knowing  which  to   fear  mod.     Small 
gothig  <c  windows,  that  admit  no  light,  and 
pafiages  that  lead  to  nothing,"  or,  at  mod, 
to  a  fmall  dark  room  with  a  thick   heavy 
door,  flrengthened  with  iron  •,    thefe,  and 
refounding  dufky  halls,  and  narrow  winding 
ftaif  cafes,  give  no  very  high  idea  of  the  en- 
joyments of  the  virtuous  and  (lately  dames, 
who  wrought  tapeftry  here  in  the  days  of 
feudal  grandeur,  and  perpetual  hoi'tility.  You 
are  (hewn,  in  very  high  tower,  the  felf-fame 
bed  in  which  Duncan,  of  pious  memory,  was 
murdered  by  Macbeth.  It  was  brought  from 
Invernefs,  on  the  demolition  of  the  caftle 
there.  The  faft  of  Duncan's  being  killed  in  it 
is  hard  to  eftablifh ;  but  the  bed  is  certainly 
unique  in  itfelf,  and  very  unlike  the  beds  of 
thefe  degenerate  days.     It  is,  in   the  firfl 
place,  very  large,  and  exactly  fquare  j  it  is 
magnificent  in  its  own  way,  yet  it  is  evident 
VOL.  ii.  F  that 
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that  curtains  were  an  unknown  luxury  when 
it  was  framed  ;   the  wooden   canopy  which 
forms  the  roof  is  furrounded  by  a  moulding 
or   cornice  two  feet  deep  at   lead,  of  wood 
exquifitely   carved   in   flowers,  with  many 
imitations  of  palm  and  pine  branches,   and 
good  (tore  of  thirties.     Round  the  frame  of 
the  bed,  or    bedflead,   which  is    very  low, 
though   the    canopy  be  lofty,    is    another 
moulding  feemingly  formed-  to  prevent  the 
pofiibility   of  his   majefty's    tumbling   out. 
This,  too,  is  richly  carved  ;  fo  are  the  polls, 
and  certain  raifed  ornaments,  not  inelegantly 
reprefenting    branches  at  the  corners.     In 
fhort,  the  expence  of  carving  this  bed,  if 
the  artifl's  recompence  was  adequate  to  his 
labour  and  ingenuity,   might  purchafe   the 
moftcoftly  curtains.    From  the  battlements 
of  the  Caftle  you  fee,  in  the  background,  a 
thick  foreft,  old  beyond  hiftory  or  memory, 
and    folemn    beyond    imagination.      Tre- 
mendous rugged  rocks  appear  emerging  from 
the  wood  ;  on  one  fide  you  fee  the  chafm 
and  drawbridge  aforefaid  j  on  the  other,  the 
river  Calder,  dark  in  its  colour,  and  devious 
in  its  courfe,  howling,  groaning,  and  boiling 

through 
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through  a  rocky  channel,  worn  into  many 
difmal  pits  and  cauldrons  :  at  the  foot   of 
that  rock  on  which  the   houfe  ftands,  'tis 
fo  deep  and  dark,  that  it  dizzies  one  to  look 
down  from  the  tower.     In  fhort  the  gloomy 
pools  below,  and  pendant  branches   above, 
might  almoft  tempt  a  love-fick  maiden,  or 
fog-fick  Englimman,  to  hanging  or  drown- 
ing.    There  is  a  wide  view  towards  the  fea, 
-including  the  heath  where  the  weird  fillers 
announced    the    fatal    career  of  fuccefsful 
ambition  to  Macbeth,  whom  I  always  figure 
to  myfelf  faying,  "  Is  thy  fervant  a  dog,  that 
he  mould  do  this  thing."     After  looking 
down  with  complacency  on  the  numerous 
families  of  ravens,  whom  we  ufed  to  look 
up  to  at  a  great  diftance,   in  the  vaft  old 
elms  that  were  planted,  before  the  union  at 
lateft,  round  this  venerable  pile,  we  quitted 
Calder,  with  an  emotion   of  gratitude  for 
being  born  in  happier  times  j  when  high-born 
dames  and  barons  bold  are  no  longer  forced 
to  feek  fecurity  from  rugged  manners,  and 
feudal  outrage,  in   thofe  terrific  manfions. 
Now,    after    this   hopeful  outfet,  confider 
what  a  fair  field  of  defcription  lies   before 
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you,  for  this  is  only  the  morning  fcene  ;  and, 
after  performing  an  aft  of  recolleftion  on  the 
moor,  the  whole  country  of  Strathfpey  opened 
upon  us — Caftle  Grant,  the  furrounding 
pleafure  grounds  and  gardens,  which  are 
very  fine,  though  furmounted  by  rude  en- 
virons. There  are  numerous  paintings 
there,  to  my  great  delegation.  Some  of 
thefe  are  very  charaderiftic  of  the  amiable 
propenfhy  pf  this  family,  to  cherifli  the 
inferior  gentry  and  their  humble  relations, 
who  "  dwelt  under  their  Ihadow."  There 
is  a  pleafant  fummer  parlour,  opening,  with 
a  glafs  door,  to  the  garden,  the  walls  of 
ivh'ch  are  entirely  covered  with  the  portraits 
of  thofe  lefler  gentry  around,  who  were 
attached,  many  of  them,  by  the  double  tie 
of  kindred  and  feudal  fubjedion.  This 
lafl  was  rather  patriarchal  fway,  as  they' 
managed  it.  Never,  furely,  was  power  fo 
gently  ufed,  or  protection  fo  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. Thofe  endearing,  though  in- 
vifible  and  ^indefinable  ties,  that  have  for 
generations  held  thefe  people  fo  ftrongly  to 
each  other,  and  to  their  chief,  produce 
united  effe&s,  which  afford  one  of  the  moft 

pleafmg 
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pleafing  views  of  human  nature  that  can  be 
met  with.  The  family,  luckily  for  you, 
were  from  home,  but  had  left  their  effigies 
behind.  Caro  was  quite  charmed  to  fee  with 
what  reverence  I  beheld  his  kindred  (hades* 
He  is  to-night  extremely  anxious  about  faving 
my  poor  eyes.  So  it  (hall  fuffice,  that  the 
Caftle  is  a  fpacious,  convenient,  and  elegant 
manfion,  where  many  heroes  of  the  family, 
<{  on  animated  canvafs  feem  to  frown  j"  and 
where  every  thing  evinces  an  abode,  where 
baronial  pomp  and  hofpitality  {till  con- 
tinue to  linger,  foftened  by  the  milder  grace* 
of  modern  elegance.  Thefe  eyes  I  mud 
favo,  and  therefore  I  bid  you  heartily  good 
night,  and  will  begin  a  new  letter  to- 
morrow ;  for  if  once  I  refume  the  reins  of 
government,  I  (hail  not  lay  them  down 
for  landfcape  painting.  Adieu!  my  true 
friend. 
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LETTER    XX. 

TO    MRS.    SMITH,    GLASGOW. 

Laggan,  Augufl  19,  1785. 
AGAIN  I  refume,  and  I  infift  on  being 
allowed  fome  merit  in  refuming,  when  the 
meadows,  glittering  with  dew,  the  afcending 
larks,  the  frefh  flowers,  and  the  curling 
raids  that  climb  the  oppofite  mountain,  all 
invite  me  out  to  enjoy  the  fweeteft  hour  of 
day,  the  foft  fhadowy  twilight  excepted. 
You  know  not  how  fweet  and  facred  the 

hour  is  that  I  devote  to  you. TV»  rpt«m. 

to  Strathfpey.  We  fpent  two  days  with  a 
relation  of  Mr.  G's,  and  on  Sunday  went 
to  hear  my  old  friend's  lord  preach.  After 
fermon,  we  went  in,  and  with  difficulty 
efcaped  their  kind  compulfion,  for  we  were 
engaged.  She*  becomes  the  holy  ftate  very 
well  j  feemed  compofed  and  cheerful,  do- 
rnefticated,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ruf- 

*  Beatrice,  to  whom  an  epiftle  is  addreffed  in 
the  author's  poetical  volume,  and  who  is  married 
to  a  clergyman  in  Strathfpey. 

ticated. 
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ticated.  Strathfpey  is  quite  a  civilized 
country,  compared  to  this,  and  has  a  good 
neat  village  in  it,  where  the  father  of  the 
diftricl  has  been  cherilhing  fome  exotic  ma- 
nufactures, which  do  not  feem  to  find  the 
foil  congenial.  In  fad,  a  Highlander  never 
fits  at  eafe  at  a  loom  ;  'tis  like  putting  a 
deer  in  the  plough.  We  made  a  circuit  of 
two  days  more,  and  then  came  home,  and 
found  all  well  and  happy.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  fuch  good  accounts  of  John  Beverly, 
who,  I  truft,  will  do  credit  to  rny  recommen- 
dation* He  appears  a  well-difpofed  boy, 
ftrongly  marked  with  the  true  Englifh  charac- 
ter of  fmcerity,  integrity,  and  plain  found 

fenfe.    --  — So  much  for 

this  fubject.  Rochefoucault  fays,  very  ill- 
naturedly,  that  people  always  find  confola- 
tion  very  eafily  for  the  misfortunes  of  their 
friends.  Painful  experience  aflures  me  of 
the  contrary.  My  very  fpirit  is  wounded  by 
my  dear  Harriet's  accumulated  forrows  j 
and  reflection,  inftead  of  foothing,  aggravate 
my  affliction.  When  I  think  over  all  our 
early  friendfhip,  animated  by  the  ardour  na- 
tural to  that  innocent  age,  on  her  fide  fo  pure 
F  4  and 
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and  genuine  j  when  I  think  on  all  her  truth, 
her  gentlenefs  and  meeknefs,  and  the  dig- 
nity and  delicacy  that  were  intuitive  (for  of 
•whom  fhoulil  ihe  learn  them  ?)  My  dear  foul, 
you  never  knew  her  fo  well  as  I  did.  The 
powers  of  her  under  (landing,  and  the  graces 
of  her  mind,  never  met  with  the  funmine 
of  encouragement.  At  the  very  time  when 
they  were  expanding,  we  know  how  me  was 
fecluded  from  improvement,  and  crufhed  by 
arbitrary  harfhnefs.  What  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  profperity  would  have  been  happi- 
nefs  to  a  fpirit  fo  regulated  and  fo  tranquil ! 
but,  alas  1  to  fink  under  the  cold  hand  of 
poverty,  and  have  fo  many  innocent  fufferers 
looking  up  to  her,  (I  greatly  fear,  too,  that 
he  who  mould  fupport  and  comfort  her  is  by 
no  means  what  we  would  wifh  him  to  be,) 
we  know  not  even  what  to  fay  to  her.  Sym  - 
pathy,  fo  fweet,  fo  foothing,  in  other  cafes, 
avails  not  here.  For,  to  a  perfon  who  has 
fo  much  delicate  pride,  when  one  cannot 
alleviate  pecuniary  diftrefs,  'tis  infulting  to 
mention  it.  What  mail  we,  what  can  we, 
do  for  our  friend  ? — Remember  us  with  much 
efteem  to  your  beloved.  Accept  the  kindeft 

wifhes 
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wifhes  towards  you  and  yours  from  Char- 
lotte. What  a  tide  of  information  you  muft 
pour  in  upon  me,  in  return  for  this  defcrip- 
tive  effort  in  folio.  Be  confcientious,  and 
then  you  will  not  be  concife.  Adieu  ! 


LETTER  XXI. 

TO    MISS   JANE    EWING,    AT    GLASGOW. 
Laggan,  March  i, 


MY    DEAR   JANE, 

I  HOPE  this  will  find  you  fafely  returned 
from  England,  much  improved  by  your  tra- 
vels, and  fo  replenifhed  with  candour  and 
good  nature,  that  you  will  excufe  my  fending 
this  by  the  port  ;  which,  I  proteft,  proceeds 
from  no  hoflile  defign  againft  your  purfe, 
nor  from  any  vain  conceit  that  you  will  have 
here  the  value  of  your  fixpence  ;  but  to  re- 
lieve me  from  a  weight  of  perplexity  and 
concern  that  I  can  fupport  no  longer.  But; 
in  cafe  there  mould  have  been  miftakes  or 
mifapprehenfions,  I  mail  give  you  a  clear 
j  5  retro* 
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retrofpeftive  view  of  the  whole  ftate  of  our 
correfpondence  fince  Mr.  G.  brought  me 
your  May  letter.  Now,  my  dear,  I  think, 
no  fcruple  can  remain ;  and  I  beg  of  you,  by 
all  that  is  dear  and  friendly,  to  fend  me,  by 
the  very  next  poft,  fixpennyworth  of  your 
own  chara&eriftic  truth  and  intelligence. 

New  objects,  new  pleafures,  and  new  at- 
tachments obtrude  themfelves  fo  frequently, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  gay  (hifting  fcene 
around  you,  that  'tis  no  wonde>  they  mould 
infenfibly  exclude  the  old  ones,  whofe  dif- 
tance,  both  in  regard  to  time  and  place,  make 
them  appear  remote  even  to  your  imagina- 
tion. But  how  different  is  my  fituation  ! 
Placed  on  a  ferene  and  diftant  eminence, 
whence!  view  the  toils  and  pleafures  of  the 
gay  and  bufy  world  with  tranquil  unconcern, 
I  am  abforbed  in  the  delightful  contemplation 
of  thofe  virtues  and  graces,  either  budding 
into  hope  or  arriving  at  maturity,  which 
my  partial  fondnefs  fancies  in  thofe  who  are 
united  to  me  by  thofe  tender  ties  which 
nature  forms  and  fentiment  rivets.  Thus, 
free  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice  and  cuftom, 
thus,  difmcumbered  of  thofe  hollow  friend- 
)  o  fliips, 
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(hips,  the  offspring  of  intereft  or   vanity, 
which  divide  the  attention   without  fharing 
the  heart,  I   have  balanced  and  clofed  up 
my  books  of  attachment,  am  fcarce  fo  fan- 
guine  as  to  expeft  1  (hall  find  truth  and  fen- 
fibility  enough  to  induce  me  to  open  them  for 
the  reception  of  a  new  objeft  j  and  proud  and 
pleafed  to  think,  that  I  have  bartered  away 
my  affections  for  fuch  advantageous  bargains 
of  merit  and  real  friendfhip.     I  have  now, 
like  an  opulent  trader,  retiring  to  my  country 
houfe,  placed  my  fortune  (of  friends)  in  the 
docks  (i.  e.  my  heart),  and  it  is  become  my 
great  fpeculation,  like  theirs,  to  watch  the 
rife  and  fall  of  the  funds  j  and,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  begin  to  fear  having  fallen  much 
below  par  with  you. — Pray  allow  me  here, 
however  foreign  the  fubjed  may  feem  to  you, 
to  claim  your  fympathy  in  the  deep  concern, 
I  feel  for  the  death  of  my  friend  Chriftina 
Macpherfon.     Her  departure  was  very  fud« 
den  j  me  was  nurfing  her  fecond  fon,  was 
attacked  by  a  kind  of  fever  incident  to  nurfes, 
(though  rarely  fatal J,  and  died  the  fecond 
day.      You   can't   think    how   I   was  af- 
feded  by  her  lofs,  though  already,  loft  to  me 
F  6  in 
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in  an  unequal  marriage.  Her  fenfe  was 
ftrong  and  mafculine ;  her  fentiments  juft 
and  liberal,  though  neither  foft  nor  polifhed ; 
and  her  affe&ion  for  me,  fuch  as  now  wrings 
my  heart  to  remember.  What  a  deep  and 
difmal  chafm  is  left  in  the  imagmation,  when 
the  mind  wanders  in  fearch  of  what  is  torn 
for  ever  from  its  grafp,  and,  for  the  open 
heart  and  melting  eye  of  friendfliip,  meets 
only  the  folitary  manfions  of  the  dead  !  Now 
that  I  am  in  the  figurative  mood,  you  muft 
indulge  one  more  allufion  to  the  fybil's  books, 
which  increafed  in  value  as  they  decreafed 
In  number.  Even  thus  it  is  with  my  dear  re- 
maining friends ;  fo  you  may  contemplate 
your  own  importance  as  a  volume  of  in- 
creafing  value. — C.*  goes  on  improving 
amazingly  j  (he  has  an  uncommon  memory, 
lively  and  delicate  feelings,  and  a  ftrong  de- 
fire  to  pleafe  and  excel.  Her  junior  has 
much  paftoral  expreflion  of  countenance, 
which,  in  the  Arcadian  language,  means 
gentlenefs  and  innocence.  She  is  prudent, 
regular,  and  exaci  in  all  her  little  tranfac- 
tions.  J.  L.  is  a  great  lump  of  generofity 
•  Thcje  paflagcs  refer  to  the  author's  children. 

and 
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and  good-nature,  and  fhrewd  withal :  whofe 
mind,  I  take  it,  will  be  as  open  as  his  coun- 
tenance. P.  has  a  more  marked  counte- 
nance than  any  of  them ;  his  features  are 
regular,  and,  for  a  boy,  delicate :  he  has 
much  fire  and  alertnefs  about  him.  He  was 
very  healthy,  and  fo  quiet  that  it  was  a  plea- 
fure  to  nurfe  him  ;  which  pleafure,  however, 
was  interrupted  by  a  fevere  attack  of  the 
rheumatifm.  He  now  walks,  and  fpeaks 
many  words.  Apologies  for  egotifm  be- 
tween you  and  me  are  affected  and  unne- 
ceflary.  Of  whom  or  of  what  can  I  write 
here  fo  interefting  to  you  as  myfelf?  and 
the  fame  holds  from  you  to  me.  Caro 
fends  many,  very  many,  and  kind  compli- 
ments to  you  all.  This  letter  is  levelled 
partly  at  you  and  partly  at  your  Mer  j  the 
very  idea  of  her  neglect  is  wounding.  Re- 
member  me  with  efteem  to  all  your  brothers, 
and  to  your  mother;  and  let  me  know  by 
next  port,  whether  you  think  it  of  importance 
that 

I  am  yours  unalterably. 
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LETTER    XXII. 


Laggan,  July  5,  1786. 
MY    DEAR    JANE, 

WITH  all  due  gratitude  I  acknowledge 
your  three  letters,  which,  from  a  travell'd 
lady,  juft  arrived  from  England,  to  a  rufti- 
cated  highland  matron,  are  no  fmall  marks 
of  condcfcenfion.  But  you  will  never  af- 
fume  a  character,  and  have  not  been  long  e- 
nough  from  home  to  acquire  a  new  one. 
The  merit  of  your  kindnefs  is  augmented  by 
confidering  what  fmall  returns  of  entertain- 
ment you  have  to  expect. 

We  here  have  been  all  in  a  hurry  with 
public  amufements  for  this  fortnight  pair. 
You  will  be  quite  at  a  lofs  to  conjecture  of 
what  kind  they  could  be.  Roups  (fales) 
then,  are  a  fource  of  great  amufement  here, 
and  a  very  expenfive  one  to  the  roup-makers. 
At  the  diifolution  of  any  family,  by  the  death 
or  removal  of  its  head,  it  is  cuflomary  here 

to 
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to  fend  letters  of  invitation  to  all  the  con- 
nexions, which  inter-marriages  have  created 
to  the  defunct  for  a  century  part  in  the 
neighbouring  counties,  inviting  them  to 
countenance  the  ceremony  by  their  prefence. 
This  invitation  tacitly  includes  an  expecta- 
tion, warranted  by  old  cuftom,  that  thefe  al- 
lies, as  they  call  them,  will  purchafe  things 
rather  beyond  their  value.  The  wealth  of  the 
family  confiding  in  the  number  of  their 
cattle,  and  their  pride  in  the  number  of  their 
connexions,  the  one  come  to  purchafe  the 
other,  and  both  are  difplayed  in  their  full 
extent.  Whether  it  can  be  well  afforded  or 
not,  there  is  always  a  plentiful  dinner,  and 
very  plentiful  drink  on  thefe  occafions,  which 
the  friendly  greetings  of  fo  many  people, 
bound  by  a  common  tie,  frank,  lively,  and 
not  deficient  in  that  good  breeding  which 
habitual  kindnefs  and  courtefy  forms,  render 
no  unpleafing  fcene  to  thofe  who  witnefs  the 
conclufion  of  it.  Itis  indeed  a  very  joyous  one. 
Befides  the  entertainment  for  the  fuperior 
clafs,  there  is  always  a  plentiful  diftribution 
of  bread  and  cheefe  and  whifky  to  the  pea- 
fantry  whofe  cheer fulnefs  never,  exceeds  the 

bounds 
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bounds  of  refpeft  and  decorum.  The  gene- 
ral good  humour  diflfufed  by  this  meeting  of 
numbers,  who  know  and  like  each  other, 
though  they  do  not  often  mingle,  and  the 
emulation  of  good  will  to  the  entertainers, 
generally  raifethingstoagreat  price.  Though 
you  want  nothing,  you  muft  appear  to  coun- 
tenance the  bufmefs ;  a  refufal  on  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion  would  be  thought  as  odd  in  the  high* 
land  monde,  as  it  would  be  in  the  beau  monde, 
to  refufe  an  invitation  to  ftand  and  be  (hot  at. 
You  alwayshear  Highlanders  talk  of  countries*, 
but  did  I  ever  tell  you  what  our  countries 
are  ?  not  by  any  means  parifhes,  counties, 
or  any  fuch  divifions  as  you  are  ufed  to :  a 
country  here  means  a  habitable  track,  divided 
by  rocks,  mountains  and  narrow  paffes,  from 
the  adjacent  countries,  and  inhabited  by  a 
particular  clan.  Thefe,  in  places  where 
only  two  or  three  miles  of  rocky  eminence 
feparate  them,  differ  in  looks,  language, 
and  manners,  more  than  you  can  imagine 
poffible ;  nay,  they  affecl:  to  differ  j  for  bor- 
dering clans  often  live  in  bitter  and  jealous 
rivalfliip ;  and  though  individuals  love,  and 
fometimes  marry  each  other,  the  general 

diflike 
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diflike  continues.  Different  clans,  in  their 
collective  capacity,  form  ftrid  alliances  with 
each  other,  and  are  cordial  in  their  attach- 
ment ;  but  they  are  thofe  who  live  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  and  cannot  interfere 
about  hunting,  hill-pafture,  &c.  The  Grants 
and  Macleans,  for  inftance. — But  to  return 
to  our  roups.  We  were  not,  on  thi?  occafion, 
prefented  with  the  ufual  fpectacle  of  feftfvity 
mingling  with  the  grief  of  the  widow  and 
orphans.  The  firft  was  that  of  a  perfon  who 
died  childlefs;  and,  from  the  caprice  of  his 
nature,  never  could  enjoy  the  gifts  of  for- 
ftune  ;  though  he  was,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
man  of  fuch  upright  intentions,  that  we  all 
acquiefced  moft  patiently  in  his  removal, 
hoping  he  would  find  that  peace  in  happier 
regions  which  eluded  his  grafp  in  this  dif- 
cordant  world.  After  picking  the  bones  of 
our  departed  neighbour,  we  all  fet  out  to  eat 
the  chieftain  up  alive  ;  for  you  mud  know  he 
is  a  Co'onel  of  the  Guards,  and  took  a  fan- 
cy to  live  on  his  eftate  two  years  ago — built 
a  new  houfe,  and  brought  fafhionable  fur- 
niture from  London.  For  half  a  year,  he 

lived 
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lived  hofpilably  in  the  abode  of  his  fathers  ; 
but  wifhing  to  have  his  domain  improved  and 
planted,  and  afpiring  as  every  Colonel  does, 
to  die  a  General,  he  has  let  it  for  ten  years 
to  a  judicious  and  noted  improver,  on  con- 
dition of  having  it  reftored  with  hundreds  of 
dykes,  thoufands  of  drains,  and  ten  thoufands 
of  trees  upon  it.  Judge,  then,  how  you  will 
find  the  fcenery  tamed  and  improved  when 
you  return.  To  make  way  for  this  arrange- 
ment, every  article  of  cattle  and  furniture 
was  fold.  The  roup  lafted  a  week.  There 
were  feveral  of  our  connections  from  Strath- 
fpey  there.  We  had  a  cold  collation  there 
every  day,  and  as  many  flrangers  every 
night  at  our  own  houfe  as  it  would  accom* 
modate.  When  all  this  was  over,  we  paid  a 
round  of  vifits  with  the  Grants,  before  their 

departure. Curtis  was  nearly  blown  up 

in  the  Csefar  man  of  war,  and  is  come  home 
from  that  fcene  of  wealth  and  corruption 
with  his  mind  unfpoiled  and  his  pockets  emp- 
ty. I  am  told  he  is  doing  well  enough  in  his 
original  profeflion.  He  will  be  happier,  but 
the  world  will  not  think  fo.  My  coufin,  whom 

you 
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you  have  feen,  is  returned  from  India,  per- 
fedlly  qualified  to  talk  of 

«'  Antres  vaft,  and  deferts  wild," 

for  he  returned  overland.  He  pafied  through 
Syria,  and  was  half  a  year  in  Cyprus,  and 
returned  by  Marfeilles.  He,  too,  has  failed 
of  enriching  himfelf  in  the  modern  Ophir  j 
but  I  queftion  whether  he  will  bear  the 
privations  that  obfcurity  is  heir  to,  as  well 
as  the  philofophic  Curtis,  who  is  too  wife 
for  ambition,  and  too  calm  to  be  difturbed 
by  the  fervors  of  imagination.  I  will  write 
to  your  fifter  from  the  leifure  of  the  Fort ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  give  you  joy  of  the 

conclufion  of  this  long  tirefome  letter,  and 
bid  you  heartily,  Adieu. 


LETTER     XXIII. 
TO     MRS.    SMITH. 

Fort  George,  July  30, 1786. 
MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

I  HAVE  been  long  meditating  a  ftroke  at 
your   fixpence,  but   ft  ill  deferred   it  till  I 

mould 
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fiiould  leave  home,  and  reach  this  haven  of 
tranquillity ;  where,  amidft  the  found  of 
fifes  and  drums,  and  fmall  arms,  I  feek  that 
quiet  and  leifure  which  I  look  for  in  vain 
Qmidft  the  more  difcordant  tumults  of  the 
nurfery  ;  where  the  thorough  bafs  of  the 
bull  and  the  old  fow,  from  without,  and  th« 
fhrill  treble  accompaniment  of  the  pigs  and 
poultry,  form  a  complete  anti-concert.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  complain  of  the  country,  for, 
jefting  apart,  I  never  enjoyed  it  more  than 
I  dici  this  pad  fummer,  notwithstanding  the 
conftant  fatiguing  exertion  which  my  fituation 
demands.  You,  who  are  the  repofitoryof  ail 

Illy      \.vJiraT>lain>*<>,        LL«.O*X»      vof-y     \ve>}\     Ti/liaf      a 

wretched  invalid  I  was  all  laft  winter  ;  but 
the  fpring,  the  fun,  and  health  returning  all 
together,  and  that  fo  mild  and  fweet  a  fpring 
as  I  never  faw  in  this  northern  climate,  you 
cannot  think  how  fuddenly  I  benefited  from 
its  reviving  and  gladdening  influence.  Then 
my  little  boy,  the  fined  creature  you  ever 
faw,  began  to  run  about  earlier  than  any  I 
ever  had,  and,  from  being  a  trouble,  became 
a  pleafure  and  amufement  to  the  whole  fa- 
mily. My  eldeft  came  down  here  in  May> 

where 
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where  he  is  to  remain,  being  the  darling  of 
his  grandfather's  affections ;  fo  that  we  have 
none  to  difturb  us  but  the  two  girls  and 
little  Pickle.  We  had  the  warmed,  brighteft 
fummer  imaginable ;  arvd  when  the  bufy 
cares  of  day  were  done,  we  ufed  to  faun- 
ter  every  evening,  by  Spey,  till  eleven 
o'clock,  through  meadows  literally  flowery, 
for  you  never  faw  fuch  a  luxury  of  fweets. 
There  too 

"  Quiet  waters,  foft  and  flow, 

Along  the  verdant  Jandfcape  flow." 

It  was  then  and  there  that  we  tafted,  with 
the  higheft  relifli,  the  true  enjoyment  of 
minds  detached  from  the  world,  may  I  add, 
fomewhat  raifed  above  it — "  In  that  kind 
fchool,  where  no  proud  mafter  reigns,  the 
full  free  converfe  of  the  mutual  heart,  im- 
proving and  improved."  But  need  I  de- 
fcri.be  this  kindly  intercourfe  to  you,  who 
underftand  it  fo  well,  and  who  love,  as 
much  as  I  do,  to  cherifh  the  remembrance 
of  fcenes  and  converfations  never  to  be 
recalled,  but  always  to  be  regretted  j  where 
that  love  of  fincerity,  of  nature,  and  of 
irtue,  which  charmed  and  united  us,  ex- 
panded 
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panded  our  hearts,  and  excluded  the  fcandal, 
tittle-tattle  about  fafhions  and  coxcombs, 
and  jealous  malignity,  which  fo  frequently 
engrofs  the  tete-a-tetes  of  mifies  in  and  out 
of  their  teens.  You  know  me  made  of 
digreflions,  and  will  therefore  excufe  this 
long  one.  After  being  fo  long  rufticated, 
and  ufed  to  quite  a  different  manner  of  life, 
and  flyle  of  conversion,  you  cannot  ima- 
gine how  I  was  ftruck  with  the  difference, 
in  manners,  drefs,  and  language,  between 
the  people  I  found  here,  and  thofe  whom  I 
left  behind.  I  fpeak  ilngularly,  for  Mr. 
G.  is  not  with  me.  We  are  building  a 
new  church,  and  an  addition  to  our  cottage, 
for  the  reception  of  thefe  new  comers  who 
vifit  us  fo  frequently,  I  mean  the  bairns. 
When  my  mate  left  me,  he  parted  with  fuch 
reluctance,  and  fo  many  charges  of  quick 
return,  that  heremindedmeof  Milton's  Adam 
on  the  fatalmorning  of  thetranfgreflion.--To 
return  to  the  garrifonians.  You  can  ima- 
gine no  fet  of  people  more  polifhed,  pow- 
dered, ionified  and  englified>  than  they  are. 
That  rage  for  elegance,  that  paflion  for 
mew,  that  frenzy  for  falfe  refinement  and 

artificial 
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artificial  luxury,  which  marks  the  age,  burns 
here  in  full  ardour.  No  wonder,  when  it 
has  baniflied  decorum,  regularity,  and  de- 
cent frugality  from  the  fober  haunts  of  com- 
merce, and  even  obtruded  itfelf,  with  all 
its  difquiets  and  dangers,  into  ths  more 
faCred  afylums  of  rural  tranquillity,  that 
this  paflion  triumphs  here,  where  it  has 
nothing  to  obftruft  its  progrefs ;  for  the 
permanent  parts  of  the  community  are  fo  very 
idle,  and  fo  much  accuftomed  to  the  com- 
pany of  a  fucceffive  variety  of  military 
beaux,  who  arrive  with  frefh  cargoes  of 
vanity  and  fafhionable  impertinence,  that  the 
ladies  here  are  as  great  adepts  in  the  modifh 
chit-chat,  the  modifh  games,  &c.  as  any  of 
their  fitters  in  Grofvenor-fquare.  Add  to 
this,  an  affumed  vivacity,  and  continual  pre- 
tenfion  to  wit,  fupported  by  a  mechanical 
giggle,  which  every  one  has  equally  at  com- 
mand. This,  no  doubt,  is  a  caricature,  which 
the  fplenetic  turn  of  reflection,  produced 
by  retirement,  with  a  fickly  habit,  has  aggra- 
vated; But  now  for  the  reverfe  of  the 
medal.  Thefe  people  are  certainly  pleafanr, 
eafy,  and  elegant,  though  not  totally  free 

from 
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from  affeftation.  Then,  confidering  they  are 
fo  entirely  unoccupied,    and  living  fo  much 
together,  'tis  wonderful  to  obferve  the  har- 
mony that  prevails,  and  the  decorum  they 
obferve   towards  each  other.     Even   in  ab- 
fence,  they  have  upon  the*  whole  lefs  ma- 
lignity and  flander  than  any  fmall  fociety 
I   ever    knew  or  heard  of.     Though  they 
have  not  warmth  for  real  and  tender  friend- 
fhip,  yet  their  manners  are  fo  far  fmoothed ' 
and  foftened  by  that  politenefs  which  is  the 
ape   and  fubftitute    of    benevolence,    that 
they  keep  all  rancour  within  decent  bounds. 
Indeed  they  float  down  the  tide  of  diffipation 
fo  quick,  from  one  wave  of  amufement   to 
another,  that  they  cannot  be  much  in  earned 
in  their  love  or  their  anger.    You  will  won- 
der who  thefe  refidents  are.     They   confift 
of  the  ftarT,  four  invalid  companies,  and   a 
company  of  artillery.    Dear  peaceful  home  ! 
where  all  is  native  and  unfophifticated.    This 
will  make  me  niorefenfible  of  the  value  of  my 
dominion  there.    -------I   have  at  laft 

written  toHarriet  fince  my  arrival  here.  I  only 

deferred  in  hopes  of  fendingfome  trifles,  which 

might  be  ferviceable.  -  -  •  -You  know  fhe  is 

ii  in 
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in  one  fenfe  very  proud,  andfo  are  all  people 

of  great  delicacy. 

******* 

I  never  repined  at  my  lot  for  want  of  any 
luxury,  but  the  divine  one,  of  bedewing- 
where  I  love.  -----  Tell  her  what  fhe 
will  fcarce  believe,  fo  jealous  are  the  unfor- 
tunate, that  (he  is  as  dear  to  me  as  ever, 
though  I  have  not  the  means  to  convince 
her  of  it. — Tell  me  what  fort  of  being 
Willy  has  chofen  to  divide  his  heart  and 
loaf  with. — I  have  a  line  from  my  fovereign 
juft  now,  upbraiding  my  delay  ;  and  charg- 
ing me  to  meet  him  in  his  own  Strathfpey. 
I  will  flay  there  fome  days,  having  a  grand 
viiit  to  make.  Adieu. 


LETTER  XXIV. 
TO    MRS.    SMITH,   LINT-HOUSE. 

Laggan,  Aug.  27,  1787. 
MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

THE  long  Lint-houfe  letter  you  promifed 

me  is  not  yet  arrived.     1  have  been  fora 

VOL.  ii.  G  month 
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month  at  my  Lint-houfe,  alias  Fort  George  ; 
\vhcre  being  in  fome  meafure  difengaged 
from  the  perpetual  hurry  which  always  fur- 
rounds  me  at  home.  I  find  leifure  to  gratify 
the  ftrong  inclination  I  always  feel,  to  write 
to  you.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  you  not  only  excufe  but  re- 
quire egotifm.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to 
you  the  nature  of  that  buftle,  and  perplexity 
of  affairs,  which  I  complain  of  fo  often,  and 
fo  juftly.  Having  a  great  deal  to  do  is  not 
altogether  the  thing  ;  that,  too,  abridges  my 
time  for  amufements  of  this  nature  j  but  'tis 
having  a  great  deal  to  think  of,  to  contrive, 
and  to  plan  out,  that  plagues  me.  'Tis 
acting  in  a  variety  of  characters  and  capa- 
cities fcarce  compatible  with  each  other.  I 
muft,  after  feven  years  experience,  confefs, 
with  deep  mortification,  and  due  reverence 
for  that  exalted  character,  that  the  perfon 
who  would  be  a  notable  houfewife,  muft  be 
ti>at  individual  thing  only,  and  not  mar  the 
main  affair  by  an  attempt  to  introduce  fe- 
parate  and  fubordinate  excellencies.  She 
muft  not  even,  in  any  fenfe,  be  a  tender 
wife,  or  attentive  mother.  She  muft  not 

walk 
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walk  about  with  her  hufband,  or  be  his  even- 
ing companion  in  converfation  or  other 
amufements ;  (he  muft  not  fpend  her  time 
in  inftru&ing  her  children,  nor  attend  to  the 
forming  of  their  minds  :  their  food,  clothing, 
and  health  is  all  Ihe  muft  attend  to.  You 
Lowlanders  have  no  idea  of  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  Highland  farming,  and 
of  the  odd  cuftoms  which  prevail  here. 
Formerly,  from  the  wild  and  warlike  nature 
of  the  men,  and  their  haughty  indolence, 
they  thought  no  rural  employment  compa- 
tible with  their  dignity,  unlefs,  indeed,  the 
plough.  Fighting,  hunting,  lounging  in  the 
fun,  mufic,  and  poetry,  were  their  occu- 
pations ;  for  the  latter,  though  you  would 
not  think  it,  their  language  is  admirably 
adapted.  This  naturally  extended  the 
women's  province  both  of  labour  and  ma- 
nagement. The  care  of  the  cattle  was  pe- 
culiarly theirs.  Changing  their  refidence  fo> 
often  as  they  did  in  fummer,  from  one  bothy 
or  glen  to  another,  gave  a  romantic  pecu* 
liarity  to  their  turn  of  thought  and  language, 
Their  manner  of  life,  in  fact,  wanted 
nothing  but  the  (hades  of  palm,  the  olives, 
G  2  the 
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the  vines,  and  the  fervid  fun  of  the  Eaft,  to 
refemble  the  patriarchal  one.  Yet,  as  they 
mud  carry  their  beds,  food,  and  utenfils, 
the  houfewife,  who  furnifhes  and  divides 
thefe  matters,  has  enough  to  do  when  her 
fhepherd  is  in  one  glen,  and  her  dairy-maid 
in  another  with  her  milk-cattle.  Not  to 
mention  fome  of  the  children,  who  are 
inarched  off  to  the  glen  as  a  difcipline,  to 
inure  them  early  to  hardinefs  and  fimplicity 
of  life.  Meanwhile,  his  reverence,  with 
my  kitchen  damfel  and  the  ploughman,  con- 
ftitute  another  family  at  home,  from  which 
all  the  reft  are  flying  detachments,  occa- 
flonally  ferit  out  and  recalled,  and  regularly 
furnimed  with  provifions  and  forage.  The 
effect,  you  know,  often  continues  when  the 
caufe  has  ceafed;  the  men  are  now  civilized 
in  comparifon  to  what  they  were,  yet  the  cuf- 
tom  of  leaving  the  weight  of  every  thing  on 
the  more  helplefs  fex  continues,  and  has  pro- 
duced this  one  good  effect,  that  they  are 
from  this  habit  lefs  helplefs  and  dependent. 
The  men  think  they  preferve  dignity  by  this 
Btode  of  management ;  the  women  find  a 
degree  of  power  or  confequence  in  having 

fuch 
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fuch  an  extenfive  department,  which  they 
would  not  willingly  exchange  for  inglorious 
eafe.  What  thefe  occupations  are,  you  can- 
not comprehend  from  a  general  description  ; 
but,  as  it  is  an  hour  to  breakfaft-time,  and 
I  find  myfelf  in  the  humour  of  journalizing 
and  particularizing,  I  mall,  between  fancy 
and  memory,  {ketch  out  the  diary  of  one 
July  Monday.  I  mention  Monday,  being 
the  day  that  all  dwellers  in  glens  come  down 
for  the  fupplies.  Item,  at  four  o'clock, 
Donald  arrives  with  a  horfe  loaded  with 
butter,  cheefe,  and  milk.  The  former  I 
mud  weigh  inftantly.  He  only  afks  an  ad- 
ditional blanket  for  the  children,  a  covering 
for  himfelf;  two  milk  tubs,  a  cog,  and 
another  fpoon,  becaufe  little  Peter  threw 
one  of  the  fet  in  the  burn  ;  two  ftone  of 
meal,  a  quart  of  fait ;  two  pounds  of  flax 
for  the  fpinners,  for  the  grafs  continues  fo 
good  that  they  will  ftay  a  week  longer.  He 
brings  the  intelligence  of  the  old  fow's  being 
the  joyful  mother  of  a  dozen  pigs,  and 
requefts  fomething  to  feed  her  with.  All 
this  miift  be  ready  in  an  hour ;  before  the 
conclufion  of  which  comes  Ronald,  from  the 
G  3  high 
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high  hills,  where  our  fheep  and  young 
horfes  are  all  fummer,  and  only  defires 
meal,  fait,  and  women  with  (hears,  to  clip 
the  lambs,  and  tar  to  fmear  them.  He  in- 
forms me  that  the  black  mare  has  a  foal,  a 
very  fine  one ;  but  me  is  very  low,  and  I 
muft  inftantly  fend  one  to  bring  her  to  the 
meadows.  Before  he  departs,  the  tenants 
who  do  us  fervices  come ;  they  are  going 
to  flay  two  days  in  the  oak  wood,  cutting 
timber  for  our  new  byre,  and  muft  have  a 
competent  provifion  of  bread,  cheefe,  and 
ale  for  the  time  they  ftay.  Then  I  have 
Caro's  breakfaft  to  get,  Janet's  hank  to  reel, 
and  a  bafket  of  clues  to  difpatch  to  the 
weaver  ;  K — 's  leflbn  to  hear,  her  fampler 
to  redify ;  and  all  muft  be  over  before 
eleven :  while  his  reverence,  calm  and  re- 
gardlefs  of  all  this  buftle,  wonders  what 
detains  me,  urging  me  out  to  walk,  while 
the  foaring  larks,  the  fmiling  meadows,  and 
opening  flower?,  fecond  the  invitation  ;  and 
my  imagination,  if  it  gets  a  moment  loofe 
from  eare,  kindles  at  thefe  objects  with  all 
the  eagernefs  of  youthful  enthufiafm.  My 
tottering  conftitution,  my  faded  form  and 

multiplying 
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multiplying  cares,  are  all  forgotten,  and  I 
enjoy  the  paufe  from  keen  exertipn,  as  others 
do  gaiety  and  mirth.  How  happy,  in  rny 
circumftances,  is  that  verfatile  and  fanguine  * 
temper,  which  is  hoping  for  a  rainbow  in 
every  cloud ;  nay,  fo  prevalent  is  this  dif- 
pofition,  that  were  a  fire  to  break  out  in  the 
offices,  and  burn  them  all  down,  I  dare  fay 
the  firft  thing  that  would  occur  to  me,  would 
be  to  confole  myfelf  by  confidering  how 
much  ground  would  be  manured  by  all  thefe 
fine  afhes.  Now  I  will  not  plague  you  with 
a  detail  of  the  whole  day,  of  which  the  above 
is  a  competent  fpecimen.  Yet  fpare  your 
pity  ;  for  this  day  is  fucceeded  by  an  even- 
ing fo  fweetly  ferene,  our  walk  by  the  river 
is  fo  calmly  pleafing,  our  lounge  by  the 
burnfide  fo  indolently  eafy,  our  converfation 
in  the  long-wifhed  for  hour  of  leifure  fo  in- 
terefting,  fliding  fo  imperceptibly  from  grave 
to  gay  j  and  then  our  children  !  Say  you 
\vifh  me  more  eafe  and  leifure,  but  do  not 
pity  me.  Pity  with  me  is  like  advice  with 
fome ;  I  am  readier  to  give  than  to  take 
it.  Adieu  1  dear  and  true  friend. 

G4 
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LETTER    XXV. 

TO    MRS,  SMITH,    GLASGOW. 

Laggan,  Sept.  5,  1788. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  HAVE  juft  had  the  pleafure  of  your 
fliort,  and  Mrs.  Brown's  longer  letter.  You 
have  not  been  good  bairns  this  fummer. 
Have  you  not  the  grace  to  confider  this  ia 
my  hurried  feafon?  Could  I  command 
time,  you  would  be  teafed  with  my  redun- 
dancies. Indeed  I  have  nothing  to  fend  you 
from  hence  very  interefling  to  town  belles. 
Yet  what  maketh  us  to  differ,  to  ufe  Mrs. 
Hervy's  appofite  phrafe,  if  we,  with  our 
long-eftablifhed  friendfhip,  find  no  more  to 
mtereft  us  in  each  other,  than  people  inca- 
pable of  that  generous  fentiment  ?  Why  is 
fpleen,  or,  to  ufe  a  more  famionable  word, 
ennui,  the  peculiar  difeafe  of  fine  ladies  and 
fine  gentlemen,  but  becaufe  they,  of  all 
mortals,  cannot  have  their  minds  ftirred  up, 
and  kept  in  motion,  by  any  thing  but  what 

relates 
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relates  to  their  darling  felves  ?  Avarice  and 
vanity  are  the  paffions  which,  by  turns, 
fway  and  agitate  them.  The  card-table 
exercifes  the  one,  and  a  rotation  of  public 
places,  filled,  as  they  think,  with  their  ad- 
mirers, the  other.  Languor,  apathy,  and 
the  horrors,  fill  up,  by  turns,  the  difmal  in- 
terval. How  different  is  the  cafe  with  thofe 
whom  the  polite  world  regards  with  pity,  as 
beings  loft  in  oblivion,  &c.  &c.  becaufe  their 
cares  and  pleafures  are  confined  to  their 
own  family  and  particular  friends  !  Yet  how 
animated,  how  endearing  is  that  circle,  to 
thofe  capable  of  lading  it  with  unvitiated 
relifli,  with  genuine  truth,  and  warmth  of 
feeling !  The  eye  cannot  turn,  without  meet- 
ing with  the  expreffion  of  reverence,  fym- 
pathy,  or  tendernefs,  in  fome  countenance 
we  love ;  the  mod  ordinary  occurrence 
excites  hopes  and  fears,  pleafure  or  difquiet, 
becaufe  it  mud  in  fome  degree,  affect  thofe 
who  engrofs  and  animate  our  wifhes.  Hay- 
making is  not  merely  drying  grafs ;  it  is 
preparing  a  fcene  of  joyous  employment 
and  innocent  amufement  for  thofe  whofe 
fports  recal  to  us  our  gayeft,  happieft  days. 
G  5  Planting 
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Planting  is  not  merely  railing  (hrubs  or  trees, 
fo  familiar  that  they  excite  no  new  pleafur- 
able  idea ;  it  is  preparing  fhelter,  and  un- 
folding beauties,  for  thofe  human  blofibms, 
whofe  dawning  fweetnefs,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  we  contemplate  with  blamelefs 
rapture.  Excufe  this  rhapfody.  'Tis  an 
attempt  at  contrafting  a  life  of  what  is 
thought  harmlefs  diffipation,  with  that 
peaceful  privacy,  where  the  voice  of  the 
heart  is  heard,  and  attended  to. — Why  do 
you  not  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  wife  Jenny 
makes  ?  whether  me  takes  matronal  confe- 
quence  to  herfelf ;  who  that  was  ill  is  grown 
better,  and  who  that  was  wicked  has  re- 
pented ;  who  has  begun  to  go  to  fermons 
on  week  days,  and  who  has  left  off  attend- 
ing  them  on  Sundays  ?  We  have  been,  by 
turns  fo  moral  and  playful,  that,  now  our 
name  is  up,  if  we  mould  deal  a  little  in 
cenfure  and  tittle-tattle,  we  can  go  on,  and 
keep  our  credit,  on  the  ftrength  of  part  good 
behaviour.  Where  is  Dunlop-ftreet,  and 
what  fort  of  a  houfe  have  you  in  it  ?  and  do 
you  ftill  keep  Watts  on  the  Paflions  befide 
you,  by  way  of  precaution  j  and  do  you  con- 
tinue 
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tinue  your  laudable  attention  to  the  wee 
prophets,  or  do  you  not  rather  tell  them,  in 
thefe  bufy  days,  that,  "  at  a  more  conve- 
nient feafon,  you  will  hear  them  ?'*  You 
fee  how  prefent,  all  paft  mirth  and  forrow, 
fports  and  ferioufnefs,  are  to  me ;  yet  you 
will  gravely  talk  of  my  neglecting  you,  un- 
grateful being  as  you  are. 

******* 
I  give  you  this  commiffion,  to  me  important, 
becaufe,  I  think,  if  a  fuitable  place  could 
be  found  for  my  charge*,  me  might  im- 
prove in  many  refpeds  •,  and  I  mould  flatter 
myfelf,  that  going  now  and  then  to  public 
places,  and  affociating  with  other  young 
people,  will  cheer  her  dejected  fpirits,  and 
prevent  her  taking  a  turn  too  thoughtful  for 
her  age.  I  would  wi(h  her  to  pafs  four  op 

*  The  young  lady  here  alluded  to,  and  who  is 
frequently  mentioned  afterwards,  by  the  name  of 
Charlotte,  was  a  relation  of  the  minifter  of  Laggan, 
in  whofe  family  (he  for  many  years  found  a  home. 
She  was  much  admired  for  beauty  of  countenance, 
and  fingular  elegance,  both  of  perfon  and  manners* 
in  which  dignity  and  foftnefs  were  happily  blenJed  j 
while  in  her  mind  the  founded  fenle  and  firmeft 
reftitude  fupported  and  directed  each  other. 

G  6  five 
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five  months  in  town,  and  return  to  me  in 
fummer.  Adieu,  in  hafte,  my  dear  friend. 
Mr.  G.  has  learnt  to  think  of  you  as  I  do, 
and  fends  his  love.  Difpofe  of  mine  where 
you  know  it  due. — Farewell  again. 


LETTER    XXVI. 

TO  MRS.    BROWN, 
(formerly  Mifs  JANE  EWJNG.) 

Laggan,  O&ober  10,  1788. 
MY   DEAR  MRS.  BROWN  ! 

I  wiLL-lofe  no  time  in  thanking  you  for 
the  very  friendly  and  interefting  part  you  take 
in  all  that  concerns  me,  of  which  I  have  a 
recent  proof  in  your  attention  to  poor 
Charlotte's  concerns.  If  I  live  till  the  time 
of  her  return,  next  year,  I  hope  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  telling  you  in  perfon,  fome- 
where  or  other,  how  affectionate  a  fenfe  I 
retain  of  all  your  kindnefs.  You  feem  fo 
engroffed  with  this  fame  Caro  of  yours, 
that  you  appear  quite  unconcerned  in  what 
13  pafies 
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pafies  round  you,  and  never  give  a  word  of 
nouve/Ies  to  one  who  languifhes  in  obfcurity, 
and  moreover,  in  total  ignorance  of  what  the 
Clydefdale  world  is  doing ;  which  is  all  the 
world  to  me.  If  you  did  but  know  how  it 
renews  my  youth,  and  awakens  the  light  of 
my  foul)  to  recollect 

"  Thofe  happy  days,  beyond  recovery  fled  !" 
Not  that  the  prefent  are  unhappy,  or  at  all 
fo  inanimate  as  you  may  imagine.  If  you 
would  tell  what  you  are  all  about,  I  would, 
for  inftance,  tell  you  how  the  bard  of  bards, 
who  reached  the  mouldy  harp  of  Offian 
from  the  withered  oak  of  Selma,  and 
awakened  the  fong  of  other  times,  is  now 
moving,  like  a  bright  meteor,  over  his  native 
hills  j  and  while  the  rtiufic  of  departed 
bards  awakes  the  joy  of  grief,  the  fpirits  of 
departed  warriors  lean  from  their  bright 
clouds  to  hear,  and  a  thoufand  lovely  maids 
defcend  from  the  hill  of  roes,  and  pour  forth 
the  tears  of  beauty  to  the  woes  of  Malvina ; 
while  the  fair  mourner  of  Lutha  rejoices  in 
the  prefence  of  her  love,  to  hear  his  fame 
refound  once  more  from  Albion's  cliffs  to  the 
green  vales  of  Erin,  &c.  &c,  &c.  The 

bard, 
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bard,  as  I  was  about  to  tell  you,  is  as  great 
a  favourite  of  fortune  as  of  fame,  and  has 
got  more  by  the  old  harp  of  Oflian,  than 
mod  of  his  predeceflbrs  could  draw  out  of 
the  filver  firings  of  Apollo.     He  has  bought 
three  fmal)   eflates  in   this  country  within 
thefe  two  years,   given  a  ball  to  the  ladies, 
and  made  other  exhibitions  of  wealth  and 
liberality.  He  now  keeps  a  Hall  at  Belleville, 
his  new-purchafed   feat,  where  there  are  as 
many  fhells  as  were  in  Selma,  filled,  I  doubt 
not,  vvith  much  better  liquor.  ------- 

I  make  no  apology  for  hafte  and  inac- 
curacy. 'Tis'a  fine  harveft-day,  and  I  write 
with  my  fon  in  my  lap.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend.  Accept  our  beft  wifhes  for  your 
choten,  and  aflure  him  I  confider  him  as  a 
new  and  near  connexion. 

-  I  am  always  much  yours. 
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LETTER    XXVII. 
i  L'.fitiTii'irc/tf  brtfc-'-ifefiidi  nofn»crc;> 

TO    MRS.    SMITH,    GLASGOW. 


Laggan,  December  25,  1788. 
(Ink  frozen  by  the  fire.) 

FESTIVALS  I  always  choofe  for  writing  to 
you,  for  then  I  am  at  leifure.  Doubly  fd 
to-day,  for  my  lord  and  fovereign  is  out,  at 
a  meeting  of  country  gentlemen,  and  has 
left  me  here  ftarving  in  fuch  intenfe  weather, 
as  none  but  ultra-Grampians  have  any  con- 
ception of. — I  hope  Charlotte  has  given, 
you  my  Dalwhinny  epiftle  j  a  very  merito. 
rious  one  too,  confidering  what  a  cold  vigil 
I  kept  to  write  it.  I  long  much  to  hear 
how  far  (he  anfwers  to  the  fketch  I 
gave  you  of  her.  If  I  were  lefs  happy  in 
my  family,  I  mould  be  inconfolable  for 
want  of  her.  Even  the  inexh ait/lib le  fund  of 
entertainment  I  poffefs  in  them,  can  fcarce 
alleviate  my  chagrin  for  her  departure.  She, 
to  whofe  mind  early  forrow  had  given 
early  ripenefs,  was  unufualiy  domeftic  and 
companionable.  Her  having  no  great  com- 

pafs 
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pafs  of  acquired  knowledge,  or  powers  of 
imagination,  was  rather  an  advantage  in  our 
retirement,    becaufe    fhe   could  attend  to 
common  things,  and  be  interefted  in  fuch 
occurrences,    as    a   perfon    foaring  in  the 
balloon   of  romantic    elevation  could  not 
defcend  to.     Then  fhe  has  a  very  pleafmg 
vein  of  humour,  which  I  would  call  peculiar, 
but  that  it  in  fome  degree  refembles  Caro's. 
She  has  not  his  fmgular  vein  of  delicate  irony, 
but  rallies  very  like  him ;  and,  like  him  too, 
is  very  much  awake   to  the  ludicrous,  arid 
very  quick- fighted  in  detecting  all  preten- 
fions.     She  is,  like  him  too,  invariably  true, 
neither  deceived  nor  deceiving.  Sound  judg- 
ment, indeed,  is  the  forte  of  thefe  relations. 
When  I  take  a  flight  into  the  ideal  world,  it 
muft  be  a  folitary  one.     People  at  her  age 
are  generally  too  much  engrofied  with  views 
and  fchemes,  for  that  new  fcene  which  feems 
to  open  wide  and  bound lefs  before  them  in 
the  world,  to  fettle  their  giddy  minds  to  that 
calm  and  rational  enjoyment  which  time  and 
experience   teach  us  to   value.     She  is  al- 
ways prefent  and  at  home,  hopelefs  of  ad- 
miration.   I  was  not  bewildered  in  the  ufual 

way* 
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way ;  but,  though  loving  as  I  did  an  occa- 
fional  excurfion  beyond  this  cloudy  region,  I 
think  I  too. could  always  claim  the  merit  of 
fitting  very  quiet  in  the  chimney  corner.    In- 
deed I  find,  that  tranquillity  of  temper  is  very 
ufefulinthelot  which  Providence  has  appoint- 
ed for  me.  This  is  not  the  region  of  feleft  fo- 
ciety,  yet  by  no  means  lonely.     One  meets 
with  people  willing  to  pleafe,  not  deficient  in 
point  of  underftanding,  and  having  manners 
fuperior  to  expectation,  when  you  confider 
everything.     I  mould,  perhaps,  enjoy  their 
fociety  more,if  what  I  have  at  home  were  lefs 
pleafmg.  No  one  can  be  more  fenfible  than  I 
am  of  what  I  poffefs  in  this  refpect.     Yet 
there  is  no  perfection.     Affection,  delicacy, 
and  difcernment,  may  have  their  exceffes.  As 
there  is  no  pure  happinefs  in  this  region  of 
fhadows,  mine  is  not  without  alloys  and  in- 
terruptions ;  not  merely  fuch  as  are  common 
to  every  one,  but  fome  peculiarly  my  own. 
.-..--„..„  And  yet  my  advantages 
are  fuch,  that  I  fhould  be  wretched  with- 
out them  ;  and  my  drawback,  fuch  as  I  can 
bear  without  repining,  and  truft,  in  time, 
to  conquer  without  any   mighty   effort.— 

Alas! 
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*J 

Alas !  how  fadly  does  my  reluctant  heart 
afient  to  your  too  juft  obfervation  !  This 
is,  indeed,  the  time  our  children  will  afford 
us  mod  pleafure.  Should  wealth  and  ho- 
nour be  fcattered  in  their  paths,  mould 
their  merit  attain  applaufe  and  distinction 
from  furrounding  multitudes,  ftill  they  will 
be  weaned  from  our  arms,  never  more  to 
dwell  in  them  with  pleafure,  and  depend  on 
us  for  happinefs  j  never  more  will  they 
read  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  rewards 
and  punimments,  in  our  eyes.  Oh  happy 
obfcurity  !  that  hides  the  future  from  us. 
Happy  they,  who  are  not  appointed  to  drain 
the  dregs  of  life,  to  outlive  thofe  they  love, 
or,  what  is  ten  times  worfe,  to  fee  them 
become  unworthy  of  their  love ! 

"  Spare  my  eyes,  my  heart  the  laft." 

Adieu. 
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LETTER    XXVIII. 

» 

TO  MRS.  BROWN. 

Laggan,  March  9,  1 789. 
*#**         *         *         *       *         *        # 

As  law  as  you  rate  your  critical  abilities, 
they  have  altogether  captivated  and  dazzled 
my  good  man.  He  defires  me  to  keep  the 
letter  for  my  girls,  to  moderate  the  poignant 
affliction  they  will  feel,  fome  time  hence,  in 
weeping  over  Werter.  He  confiders  this 
pathetic  hero  as  a  weak  though  amiable 
enthufiaft,  and  looks  upon  Charlotte  as 
firft  coufm  to  a  coquette.  Albert  is  his 
hero.  With  him  he  fympathizes,  and  for 
him  he  feels,  more  than  for  the  lover  of 
Nature  and  of  Charlotte.  I  execrate  the 
plan,  deteft  the  example,  reprobate  the 
reafoning,  fhudder  at  the  cataftrophe,  and 
am  mofl  pernicioufly  charmed  with  that 
vivid  colouring,  that  fervid  glow  of  fentimenr, 
that  energy  of  thought,  and  that  fimple 
unadorned  pathos,  which,  without  a  pomp  of 
founds,  penetrates  and  melts  the  very  foul. 
In  all  his  afflictions,  I  was  afflifted.  Yes, 

with 
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with  all  his  agonizing  horror,  I  faw  the 
dreadful  brink,  faw  the  laft  pang  of  diffo- 
lution,  "  like  a  flafh  of  lightning,  illumine 
the  dark  gulf  of  futurity  j"  but  it  was  loft 
in  a  moment  in  impenetrable  obfcurity ; 
nothing  remained  but  the  lime  trees,  beneath 
whofe  made  he  wifhed  to  reft,  and  the 
filent  grave,  where 

"  Pity  trembles  while  it  weeps." 

Do  not  laugh  at  me  for  catching  a  fpark  of 
Werter's  enthufiafm,  amidft  fo  many  cares 
and  children.  Judge  from  thence  its  fatal 
effects,  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  on 

"  A  heart  oppreft  with  love  and  grief:" 

Its  deftructive  tendency,  in  reprefenting 
people  worthy,  amiable,  and  enlightened, 
cherifliing  deftruclive  errors,  {hutting  their 
eyes  to  vifible  confequences,  and  inflicting 
mifery  on  others  as  well  as  themfelves,  by 
the  indulgence  of  feelings,  ambiguous  even 
in  their  dawn.  Without  one  exertion  of 
fortitude  to  conquer  them,  without  any  gene- 
rous regard  for  the  peace  of  others,  with- 
out indeed  that  difmterefted  attention  to 
the  future  peace  of  the  perfon  beloved, 
which  true  affection  mould  produce  in  a 

pure 
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pure  and  elevated  mind,  thefe  felfifh 
lovers  go  to  the  precipice  of  deftru&ion 
with  the  grofs  and  vulgar  fubterfuge,  that 
while  the  perfon  is  inviolate,  no  rights  are 
invaded.  I  have  fome  compaffion  for 
Werter,  but  very  little  indeed  for  Charlotte* 
In  all  points  of  delicacy,  a  woman  of  a  mind 
at  once  cultivated  and  untainted,  is  a  natural 
judge.  Such  a  mind  repels  the  idea  of  a 
divided  affection,  of  giving  to  the  fond  and 
faithful  lover,  poffeffed  of  her  earliefl 
affections,  what  fond  and  faithful  love  will 
fpurn  at  with  difdain,  chill  efteem,  and 
half-hidden  fentiments.  Yet,  this  is  the 
perfon  we  are  taught  to  admire,  and  to  con- 
fider  as  having  a  flight  blemifh  loft  in  a 
blaze  of  excellence,  and  atoned  for  by  un- 
availing remorfe.  Yet,  after  treating  thefe 
hazardous  Platonics  with  due  feverity,  I 
will  tell  you-  in  a  whifper,  what  I  think  the 
better  tendencies  of  this  novel :  It  depicts 
nature  truly,  very  truly  indeed  ;  for,  when 
I  reard  the  fhort  letter,  expreffing  his  rap- 
ture at  the  difcovery  of  his  favourite  foun- 
tain, where  he  fays,  <f  Fairies  and  genii  feem 
to  hover  over  it,"  &c.  I  felt  my  early  days 

renewed  $ 
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renewed ;  having  on  fuch  occafions,  in  the 
morning  of  life,  felt  the  very  fame  fenfa- 
tions,  and  gone  about  reftlefs  with  the 
defire  of  meeting  fome  one  who  could 
derive  as  much  joy  from  as  fimple  caufes. 
I  am  fure  I  have  loved  particular  fpots  as 
well  as  fome  people  are  capable  of  loving 
thofe  deareft  to  them.  There  is  no  wonder- 
ful adventure,  no  fplendid  fcenes  (hewn 
to  dazzle  and  miflead  the  imagination ;  no 
fudden  acceffion  of  wealth  to  make  thofe 
happy,  to  whom  heaven  has  allotted  happi- 
nefs,  with  which  wealth  has  no  connexion. 
Sentiment  may  have  {lain  its  thoufands ; 
but  has  not  vanity  flain  its  ten  thoufands  ? 
The  great  danger  of  novel  reading,  is  a  reft- 
lefs defire  to  be  feen  and  admired,  kindled 
by  the  furprifing  adventures  of  the  heroines, 
the  wonderful  events  which  the  admiration 
excited  by  their  beauty  produces,  and  the 
fplendid  deftiny  which  generally  awaits 
them.  It  is  this  that  makes  young  people 
fo  impatient  of  peace  and  retirement,  fo 
fick  of  the  plain  realities  of  common  life. 
In  Werter,  there  is  no  exaggerated  defcrip- 
tion,  no  unnatural  or  inflated  language,  no 

10 
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gilding  or  glitter.    You  feel  always  at  home, 
and  find  you rfelf  among  fuch  people  as  you 
daily  meet ;  and  it  is  this  truth  of  painting 
that   communicates   the  flrong  intereft  we 
feel  in  the  perfons,  while  our  judgment  is  in, 
arms  againft  their  condud.     It  is  the  man- 
chineel  tree,  whofe  apples  attra£l  us  as  much 
by  their  refemblance  to   the  fruits  of  the 
fame  form,  as  by  their  fuperior  beauty.    We 
go  with   the   eafe   of  familiarity   to   repofe 
under  it,   though  its  fhadow  is  danger,  and 
its  fruit  deflrudion.     I  have  faid  fo .  much 
of  Werter,   that   I  mall   refer   all  I  would 
fay  of  myfelf  to  another  letter.     Judge  how 
our  imaginations  have  been  imprefled,  when 
I  tell  you,  Werter  has  enlarged  our  phrafe- 
ology.     Lad  O6lober,  the  Spey  very  often 
inundated  the  valley  we  inhabit  ;  the  various 
weather  that  caufed  this  overflow,  occafioned 
many  of  thofe  nights  in  which  the  moon 
burfls  out,   and  vaniflies  by  turns  in  total 
gloom.      This   partial     light    makes    our 
mountain  fcenery  appear  very  awful,  and 
the  tremulous  effulgence  on  the  wide  ex- 
panfe   of    troubled    waters   heightens  the 
cffecl.     Thefc  we  familiarly  called  Werter 

nights. 
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nights.  You  cannot  but  remember  the 
horrors  of  his  nocturnal  rambles,  while 
meditating  the  perpetration  of  "  a  deed 
without  a  name." — Rejoice  that  my  critical 
quiver  is  emptied,  and  believe  me  your 
unchanged  and  unchangeable  friend. 


LETTER    XXIX. 
TO    MRS.    SMITH,    GLASGOW. 

May  1 6,  1789. 

ee  pITY  me,  O  my  friend  !  for  the  hand 
of  God  hath  touched  me ;  touched  me  to 
the  very  quick,   and  that  in   a  manner  fo 
utterly  unexpected,  I  feel  ftill  like  a  perfon 
ftunned   by   a   thunder-bolt,,  beginning  to 
pant  for  breath,  and  look  about  to  fee  what 
I  have  left,  and  to  feel  for  what  I  have  loft. 
I  know  I  need  not  have  recourfe  to  declama- 
tion to  intereft  your  tendered  fympathy.  You 
know  that  the  dear  creature,  it  has  pleafed 
the  Almighty  to  deprive  me  of,    was  my 
pride  and  my  delight.     The  fpirit  and  ani- 
mation 
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mation  of  that  fine  countenance  no  one  ever 
beheld  without  being  ftruck  with  its  marked 
expreffion ;  and  that  fair  promife  of  every 
human  excellence  which  dawned  through 
every  word  and  action,  his  fond  parents 
viewed  with  fecret  exultation !  Afk  Charlotte 
if  I  exaggerate,  or  if  ever  (he  faw  fuch  man- 
Knefs,  generofity,  and  tendernefs,  appear  in 
a  child.  There  was  nothing  he  dreaded 
like  giving  me  a  moment's  pain.  O!  what 
have  we  loft?  But  what  has  he  efcaped  by 
this  early  removal !  Ripening,  as  he  was, 
for  immortality,  he  lived  more  in  thefe  four 
ihort  years  than  mod  children  do  in  ten.  . 
He  walked,  fpoke,  thought,  and  felt  fooner 
than  any  child  I  ever  faw  or  heard  of. 

"  Why  wanders  wretched  thought  about  his  tomb. 
In  infidel  diftrefs?"— 

I  know  the  vanity  of  thefe  fond,  foolifli 
recollections.  I  know  how  well  it  becomes 
a  chriftian  to  render  his  own  gifts  meekly  to 
the  Divine  Giver,  when  demanded.  This, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  is  often  and  eafily 
faid.  Nay,  I  could  fay  it  all  myfelf,  but 
nature  will  have  her  way.  When  Mary  II. 
of  England  was  on  her  death-bed,  early 
VOL.  ii.  H  finifhing 
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finifhing  a  pious  and  exemplary  life  with  a 
fuitable  conclufion,  (he,  having  been  afked 
if  any  of  the  various  remedies  (he  took  did 
her  good,  anfwered,  that  nothing  did  her 
good  but  prayer.  I  may  fay  fomething  like 
this ;  but,  alas !  my  efforts  to  feek  this 
relief  are,  like  my  dear  child,  cold,  dead, 
inanimate ! — the  heart  fpeaks  nor,  moves 
not,  under  the  oppreflive  weight.  Here  is 
great  room  for  cenfure.T  Be  it  so.  It  is  not 
your  approbation,  but  your  fympathy  that 
1  folicit.  When  I  wrote  lad  I  dreaded  the 
meafles ;  John  took  them,  but  very  favour- 
ably ;  we  had  not  the  lead  apprehenfion  for 

this   darling -- 

******* 
Excufe  my  dwelling  on  minutiae  fo  dear  to 
my  remembrance.  Yet  how  fhall  I  fpeak 
of  the  three  following  days  ?  or,  how  pro- 
cure fome  oblivious  draught,  to  wafh  them 
for  ever  from  my  remembrance  ?  The  un- 
fpeakable  pains  he  then  endured  Rill  prefs 
upon  my  heart.  Ytt  he  was  fenfible  to  tl  e 
laft  minute,  expreffed  pity  and  tenderntfs 
for  us  by  words,  and  then  by  fign?,  when 
h:s  fpeech  grew  languid  and  imperfect,  As 
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he  became  weaker  he  grew"  calm,  and,  at 
length,  expired, 

"  As  fofc  as  balm,  as  mild  as  air." 
At  fix  in  the  morning,  May  izth,  this  hu- 
man wonder  forfook  its  earthly  prifon,  and 
mingled  with  its  kindred  angels.  We  faw 
him  depart  without  a  tear.  Now  we  can 
weep,  and  that  is  fome  relief.  O  pray  for 
us!  Adieu !  r-I  pity  poor  Charlotte,  to  whom 
our  beloved  child  was  very  dear,  and  me 
thinks  and  feely  deeper  than  mod  people.  I 
have  announced  her  lofs  to  her,  for  fuch  I 
know  me  confiders  it. 


LETTER    XXX. 
TO    MRS.    SMITH,    GLASGOW. 

Laggan,  May  26,  i,  89. 
MY    DEAREST  FRIEND, 

WERE  you  as  happy  as  your  great  worldly 
profperity,  the  efteem  of  all  that  know  you 
trtily,  can  make  you,  you  would  be  very 
unfit  to  enter  into  the  prefent  feelings  of  my 
heart  j  thefe  acute  returns  of  pain,  thefe 
H  2  agonizing 
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agonizing  recollections,  that  darken  the 
fummer's  fun,  and  throw  a  veil  of  univerfal 
fadnefs  over  the  fair  face  of  nature  j — the 
recital  of  fuch  fenfations  would  form  poor 
entertainment  for  a  perfon  engrofied  or 
elated  by  the  pleafures  and  gaities  of  this 
world. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  went  to 
Fort  George,  by  particular  dejire;  but, 
alas  !  I  found,  to  my  forrow,  that  "  change 
of  place  is  only  change  of  pain."  The  regi- 
ment in  which  my  father  ferved  during  the 
years  of  my  childhood,  and  to  which  he  is 
flill  much  attached,  he  imagined  would  in- 
tereft  me;  but  whether  it  be  that  the  habit 
of  a  retired  life  has  made  me  think  differently 
from  what  I  ufed  to  do,  or  that  my  mind  is 
entirely  engroffed  with  one  fad  and  tender 
idea,  I  fee  them  not  as  old  friends,  but  mere- 
ly as  worldlings  fluttering  after  trifles.  I  am 
now  at  home,  after  fpending  a  dreary  month 
at  the  Fort,  without  being  awake  to  any 
thin^  but  f  oor  C.  We  thought  fhe  would 
be  the  better  for  change  of  air  and  lalt  water. 
Her  rapid  growth  enervates  her.  We  have 

brought  your  relation  home  w'th  us - 

Charlotte  will  be  home  this  week.     I  am 

relieved 
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relieved  at  the  thought  of  it.  To  her  I  dare 
talk  fully  of  what  is  ever  in  my  thoughts* 
With  her  I  can  venture  to  feed  my  infatiable 
forrow,  with  every  little  anecdote  and  recol- 
lection that  will  ferve  to  keep  his  dear 
memory  alive.  His  father,  though  he  cannot 
get  over  it  himfelf,  blames  me  very  juftly 
for  repining  at  my  darling's  happinefs.  I 
will  not  be  furprifed  or  angry,  though  you 
mould  reprove  me  for  this  extravagance ; 
but  I  am  not  well;  and  returning  here,  I 
find  my  beloved  child's  image  in  every  place, 
in  fome  of  thofe  lively  and  (hiking  attitudes 
which  were  almoft  peculiar  to  himfelf.  I 
cannot  go  to  the  door  without  feeing  the 
fpot  where  the  cold  eaith  covers  that  lovely 
countenance,  which  1  never  could  behold 
without  an  emotion  of  pleafure,  only  exceed- 
ed by  my  prefent  anguifh.  Happily  I  have 
preferved  his  dear  profile,  taken  when  he 
was  out  of  humour.  His  fenfible  frown 
adds  flrength  to  the  expreflion  of  the  mod 
animated  countenance  I  ever  beheld.  I  do, 
not  acknowledge  your  kindnefs  to  Charlotte. 
I  do  not  anfwer  a  fentence  of  your  mod 
affectionate  letter,  which  I  thankfully  re- 
H  3  ceived 
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ceived  a  month  ago.  I  can  fpeak  of  nothing 
but  the  only  thing  I  think  of.  Do  not  think 
I  neglecl  the  only  method  of  procuring  true 
confolation.  I  earneftly  implore  ftrength 
to  bear  my  forrows ;  but  I  am  not  able  to 
pray,  or  wim,  in  any  degree,  to  enable  me 
to  forget  the  objecl  of  them— -his  remem- 
brance is  fo  fweet  to  my  foul,  and  my  afpi- 
rations  after  a  re-union  with  him,  where  we 
mall  part  no  more,  are-  fo  confequently 
ftrong.  Pray  read  Dr.  Gregory's  Com- 
parative View,  &c.  and  obferve  particularly 
the  laft  feclion  on  the  influence  of  religion  j 
that  on  tafte  j  and  the  ftriclures  on  falfe 
refinement.  I  long  to  have  you  mare  the 
entertainment  they  afforded  to  my  happier 
hours.  A  letter  from  you  is  almoft  the  only 
thing  I  could  read  now.  Write  amply  j 
give  me  good  accounts  of  Mr.  B — ;  and 
believe  you  are  one  of  the  few  that  Hill 
intereft  me.  Farewell ! 


THE    MOUNTAINS. 


LETTER     XXXI. 
TO    MRS.    SMITH. 

Laggan,  Auguft  3,  1789. 
MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

WEEK  after  week  has  elapfed  without  my 
gratifying  myfelf  by  writing  to  you,  or  being 
able  to  aflign  a  good  reafon.  I  mall  affign 
the  true  one  j  which,  at  the  fame  time,  I  own 
I  cannot  juftify.  "When  1  received  your  letter, 
in  which  you  animadvert,  very  juflly,  on  the 
folly,  not  to  fay  guilt,  of  wafting  that  time  and 
thought  in  fruitlefs  mourning  for  the  dead, 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  ufeful  at- 
tention to  thofe  who  are  left,  I  was  amamed 
to  difcover  the  flate  of  my  mind  even  to 
you  ;  and  from  you  how  could  I  conceal  it  ? 
Truth  is,  my  mind  has  been  either  wound 
up  to  a  pitch,  at  which  it  could  not  long 
remain,  or  funk  in  the  deepeft  dejection.  -  - 

###**## 
But   in  vain  do  I   weary  and  exhauft  my 
worn-out  fpirits  in  purfuit  of  a  vifion  that 
H  4  eludes 
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eludes  my  grafp.  Alas !  I  muft  turn  my 
eyes  to  objects  more  attainable,  and  more 
fuited  to  my  fituation,  and  the  ties  that  flill 
hold  me  to  this  world.  I  muft  again  run  the 
round  of  earthly  cares  and  low  purfuits,  and 
wait  patiently  till  my  appointed  day  come. 
For  I  fhall  go  to  him,  but  he  mail  not 
return  to  me.  A  late  alarm,  from  another 
part  of  my  family,  convinced  me  forcibly  of 
my  own  weaknefs  and  inconfiftency.  The 
grief  which  I  could  neither  foothe  or  reafon 
down,  grew  more  tolerable  on  being  divided. 
A  bright  atmofphere,  a  bufy  fcene,  and  the 
affectionate  attention  of  a  pleafing  and  eafy 
companion,  did  more  to  relieve  my  mind 
than  all  that  reafon  or  reflection  could 
fuggeft.  I  always  think  of  him,  but  with 
more  compofure.  I  view '  him  as  having 
paffed  the  fiery  trial  of  fuffering,  and  as 
regarding  us  with  tender  compaffion.  The 
firft  thing  that  alleviated  my  diftrefs  was 
Charlotte's  return,  in  itfelf  pleafing,  but  flill 
more  gratifying,  as  her  minute  details  about 
you  all,  made  you  in  a  manner  vifible  and  pre- 
fent  to  us.  This  fufpehded  the  fenfe  of  pain, 
by  renewing  the  pleafing  remembrance  of 

the 
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the  innocent  happy  hours  we  formerly  pafled 
together.  My  youngeft  boy  had  got  a  hurt, 
the  confequences  of  which  alarmed  us,  but 
he  is  now  better.  Our  bufy  feafon  coming 
on,  and  finding  myfelf  incapable  of  any 
fteady  application  within  doors,  I  fent  his 
maid  to  the  hay-making,  and  wandered  out 
a  good  deal  with  him  in  my  arms.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  exertion,  I  have  found 
exercifein  the  open  air  operates  beyond  any 
thing  towards  the  relief  of  depreflion  of 
fpirits.  Long  may  it  be  before  you  require 
any  fuch  remedy  for  that  heavieft  of  evils !  I 
have  been  indeed  very  little  within,  till  of 
late  that  the  bad  weather  has  confined  me. 

I  have  thought  much  of  what  you  fay  of  a 
certain  friend  of  mine  being  in  danger  of 
running  into  the  extreme  of  enthufiafm  j 
bur,  after  all,  cannot  think'the  hazard  very 
ferious,  though  I  have  paufed  and  pondered 
fufficiently  on  the  fubjecl:.  The  fad  is,  that 
it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  flatter  ourfelves,  that 
the  great  work  of  our  falvation  is  a  bye  con- 
cern, for  which  we  may  occafionally  fet 
afide  a  few  minutes,  which,  by  chance,  are 
left  vacant  from  bufinefs  or  pleafures.  This 
H  5  does 
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does  not  agree  with  the%  opinion  which  the 
wife  and  good  in  all  ages,  and  of  all  per- 
fuafions,  feera  to  have  entertained  (how- 
ever different  their  degrees  of  light  and  in- 
telligence) viz.  that  our  manner  of  exifting 
here  is  not  the  final  end  of  our  being ;  that 
this  is  merely  a  Mate  of  probation,  in  which 
there  is  a  glimmering  of  light  afforded  us, 
barely  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  good  and  evil ; 
and  a  degree  of  choice  and  judgment,  jufl 
enough  to  enable  us  to  make  a  feleclion,  and 
hold  by  the  bed.  Were  our  intellect  ftrong 
enough  to  difcern  the  lucid  order,  and 
according  harmony  of  the  divine  fcheme 
of  Providence  in  its  full  extent ;  could  the 
horrors  of  guilt,  and  its  confequent  punifh- 
ment,  he  made  vifible  through  the  thick  veil 
of  humanity,  or  could  weak  mortal  eyes 
bear  the  refulgence  of  celeftial  beauty ;  there 
could  he  no  room  for  choice  or  hefitation, 
no  exercife  of  fortitude,  difcernment,  faith 
or  hope,  no  flruggles  betwixt  the  erring 
will  and  the  love  of  rectitude.  Creatures 
left  without  choice,  and  impelled  by  the 
clear  and  glaring  certainty  before  them,  not 
ftruggling  up  the  hill  to  virtue  and  felicity, 
14  but 
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but  fwimming  with  the  ftream  in  torpid  eafe 
could  not  exercife  thofe  virtues,  which  our 
imperfeft  ftate  fo  loudly  calls  for.  All  the 
noble  exertions,  all  the  fofter  emotions,  of 
the  mind,  lofe  their  meaning  and  their  ufe, 
where  there  is  no  vice  to  combat,  no  diflrefs 
to  relieve,  no  weaknefs  to  protect.  All  this 
is  fo  like  common-place,  that  you  muft  con* 
fider  me  as  digrefiing  very  widely,  Yet  the 
perpetual  ftruggle  and  warfare  with  guilt 
and  forrovv,  which  is  evidently  our  appointed 
talk  and  duty  here,  leaves  little  room  to  fup- 
pofe  that  any 'body  can  be  r'ghtecus  over 
much.  We  fee  our  duty  imperfectly  in  this 
lan.l  of  (hades  and  apparitions.  Thus 
much,  however,  we  are  certain  of,  that  we 
walk  continually  on  the  brink  of  danger  in 
the  open  paths  of  life.  If  not  happier,  thofe 
are  certainly  fafer,  who,  in  fome  meafure, 
fly  from  the  conflict.  What  do  people  pur- 
fue  in  the  world  but  bufmefs  or  pleafure  ? 
The  regulation  of  the  mind,  and  the  exertion 
of  that  aftive  beneficence  which  true  piety 
produces,  form  fuch  an  occupation  to  a 
mind  fo  turned,  as  to  exercife  all  its  faculties 
in  the  mofl  agreeable  manner,  With  thofe  ' 
H  6  who 
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who  have  made  great  advances  in  piety,  I 
fhould   fuppofe  "  perfect   love   cafteth  out 
fear ;"  and  that  thefe  exercifes  become  a 
fource  of  pure  and  lading  pleafure,  as  in- 
comprehenfible  to  the  children  of  this  world, 
as  colours  to  the  blind.     Enthufiafm  is  the 
wine  of  life  ;  it  cheers  andfupportsthe  mind; 
though  excefs,  in  either  cafe,  produces  in- 
toxication  and  madnefs.     I  am  not  fure  that 
the  religion  of  the  heart  can  exifl  without  a 
certain  degree  of  enthufiafm.     What  noble 
or  tender  emotion  of  the  mind  is  excited  in 
any  great  degree  without  producing  it  ?  Very 
few  affix  a  precife  or  determinate  idea  to  the 
word,  ufed  in  a  religious  fenfe.     You  will 
hear  many  people,  who  have  never  thought 
about    the   matter,   parrotizing  about   en- 
thufiafm,  when  they  mean  bigotry  or  fana- 
ticifm,    if,  indeed,    they    mean  any  thing. 
Religion  has  not  fo  great  an  enemy  upon 
earth  as  vanity  ;  and  no  wonder,  fince  true 
piety  mufl  needs  be  founded  in  deep  humi- 
lity.    Wealth,  power,  and  diftinclion  cannot 
be  attained  by  all  the  vain  and  ambitious  -t 
but  the  prize  of  wit  and  wifdoni  feems  always 
within  reach  to  thofe  determined  to  be  wife 

or 
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or  witty.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  purchafe  thefe 
diftin&ions  as  cheap  as  poffible,  exchange 
the  principles  they  only  feemed  to  poflefs, 
for  the  character  of  wit  and  talents  they  only 
feemed  to  acquire.  They  hear  impious  wit 
ofreneft  quoted  by  the  thoughtlefs  and  difli- 
pated,  and,  therefore,  they  think  impiety 
neceflarily  implies  wit,  and  are  indeed  very 
often  incapable  of  diftinguifhing  the  one  from 
the  other.  Thefe  are  the  people  who  fo 
frequently  talk  with  contempt  and  ridiculeof 
enthufiafm,  in  the  religious  fenfe  of  that 
expreflion,  as  they  mlfunderftand  it.  I  have 
been  very  ferious,  and,  as  generally  turns 
out  in  that  cafe,  very  tedious ;  butvfome  late 
inftances  that  I  have  met  with,  of  abfurd 
pretenfions  to  wit,  founded  on  flill  more 
abfurd  pretenfions  to  infidelity,  have  really 
provoked  me  ;  ^fpecially,  as  I  very  well 
know  this  pretender  believes  and  trembles  in 
the  dark.  For  his  impiety  he  muft  account 
to  his  Maker  ;  but  his  impertinent  often- 
tation  is  an  offence  againft  fociety.  I 
fuppofe  you  are  very  glad  that  I  am  going  to 
bid  you  good  night.  I  fancy  you  will  think, 
after  giving  you  this  leclure  on  impiety,  the 

next 
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next  thing  I.fhall  fet  about  will  be  to  caution 
bees  and  ants  againfl:  idlenefs,  or  our  friend 
W.  D.  againfl  too  much  gravity  and  aufte- 
rity.  I  don't  know  whether  you  M  ill  be  the 
better  for  reading  this,  but  I  am  much  the 
better  for  writing  it,  and  that  you  will  think 
a  fufficient  apology.  Adieu  !  my  dear  ;  I 
have  taken  the  declamation,  and  left  adion 
to  you.  Be  ever  what  you  have  been,  and  I 
(hall  be  at  no  lofs  for  an  example  to  illuflrate 
forne  of  my  fage  precepts. 


LETTER    XXXil. 

TO    MRS.    BROWN,    GLASGOW. 

L-ggan,  Aug  13,  i;^: 
MY    DEAR    MRS.    BROWN  ! 

I  AM  fuch  an  ceconomift  of  your  pence, 
that  I  have  deferred  my  fmcere  and  cordial 
congratulations  all  this  time,  in  hopes  of 
getting  them  fent  by  one  who  has  cheated 
me  at  laft.  Yet  this  is  the  only  teflimony 
in  my  power  to  give  of  the  unabated 
fiiendihipl  (ball  always  retain  for  you,  and 

this 
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this  is  fimply  all ;  for,  with  me,  defpondency 
and  ill  health  have  been  fo  condantly  pro- 
ducing and  reproducing  each  other,  for  fome 
time  pad,  that  I  have  neither  the  power 
nor  inclination  to  furnifh  you  with  the 
lead  degree  of  entertainment.  Charlotte 
and  I  were  all  lad  week  on  a  tour  of  vifits 
on  Loch  Laggan  fide,  where  the  romantic 
fingularity  of  the  place,  and  peculiar  turn 
of  its  fequeftered  inhabitants,  might,  in 
happier  hours,  have  afforded  a  fubjeft  for 
amufmg  defcription :  As  it  is,  I  can  only 
fay,  that  the  rocks  and  woods  which  border 
this  fine  piece  of  water,  are  equally  gloomy 
and  magnificent  ;  while  the  fpot  where  we 
fpent  mod  of  our  allotted  days,  can  be 
equalled  by  few  in  a  fingular  aiTernblage  of 
rural  beauties.  The  deep  filence  which 
furrounds  you,  in  a  place  fecluded  even  from 
the  Highland  world,  and  didant  from  every 
other  human  dwelling,  aifords  leifure  to 
contemplate  the  placid  features  of  the  fcene 
around  the  houfe.  This,  from  a  fmall  emi- 
nence, furveys  a  meadowy  plain,  bordering 
on  the  lake,  in  which  large  trees  have  been 
left  here  and  there,  producing  a  very  fine. 

effefl 
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effecl  to  the  eye.     Through  this  extended 
meadow,  a  dream,  delightfully  pure,  wanders 
over  fine  gravel,  while  you  trace  its  progrefs 
by  the  copfes  of  hazle  and  alder,  vocal  with 
the  fweeteft  ftrain  of  woodland  melody,  and 
rich  in  all  the  fmaller  wild  fruits  that  abound 
in  this  diftrict.     In  the  immediate  fcene  you 
are  foothed  with  every  thing  that  is  beautiful, 
and  in  the'furrounding  ones,  awed  by  all 
that  is  majeftic.     The  lofty  Coryarder,   the 
haunt  of  eagles  and  of  clouds,  towers  behind  j 
before,  the  lake  fpreads  its   Mill  expanfe  ; 
oppofite,  the    dark   remains   of  the    moft 
ancient  foreft  in  Scotland  borders  the  whole 
eaft  fide  of  the  lake ,  above  it  rifes  a  moun- 
tain wooded  almoft  to  the  top ;  and  beyond 
thefe  awful  folitudes  appear  rocks,  at  whofe 
barren  defolation  the  mind  revolts.     Of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  recefs,  I  can  only  fay, 
that  they  are  peaceful  and  induftrious,  and 
feem  as  mild  and  harmlefs  as  the  flieep,  who 
are  the  fole  fubjec~ls  of  this  realm  of  folitude, 
1  mould  tell  you,  that  the  lake  contains  two 
fmall  wooded  iflands,  on  which  are"  fome 
fragments  of  buildings  of  the  rnofl  remote 
antiquity.     One  is  called  the  Ifle  of  Kings ; 

the 
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the  other  that  of  Dogs ;  for  there,  it  would 
appear,  their  Caledonian  majefties,  who 
had  here  a  hunting  feat,  ufed  to  confine  Bran 
and  Luath,  and  all  their  other  followers  of 
the  chace.  It  was  hay-making  time  ;  we 
worked  at  our  needles,  or  wandered*at  will, 
all  the  long  fun-ftiine  day,  in  the  haunt  of 
rocs.  .  In  the  evening,  we  had  regularly  a 
party  on  the  water,  and  mufic.  You  ftart, 
but  I  am  correct.  When  our  landlord's 
fons  had  work'd  till  tea-time,  they  came  in 
to  reft  ,  and  whenever  tea  was  over,  they 
launched  out  their  boat,  which  two  of  them, 
rowed  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  lake,  while 
the  third  played,  on  the  violin,  fome  of  our 
favourite  old  tunes,  that  brought  you  and 
your  mufic  full  on  my  recollection.  But 
we  were  not  merely  regaled  with  airy  founds; 
the  central  gloom  of  the  ancient  foreft 
abounds  in  bilberries,  ftrawberries,  &c.  &c  ; 
and  having  others  with  us  to  haflen  the  tafk 
of  gathering,  we  left  the  youths  fishing, 
returned  by  twilight,  and  flipped  on  the 
trout  they  caught,  the  fruit  we  gathered, 
and  richer  cream  than  ever  your  Lowland 
eyes  beheld.  This  literally  paftoral  excurfion 

has 
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has  fet  my  pen  in  motion  beyond  my  own 
expectations  ;  for  I  have  fo  far  loft  the 
knack  of  writing  upon  nothing,  which  you 
once  afcribed  to  me,  that  I  feem  now  no 
longer  able  to  write  on  any  thing. 

Where  I  pofiefied  of  defcriptive  talents, 
Charlotte's  extravagant  joy,  on  the  birth  of 
your  fon,  would  give  full  room  for  their  dif- 
play.  As  for  me,  the  moral  and  melan- 
choly turn  which  my  thoughts  have  lately 
taken,  leads  me  to  afibciate  even  the 
cradle  with  the  grave,  its  iure,  however 
diflant  fucceflbr. 

''Birth's  feeble  cry, and  death's  deep  dtfmalgroan/* 
are  very  properly  connected  by  our  favourite 
plaintive  bard  ;  whom,  by  the  bye,  I  am 
told  it  is  not  now  the  famion  to  admire. 
Dear  Jenny,  continue  to  love  me,  till  I 
learn  "  the  laft  new  fafhion  of  the  heart,' 
till  1  ceafe  to  have  a  tafle  and  feelings  of 
my  own,  and,  to  be  in  fome  m^afuve 
•guided  by  them.  I  wonder  when  it  will  be 
the  fafiiion  to  regret  that  the  grafs  is  not 
blue,  or  the  Ikies  green. — Pray  beftow  the 
charity  of  a  letter  upon  me  very  foon.  A 
little  time  from  you  will  now  be  valued  like 

the 
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the  widow's  mite,  becaufe  you  can  ill  fpare 

it,— -I  heartily  condole  with  Mrs. , 

on  the  lofs  ofherfon,  which  will  wound  her 
pride,  as  well  as  her  more  tender  feelings  ; 
for  I  fuppofe  me  was  vain  of  having  him. 
I  too,  was  vain  once,  but  my  vanity,  I  hope, 
k  buried  with  the  caufeofit.  Charlotte, 
whofe  love  of  infancy  is  mod  inordinate, 
regrets  that  me  is  not  with  you,  to  affift  in 
nurfing  your  heir.  Mr.  G.  joins  me  in  warm 
and  fmcere  wiflies,  that  he  may  be  a  long 
continued  bleffing  to  you  both  j  and,  with 
beft  refpe&s  to  his  father,  let  me  add  a 
caution  which  painful  experience  dictates — 
Love  him  with  moderation,  as  we  ought  to 
do  every  earthly  thing.  Make  my  bed 
wiflies  to  your  brothers  and  their  mates,  and 
thank  the  latter  for  me,  on  Charlotte's 
account. 

I   am,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brown,  with  much 
affeiuon, 

Yours. 
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LETTER   XXXIII. 


TO    MRS.    MACINTOSH. 


Laggan,  Dec.  23.  17^9. 
MADAM, 

THOUGH  I  feel  a  defire  of  exprefiing  to 
you,  in  fome  degree,  the  deep  fenfe  we  all 
have  of  the  generous  part  you  have  acted 
towards  Mifs  Grant,  I  own  I  am  at  a  lofs 
how  to  do  juftice  to  my  own  fentiments  on 
that  fubject,  without  running  the  riik  of 
wounding  your  delicacy,  or  falling  into  the 
beaten  track  of  unmeaning  compliment. 
This  I  know  has.  by  frequent  mifapplication, 
loft  its  value  and  fignificance.  Yet  I  am 
fure  no  perfon,  capable  of  acling  as  you  Have 
done  on  this  occafion,  can  be  at  a  lofs  to 
judge  how  people  muft  be  touched  with  a 
kindnefs  of  the  mofl  eflential  importance, 
done  them  in  that  iuftance,  where  they  feel 
it  mod  tenderly  ;•  and  this  by  a  perfon, 

w  hofe 
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whofe  character  (the  only  thin^  we  know  of 
you)  is  fuch,  as  makes  protection  and  advice 
doubly  valuable,  and  thoroughly  to  be  de- 
pended on.  The  partial  light  in  which  we 
view  this  objed  of  our  greateft  earthly  foil- 
citude,  endeared  to  us  by  innocence,  mif- 
fortune,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  her 
difpofnion,  led  us  to  hope  for  the  kind  offices 
and  good  wifhes  of  every  well-difpofed 
perfon.  But  it  required  a  very  liberal  and 
fuperior  mind  indeed,  to  take  fo  clear  and 
juft  a  view  of  objects  fo  remote  and  detached. 
We  will  not  take  all  the  credit  of  doing,  as 
youTeem  to  think,  what"  no  one  elfe  would 
have  done.  Your  prefent  conduct  convinces 
me  chat,  in  our  place,  you  would  have  aSed 
juft  as  we  did  ;  but  I  am  not,  by  any  means, 
fo  clear  that  we,  in  your  place,  mould  have 
done  as  you  did.  Uncommon  and  diftin- 
terefted  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  by 
people  who  live  in  the  world,  are  efforts  like 
i'wimtning  againfl  the  current.  Reclufes, 
like  us,  walk  in  the  light  which  emanates 
from  the  unbiaffed  mind,  and  feek  or  hope 
no  other  approbation  than  the  whifpered 

plaudit 
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plaudit  of  the  gratified  heart.  In  this  cafe 
we  have  more ;  we  are  doubly  rewarded,  by 
the  diftinguifhed  merit  of  the  object  of  our 
.  cares,  and  the  daily  improvements  that 
mark  her  progrefs  in  knowledge  and  in 
virtue. 

Her  reception  in  the  family  of  her  worthy 
relation,  Mr.  Douglas*,  is  a  circumftance 
every  way  favourable  to  her.    Every  motive 
of  prudence  and  gratitude  confpire  ta  make 
it  highly  proper  for  her  to  facrifice  her  own 
views  and  inclinations  to  the  flighted  indi- 
cation of  their  will.     The  circle  of  acquain- 
tance me  made,  when  fhe  went  to  town, 
though  not  wide,  nor  perhaps  highly  fafhion- 
able,  was  among  people  of  real  worth  and 
estimation,   to  whom  (he  owes    much  for 
civility  and  moft  uieful   attention.     Thefe 
it  would  be  moil  indelicate  arid  ungrateful 

*  Mr.  John  Dougla;,  of  Gl.ifgow,  was  nearly 
related  to  thrs  juftly  admired  young  perfbn  ;  and 
there  a  moil  aiTedtionate  intimacy  began  betwixt 
her  and  his  daughter,  now  Mrs.  JDouglas,  of 
Douglas  Park. 

in 
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in  her  to  drop.  Yet  it  will  not  be  proper  in 
her  to  go  any  where  without  their  full  appro- 
bation (I  mean  the  Douglas's).  How  to  aft 
or  apologize  in  this  or  any  delicate  cafe,  I 
am  fure  fne^will  be  directed  by  your  candid 
advice. 

Mr.  G.  and  Charlotte  join  in  offering 
our  molt  grareful  refpefts  to  you  and  good 
Mr.  Macintofli,  &c.  &c. 


LETTER    XXXIV. 
TO    MRS.    BROWN. 

Laggan,  Ftk  13,  1790. 
MY    DEAR    MRS.    BROWN  ! 

I  HAVt  deferred  writing  to  you  this  long 
time,  waiting  the  return  of  as  much  ftrength 
a  id  fpirits  as  mould  enable  me  to  do  it  with 
fome  degree  of  fulnefs  and  precifion.  Though 
Ibmewhat  better,  I  am  far  from  well,  .and. 

have 
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have  been  this  week  j>aft  crowded  with  pe<> 
pie  coining  to  take  leave  of  the  young  tra- 
vellers, who  go  to-morrow.  In  the  firft 
place,  my  mind  is  perfectly  at  eafe  with 
regard  to  the  depofit  I  am  about  to  place  in 
your  hands  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  I  mall  never 
think  of  giving  you  directions  about  it,  con- 
vinced that,  at  this  time  of  life,  and  in  this 
flage  of  education,  your  judgment  is  far 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  my  own. 
The  arduous  talk  of  forming  her  heart,  and 
inflilling  into  her  mind  principles  of  moral 
rectitude  and  devout  fubmiffion  to  the  fource 
of  all  goodnefs,  is,  I  hope,  in  fome  degree 
performed.  She  is  docile,  and  willing  to 
pleafe,  without  the  leaft  tincture  of  levity  on 
.the  one  hand,  or  felf-conceitand  ftubbornnefs 
on  the  other.  You  will  find  her  difpofed  to 
pay  you  implicit 'obedience,  on  the  beft  of 
principles,  that  of  an  interior  convidion, 
that  you  will  only  order  what  is  right.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  hint  at  the  defects  J 
obferved,  yet  durft  not  blame,  in  her  pad 
education,  in  which  I  have  had  little 

mare. 

*       *       * 
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******* 
******* 

Experience  has  taught  me  the  evil  of  this. 
Kept  conftantly  to  my  needle  (of  which 
application  many  trophies  remain)  I  was 
childimly  ignorant  of  every  thing  elfe  when 
I  got  the  charge  of  a  family. 

******* 
But  I  have  employed  her  in  this  manner  alt 
winter,  and  find  her  fo  afhamed  of  defi- 
ciency, and  willing  to  pleafe  and  be  ufeful, 
that  I   hope  me  will  conquer  all  indolent 
habits.      While  abfent  from  us,   me  was 
fhut  up  with  old  people,  without  a  com- 
panion,  or  any  relaxation  but  what  books 
afforded;  in  thefe  me  took  refuge,  and  in 
thefe  found    confolation  :    but   they  were 
taken   without   choice  or  felection.      She 
has,  from  a  kind  of  neceffity,  read  more, 
and  perhaps  reflected  and  digested  more, 
than  any  Mifs  of  her  age  you  know.  There 
is  a  certain  thoughtful  indolence,  a  degree 
of    over-refinement,    and   an    indifference 
towards  ordinary  characters,  and  common, 
though  very  ufeful  things,  to  be  feared,  as  the 
refult  of  much  knowledge  early  acquired. 
VOL.  xi.  i  This 
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This  is  more  efpecially  to  be  feared  in  a 
mind  that  unites  a  degree  of  mafculine 
folidity  and  habits  of  refle&ion,  with  the 
quicknefs  and  fenfibility  common  to  the 
fex  ;  and  fuch  are  generally  thofe  female 
minds  that  range  beyond  the  ufual  limits  in 
fearch  of  knowledge  and  entertainment. 
However,  we  need  not  much  fear ;  when  our 
pupil  enters  her  teens,  and  acquires  the 
love  of  drefs,  and  third  for  amufement 
natural  to  that  period,  all  this  may  fcatter 
like  morning  mifts.  I  do  not  however, 
wifti  her  to  read  much  at  this  time  ;  and 
what  (he  does  read,  I  wifh  to  be  of  a  moral 
and  ferious  cad.  Let  her  write,  dance,  and 
attend  a  geographical  clafs,  with  Mr.  S — 's 
children.  Drawing  and  mufic  are  both  out 
of  the  queftion  :  me  has  neither  ear  for 
the  one,  nor  that  turn  of  fancy  which  leads 
to  excellence  in  the  other.  Tinkling  and 
daubing  are  tolerable  amufements  for  the 
fuperabundant  leifure  of  the  wealthy,  who 
have  the  means,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  make 
art  fupply  the  defe&s  of  nature;  but  I 
would  not  wade  time  and  money  in  fwim- 
ming  againit  the  dream,  were  it  but  to 

prevent 


prevent  the  painful  hypocrify  of  thofe  who 
are  forced,  from  mere  compaflion,  to 
"  d — n  with  faint  praife"  miferable  mufic, 
and  wretched  drawing.  I  defpife  the 
faftiionable  frippery  of  fillagree,  which 
neither  difplays  tafte,  nor  forms  habits  of 
attention  and  diligence.  Needle-work,  good 
old  court  needle-work,  is  the  thing.  It 
exercifes  fancy,  fixes  attention,  and,  by  per- 
feverance  and  excellence  in  it,  habituates 
the  mind  to  patient  application,  and  to 
thofe  peaceful  and  ftili-life  pleafures,  which 
form  the  chief  enjoyment  of  every  truly 
amiable  woman.  'Ton  is  an  epidemical 
frenzy,  that  follows  and  overtakes  us  every 
where,  though  we  in  following  it  can  over- 
take it  no  where.  Would  you  believe  it  is 
partly  to  Ihun  this,  that  I  was  impatient  to 
fend  your  protegee  from  her  former  abode, 
which  is  become  gay  and  faftiionable,  in  as 
great  excefs  as  this  is  retired  and  ruflicated. 

*          *          *          *          4^        * 

To  remove  her  by  fuch  a  quick  tranfitioa 
from  abfolute  retirement  to  the  beau  monde, 
would  be  deftruclive  to  ail  my  views,  whofe 
object  it  is  to  bring  up  my  children  in  the 
I  2  utmoft 
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utmoft  frugality,  fimplkity,  and  induftry  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  give  them  that  culture 
of  mind,  and  infpire  them  with  that  pro- 
priety and  elegance  of  fentiment,  which 
will  dignify  a  blamelefs  and  virtuous  ob- 
fcurity,  if  that  mould  be  their  lot,  and  form 
their  manners  to  fuch  foftnefs  and  decorum 
as  would  not  difgrace  a  more  eafy  fituation, 
if  Providence  were  pleafed  to  beftow  it  upon 
them.  You  afk,  how  people  fecluded  from 
the  world  are  to  acquire  manner.  I  anfwer, 
that  where  there  is  mind,  there  is  always 
manner  ;  and  when  they  are  accuflomed  to 
treat  each  other  with  gentlenefs  and  cour- 
tefy,  they  will  feel  that  quick  difguft  at 
what  is  rude  and  inelegant,  which  contri- 
butes more  than  any  inftrudion  to  the  re- 
finement of  manners.  I  am  fure  this 
homily  has  worn  out  your  patience.  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  your  filter  is  out  of 
town,  becaufe  I  could  wifh  M —  to  be  with 
her  every  moment  (he  mould  be  abfent  from 
you,  except  a  few  formal  vifits,  which  me 
may  make  to  fome  of  my  old  acquaintance. 
Children  at  her  age  can  hardly  be  con- 
fidered  as  making  any  part  of  the  company, 

'being 
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being  rather  an  incumbrance.     They  how- 
ever  amufe  themfelves,  and  enlarge  their 
circle  of  ideas  by  being  prefent  in  mixed 
companies  ;  but   in  general  I  think   they 
are  more  improved  by  being  with  thofe  they 
know  belt  and  can  be  eafy  with,  becaufe 
they  are  more  interefted,  and  attend  more 
to  their  converfation.     I  am  but  too  feniible 
of  the  taik  I  impofe,  and  the  trouble  I  oc- 
cafion  you  :  but  you  know  not  how  de- 
firous  I  am  to  have  her  in  a  private  family. 
More  I  will  not  fay  ;  for  it  avails  not  to 
teafe  you  with  apologies.  ------  With 

true  efteem  and  unbounded  confidence, 

I  am  yours  mod  fmcerely. 


LETTER    XXXV. 

TO    MISS      OURRY. 

Laggan,  February,  5, 
MY  EVER  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  OWN  it ;  our  correfpondence  did,  for  a 

while,  languifti  on  my  fide.     But  what  has 

i  3  not 
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not  this  interruption  cod  me !  and  htiw  vari- 
ous and  painful  were  the  caufes  of  it !  I  have 
•written,  and  inquired  again  and  again,  with- 
out fuccefs*.  I  fhall,  however,  make  this 
laft  effort  to  difcover  whether  my  deareft 
Anne  is  ftill  a  fellow-traveller  through  this 
vale  of  fhadows  j  or,  whether  I  am  to  con- 
fider  her  as  one  of  thofe  feparated  fpirits, 
whom  tremulous  hope  and  fond  imagination 
flatter  us  with  recognizing,  at  fome  future 
period,  in  holier,  happier  regions ;  for  I  will 
not,  cannot  fuppofe  you  capable  of  neglect- 
ing, flighting,  or  even  forgetting  me. 

Had  my  laft  letter  reached  you,  I  am  cer- 
tain you  would  have  anfwered  it.  Even  my 
unavailing  friend/hip  was  worth  gratitude; 
becaufe  it  was  very  warm  and  very  true, 
and  pure  from  every  felfifh  motive,  except 
the  vanity  of  being  efteemed  by  a  perfon 
of  fuperior  merit,  which  was  certainly  very 
pardonable.  However,  as  you  are  a  human 
creature,  and,  as  fuch,  liable  to  change,  I 
/hall  admit  the  bare  poflibility  of  your 
having  received  and  neglected  my  letter; 
and  (hall,  therefore,  fufpend  giving  any 
*  Mils  Ourry  was  at  this  time  in  Ireland. 

account 
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account  of  my  concerns  till  I  have  it  under 
your  hand,  that  you  are  defirous  to  hear  of 
them. 

I  will  not  regale  you  with  an  account  of 
the  fine  children,  which  it  has  pleafed  God 
to  beftow  on  me;  of  the  ftili  finer  ones 
whom  he  has  thought  fit  to  refume  to 
Himfelf :  or  of  the  tranquillity  and  com- 
parative happinefs  I  have  enjoyed  fince  I 
faw  you  ;  no,  nor  of  the  health  and  prof- 
perity  of  my  parents,  or  the  great  and 
wonderful  viciflirudes  that  have  happened 
in  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance.  I  mud 
not  only  be  defired,  but  intreated,  before 
I  make  any  of  thefe  communications.  I 
will  tell  you,  however,  that  nothing  mall 
ever  abate  that  tender  regard,  which  I 
mail  carry  to  my  grave  for  you.  Mr.  G. 
who  is  your  great  admirer,  longs  alfo  to 
hear  of  you.  Don't  mind  poftage  ;  mind 
only  what  you  owe  on  the  fcore  of  friend« 
(hip  to  your  unaltered. 
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LETTER     XXXVI. 
TO    MISS    OURRY. 

-Laggan,  March,  27,  1791. 
MY  DF.AREST  NANCY, 

THE  fight  of  your  well-known  dear-loved 
hand  filled  my  heart  with  a  pleafure  to  which 
I  knew  nothing  comparable,  unlefs  what  the 
woman  of  Zarepta  might  have  felt,  on  receiv- 
ing her  lamented  fon  alive  from  the  hands 
of  the  prophet.     Alas  !  I  have  a  fad  reafon 
for  too  deeply  feeling    the   force    of  that 
allufion  ;  but  I  will  not  cloud  our  firfl  meet- 
ing with  a  detail  of  forrows ;  as   little  will 
I  take  up  your  time  with  a  tedious  recital  of 
the  ways  and  means  I  have  ufed  to  hear  of 
you.  ------------  -I  had  not 

Mr.  M.'s*  addrefsjbut  endeavoured  to  point 
him  out  by  the  circumflances  of  his  being 
r.  R.  s.  and  having  held  a  place  at  court. 

*  Malliet,  the  father  of  Mifs  Ourry's  friend, 
Mifs  Malliet,  who  then  held  an  office  about  the 
Palace,  and  lived  in  Weftminfter. 

By 
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By  your  having  formerly  taught  me  to  ad- 
drefs  -you  under  Lord  Kin  Tale's  cover,  I 
was  led  to  difcover  you  in  the  manner 
which  has  proved  fo  gratifying  to  us  both. 
May  my  benedictions  reft  and  remain  with 
this  good  Lord.  I  wifli  it  were  as  ho- 
nourable to  him,  as  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing his  hat  where  he  pleafes. — Why  mould 
I  tell  you  why  I  was  fo  much  concerned  and 
afflicted  at  the  melancholy  detail  of  what 
you  have  loft,  and  what  you  have  fuffered  ? 
I  can  but  too  eafily  conceive  what  you  muft 
have  felt  at  the  final  parting  with  your 
worthy  parents.  You  all  lived  fo  much, 
and  fo  entirely  with  each  other,  and  loved 
each  other  fo  exdufwely  as  well  as  ten- 
derly. You  can  better  judge  why  Young 
was  fo  great  a  favourite  with  me,  now  that 
you  know,  by  fad  experience, 

"  There  is  no  pang  like  that  of  bofom  torn 
From  bofom,  bleeding  o'er  the  facred  dead." 

The  depredations  which  fraud  and  villainy 
have  made  on  your  little  (tore,  I  fincerely 
regret.  Yet,  when  I  confider  that  your 
mind  was  alw  ys  fuperior  to  trappings  and 
tinfel,  and  that  forrow  and  ficknefs  mud 
i  5  have 
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have  long  fmce  difiblved  the  charm  that 
attaches  us  to  the  mere  exterior  forms  of 
life  ;  when  I  confider  too  that  you  appear 
to   have  gathered  -  -  -  -  from  the   wreck 

of  your  father's  property,    and   that  you 
are  now  cheriflied  in  the  tender  bofom  of 
friendfliip  and  true  fympathy  ;  I  would  fain 
hope,  your  pecuniary  refources  are  equal  to 
your  wants,    though   not  to  your   fpirits 
and  paft  expectations.     At  worft,  you  can 
purchafe  an  annuity     .--------- 

I  muft  go   lightly   over  paft  tranfa&ions. 

My  next   will  be  under  cover   to  * 

who  is  a  Cornifh  member,  and,  having 
contrived,  like  Orpheus,  by  the  power  of  his 
lyre,  to  build  a  houfe  in  this  country,  is 
our  neighbour  and  acquaintance.  I  hope 
the  mufical  manes  of  the  faid  Orpheus  will 
forgive  my  blunder,  in  imputing  to  him 
what  was  done  by  Amphion,  who,  on  better 
recollection,  built  the  Theban  walls  ;  and, 
though  I  know  you  dearly  love  a  little  hit 
at  me,  I  hope  you  will  have  fo  much  re- 

*  James  Macpherfon,  the  tranflator  of  Oflian  ; 
who  was  our  neighbour  in  the  country,  and  ufed  to 
frank  covers  for  us. 

14  fpe& 
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fpeft  for  my  claffical  recollections,  as  to 
refift  the  temptation  of  comparing  me  to 
one  of  thofe  favages  who  danced  to  the  faid 
plaftic  drains :  I  lie  the  more  open  to  this, 
from  my  fingular  delight  in  long  defcended 

fong.    - -    I    am    refolved,    like 

Dogberry,  to  beftow  all  my  tedioufnefs 
upon  you.  Receive,  mean  time,  an  abridg- 
ed, but  faithful  defcription  of  the  prefent 
date  of  my  family  arid  affairs. 

We  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey ; 
(would  for  your  fake,  it  were  the  Tweed) 
Mr.  G.  poflefles,  one  way  or  other,  an 
income  of -  We  occupy  a  com- 
fortable cottage,  confiding  of  four  rooms, 
light  clofets,  and  a  nurfery,  and  kitchen, 
built  out  by  way  of  addition.  It  is  fituated 
in  a  fouth  afpect,  at  the  foot  of  an  arable 
hill,  behind  which  ftretches  an  extenfive 
mofs,  once  a  foreft,  and  ftill  abound, 
ing  in  fuel,  which  is  furmounted  by  a  lofty 
mountain,  the  top  of  which  is  often  loft  in 
the  clouds,  while  its  bofom,  hollow  and 
verdant,  is  a  refervoir  of  copious  fprings, 
and  abounds  in  early  pafturage,  and  berries 
peculiar  to  thefe  regions.  Our  little  do» 
1 6  main, 
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main,  to  which  the  church-lands  are  added, 
ftretches  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through 
a  meadowy,  I  might  well  add,  flowery  valley ; 
through  which  the  river  turns  and  returns 
again  like  the  Links  of  Forth,  which  its 
waters  far  excel  in  purity.  At  the  end  of 
the  houfe  is  a  brook,  which  often  reminds 
me  of  Franky's  purling  brooks,  for  it  purls 
abundantly  through  fummer,  babbles  in 
harveft,  and  brawls,  like  a  termagant,  all 
winter.  In  the  meadows  below,  it  affumes 
a  new  character,  .and  winds,  in  a  deep  chan- 
nel through  richly  decorated  banks,  with  a 
murmur  fo  dulcet,  fo  foftly  plaintive,  that 
one  is  almoft  tempted  to  afk  what  ails  it. 
I  mould  have  told  you,  that  at  one  end  of 
our  cottage  is  a  garden,  in  which  we  have 
planted  a  variety  of  trees,  and  where  fmall 
fruit  abounds.  At  our  door  is  a  ftone 
porch  with  feats ;  this  rural  portico  is  fo 
covered  with  honeyfuckle,  that  you  would 
take  it  for  a  bower;  we  have  a  little  green 
court  inclofed  before,  which,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, forms  a  fupplement  to  the  nurfery. 
I  mould  have  begun  by  telling  you,  that 
we  hold  a  farm  at  a  very  eafy  rent,  which 

fupports 
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fupports  a  dozen  milk  cows,  and  a  couple 
of  hundred  flieep,  with  a  range  of  fummer 
pafture  on  the  mountains  for  our  young" 
flock,  horfes,  &c.  This  farm  fupplies  us 
with  every  thing  abfoluteiy  neceflary  ;  even 
the  wool  and  flax,  which  our  handmaids 
manufacture  to  clothe  the  children,  are  our 
own  growth.  But  it  is  time  to  introduce 
you  v.ithin  doois,  where  you  will  find  the 
mafter  of  the  dwelling  in  the  midft  of  the 
circle  he  moft  delights  in,  and  in  that 
home  where  he  appears  to  mod  advantage ; 
becaufe  his  hofpitality  and  warmth  of  heart 
here  mine  through  that  cloud  of  refer  ve 
and  diffidence  which  conceals  him  every 
where  elfe.  Singularly  domeftic,  a  fond 
hufband,  and  tenderly  indulgent  father,  he 
delights  in  his  children  from  their  birth, 
without  nurfing  them  like  an  old  woman  ; 
judicious  and  attentive  in  what  regards 
out-door  management,  but  totally  uncon- 
cerned as  to  what  pafles  within,  confider* 
ing,  like  a  true  Highlander,  houfehold  af- 
fairs as  entirely  the  female  province ;  and 
the  duties  of  his  facred  function  as  the  only 
<?bje&,  beyond  his  family,  deferving  of  fe- 

rious 
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rious  regard.  Next,  his  mate,  very  little 
altered  in  fentiment  and  principle  fince  you 
faw  her,  yet  having  the  wings  of  romantic 
elevation  fomewhat  dipt  by  increafing 
years  and  cares ;  and  the  fervor  of  enthu- 
fiafm  a  little  abated,  with  that  matronly 
caft  of  manners,  which  the  conftant  exer- 
cife  of  authority,  mingled  with  affection, 
naturally  produces. 

You  will  not  think  my  tafte  improved 
when  I  tell  you,  'tis,  if  poffible,  more  pri- 
mitive than  ever  ;  and  that  all  my  paftoral, 
popular,  and  American  prejudices^  have 
"  grown  with  my  growth,  and  ftrengthened 
with  my  ftrength."  How  will  all  this  agree 
with  your  "  prejudice  againft  prejudices  ?*' 
But  we  mail  agree  in  the  long  run,  as  we 
ever  did.  Our  minds,  indeed,  muft  have 
had  a  ftrong  predifpofition  to  unite,  when 
they  furmounted  fo  many  differences  in,  what 
with  common  minds  is  every  thing,  early 
habits  and  education.  My  children  I  mall 
characterize  at  more  leifure.  At  prefent  I 
(hall  only  fay,  the  firft  is  faid  to  be  like  her 
mother,  the  fecond  like  her  father,  and  the 
third  like— -a  ewe  lamb.  Now,  to  form  a 

more 
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more  precife  idea,  you  muft  confider  thefe 
refemblances,  as  not  only  literal,  but  cha- 
ra&ereftic  of  my  fons.      C —  and  Petrina 
are  twins,  a  perfect   contraft,    one  being 
dark-haired,  quick  and  lively,    the   other 
fair,  foft,  and  delicate.      ...... 

Here  is  the  family-piece  drawn,  and  the 
landfcape  j  I  have  not  yet  fhaded  my  draw- 
ing, but  I  fhall  throw  in  the  fhades  in 
my  next.  I  had  more  fons — but,  Heaven 
has  refumed  its  own,  and  I  ought  filently  to 
bow  to  its  decrees.  Expect  in  my  next 
the  eventful  hiflory  of  our  friends  at  Fort 
Auguftus,  moft  of  whom  have  already  fet 
out  before  us,  to  explore  the  wide  ocean  of 
eternity.  Briefly,  adieu  ! 


LETTER    XXXVII. 

TO    MISS   OURRY. 

Laggan,  June  4, 1791,    . 

MY  dear  friend  !   what  a  hiflory  would 
it  make,  were  I  to  relate  all  the  little  family 

occur- 
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occurrences,  which,  in  rapid  fuccefiion,  have 
hurried  on  the  time  iince  I  wrote  my  laft. 
I  carried  down  my  fecond  daughter,  who 
had  a  threatening  illnefs,  to  my  father's,  for 
fea  air.  You  can't  think  how  the  good  old 
people  rejoiced  to  hear  that  I  had  found 
you  again : — their  lively  feelings  on  this 
occafion  delighted  me.  I  love  to  fee  the 
evening  of  life  warmed  by  the  gentle  flame 
of  kindly  affections.  Of  all  the  evils  that 
wait  on  the  decline  of  life,  there  is  none  I 
flirink  from  fo  much  as  that  chilling  torpor 
of  the  foul,  which  contributes  more  than 
all  our  infirmities  to  make  old  age  unlovely. 
When  I  came  in  a  little  open  machine  we 
keep  for  thefe  journies,  I  returned  home 
through  the  country  where  Mr.  G.'s  re- 
lations live, :  and  went  through  a  hafty 
courfe  of  vifitation.  He  came  down  fome 
miles  to  meet  me,  and  prefented  your  ktter, 
which  I  fnatched  with  avidity,  and  read 
over  with  delight.  I  mall  defer  the  mention- 
ing of  its  contents,  till  I  go  through  my  pro- 
mifed  narrative.  For  fome  years  after  you 
went  away,  my  letters  furniftied  you  with 

ar* 
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an  unbroken  feries,  of  which  take  this  fuc- 
cin6l  and  pithy  fequel. 

#      *      *#      ##      *# 

I  had  been  all  this  while  projecting  a  vifit 
to  Glafgow,  but  had  deferred  it  from  time 
to  time,  out  of  fympathy  for  Mrs.  New* 
march,  who  hoped  for  her  lord's  return,  and 
would  feel  moft  forlorn  without  me ;  but 
the  marriage  in  the  family,  and  the  crowd  of 
company  which  fucceeded,  leaving  her  no 
room  to  complain  of  folitude,  I  went 
fouthwards,  where  my  vifit,  only  meant  for 
a  month,  was  drawn  out  to  near  a  year, 
which  was  moft  agreeably  fpent.  I  look 
back  upon  it,  indeed,  as  one  of  the  moft 
pleafmg  periods  of  my  life ;  not  being 
pafs'd  in  a  perpetual  flutter  of  idle  vifits, 
but  in  confirming  and  ftrengthening  the 
friendfhips  of  my  earlier  years,  and  making 
new  and  valuable  addnions  to  them,  which 
have  been  ever  fince  a  fource  of  great  com- 
forts and  pleafure  to  me.  Leaving  the  ex- 
cellent family,  with  whom  I  fpent  this  year 
of  felicity*  I  returned  home  through  Perth, 
where  had  the  high  gratification  of  meet- 
ing 
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ing  fome  of  my  diftant  relations,  who 
were  people  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  and 
whofe  tafte  and  manners  were  fo  fuited  to 
my  own,  that  my  heart  adopted  them  to  a 
nearer  connexion  than  thofe  diftant  ties  can 
form.  Thofe  lovely  fitters*,  who  lived  in 
this  world  with  all  their  views  directed  to 
another,  and  meekly  fheltered  in  the  made 
of  retirement,  qualities  entitled  to  univerfal 
efteem  and  admiration,  lived  only  long 
enough  to  prove  that  they  could  fulfil  every 
duty,  and  grace  every  department  of  life. 
In  the  bloom  of  youth,  tenderly  beloved 
by  the  worthieft  of  hufbands,  bleft  with 
every  thing  their  regulated  and  modeft 
wiflies  could  afpire  to,  they  obeyed  the  irre- 
fiftible  fummons.  The  youngeft,  who  was 
the  moft  beautiful,  departed  in  her  twenty- 
fecond  year,  in  the  high  triumphs  of  faith, 
taking  not  only  a  ferene  but  joyful  leave  of 
friends,  whom  fhe  loved  with  unufual  ten- 
dernefs.  Her  fifter,  in  whofe  arms  fhe  died, 
was  immediately  feized  with  the  fame  dif- 

*  Mrs.  Young,  of  Perth  ;  and  Mrs.  Bannar,  mar. 
ried  to  the  Minifter  of  Cramond. 

order, 
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order,  and  met  death  with  the  fame  well- 
grounded  heroifm. 

'*  Surely  to  blifsful  realms  thofe  fouls  are  flown, 
That  never  flatter'd,  cenfur'd,  envied,  ftrove." 

My  dear,  you  will  excufe  this  digreflive 
tribute  to  departed  excellence.  What  havoc 
has  been  lately  made  in  the  little  circle  of 
thofe  I  loved  !— 

"  Yes,  even  here,  amidft  thefe  fecret  fhades, 

The'fimple  fcenes  of  unreproved  delight, 
Affli&ion's  iron  hand  my  breaft  invades, 

And  death's  dread  dart  is  ever  in  my  fight." 

Indeed  my  meditations  hover  fo  conftantly 
about  the  confines  of  the  world  unknown, 
where  my  aching  eyes  are  continually  ex- 
ploring the  departing  footfteps  of  thofe  who 
ftill  live  in  my  remembrance,  that  I  now  fee 
this  world  and  all  its  vanities,  as  the  apoftle 
fays  we  do  futurity,  "  through  a  glafs  dark- 
ly." Thefe  frequent  excurfions  of  the  mind 
into  the  tracklefs  ocean  of  vaft  eternity,  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  throw  a  dim  (hade  over 
every  thing  that  dazzles  and  attracts,  in  this 
valley  of  vifion. — Unwillingly  muft  I  return 
to  my  Fort  Auguftus  narrative,  though  no 
motive  lefs  potent  than  a  defire  to  gratify 

you, 
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you,  would  induce  me  to  retrace  fuch  a 
feries  of  crime,  folly,  and  misfortune.  Hear 
then,  and  be,  if  not  amufed,  at  leaft  in- 


We  three  all  fled  at  once  our  feveral  ways, 
and  left  the  demons  of  difcord  and  deceit  to 
rule  their  votaries  ;  none  of  us  would  have 
liked  to  have  outftaid  the  other.  My  year's 
refidence  in  Clydefdale  had  revived  and 
cherifhed  the  love  of  peace,  virtue,  and  de- 
corum in  my  heart.  The  diforders  of  that 
moft  beautiful,  but  moft:  unhappy  place.  Fort 
Auguftus,  had  fhewn  me  vice  and  folly  in 
their  uglieft  afpect,  Judge,  then,  whether, 
in  the  midft  of  tranquillity,  mutual  affeclion, 
domeflic  harmony,  and  the  efteem  and  good- 
will  of  a  decent  neighbourhood,  I  did  not 
enjoy  my  fituation,  without  repining  after 
languid  idlenefs,  infipid  chit-chat,  artificial 
wants,  poor  attempts  at  finery,  and  all  the 
mortifications  which  refult  from  the  feeble 
efforts  of  inferior  people  to  grafp  that  fleet- 
ing phantom  ton.  I  am  a  wretched  narrator, 
and  miferable  chronologer;  I  write  fluently 
from  my  heart,  but  very  lamely  from  my 
memory.  Two  marriages,  however,  not  of 

the 
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the  number  faid  to  be  made  in  heaven,  I 
will  detail ;  and  let  Defdemona  needfully 
attend,  for  'tis  no  fmall  plague  to  me  to  rake 
up  my  recollections. 

*       *      *      #      #      *      * 
My  father  removed  to  Fort  George  fome 
years  ago,  where  he  lives  very  happily,  and 
derives  much  pleafure  from  his  grand-chil- 
dren.    Different  friends  from  Glafgow  and 
Edinburgh  have  vifited  us  in  this  retreat.-— 
By  the   death  of  my  third  fon,  a  charming 
infant,  who  lived  not  many,  days,  I  was  con- 
vinced of  what  I  could  not  have  eafily  be- 
lieved, that  the  death  of  fuch  an  infant  could 
produce  fevere   feelings  of  forrow  for  the 
time;    a   thing  both  iinful  and  unaccount- 
able.    1  had,  however,  another  fon  remain- 
ing, in  whom  all  my  delight  was  centered, 
and  who  was,  indeed,  every  way  an  extraor- 
dinary child,  fpoke,   walked,    and  (hewed 
tokens  of  fenfibility  and  understanding  long 
before  the  ufual  period.  Strong,  robuft,  and 
manly,  we  looked  on  him  as  the  future  pillar 
of  our  family,  and  never  dreaded  that  ftroke 
which  we  bore  fa.  ill  when  it  came.     In  the 
fatal  May  of  1789  our  children  were  feized 
12  with 
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with  the  meafles,  and  had  it  favourably,  all 
but  the  darling  and  pride  of  our  hearts ;  who 
being  feized  at  the  fame  time  with  a  worm- 
fever,  which  we  were  not  aware  of,  and  knew 
not  how  to  manage,  made  his  efcape  from 
the  troubles  of  life,  and  left  us  overwhelmed 
with  the  moft  fmful  and  extravagant  for  row.  . 
But  you  are  no  novice  in  diftrefs,  and  I  will 
not  awaken  your  griefs,  by  opening  afrefh 
the  wounds  of  mine.  My  conftitution,  en- 
feebled by  the  rapid  increafe  of  my  family, 
was  greatly  impaired  by  this  mock,  but  I 
have  had  better  health  fmce  the  birth  of  my 
twins,  who,  I  hope  will  continue  to  be  the 
youngeft.  Myfpirits  are  pretty  equal,  though 
that  fad  event  has  added  to  my  habits  of 
mufing. 

The  foil  here  is  very  rich,  though  the 
climate  is  cold  and  gloomy.  I  am  very  fond 
of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  j  they  have  fen- 
timent,  ferious  habits,  and  a  kind  of  natural 
courtefy ;  in  mort,  they  are  not  mob,  an 
animal  which  Smollet  mod  emphatically  fays 
he  detefts  in  its  head,  midriff,  and  members ; 
and,  in  this  point,  1  do  not  greatly  differ  with 
him.  You  would  wonder  how  many  of  the 

genteeler 
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genteeler  clals  live  here.  They  are  not  rich 
to  be  fure ;  fo  much  the  better  for  us  ; 

<f  Where  no  contiguous  palace  rears  its  head, 
To  fliame  the  meannefs  of  the  humble  flied," 

people  do  very  well,  and  keep  each  other  in 
countenance.  They  have  been  moftly  in  the 
army,  are  focially  and  kindly  difpofed,  and 
have  more  both  of  fpirit  and  good-breeding 
than  is  ufually  met  with  in  people  of  their 
pitch ;  and,  as  for  an  inclination  to  gaiety 
and  hofpitality,  you  may  judge  of  them  by 
what  you  have  f«en  among  your  quondam 
neighbours.  If  they  have  foibles,  why  mould 
I  expatiate  on  them  ?  They  have  treated  us 
with  uniform  kindnefsand  civility,  and  (hewn 
us  as  much  friendfhip  as,  in  their  idea,  be- 
comes them,  to  fuch  as  are  not  kindred,  the 
fble  meafure  of  affection  here.  I  (hall  quit 
the  ungrateful  topic  of  cenfure  with  obferv- 
ing,  that,  after  all,  they  have  more  dignity 
in  their  pride,  and  lefs  abfurdity  in  their 
vanity,  than  your  Hibernian  friends,  for 
whom  too  I  ftill  retain  a  fneaking  kindnefs, 
after  all :  but  indeed  I  faw  an  excellent 
fample  of  them. 

I  have  made  a  great  acquifition  of  late ; 
v  t.  a  fine 
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a  fine  young  creature,  a  relation  of  Mr. 
G.'s,  who  is  under  his  protection,  and 
paries  the  winter  with  her  friends  in  town, 
and  the  reft  of  the  year  here*.  At  more 
leifure  I  will  tell  you  her  (lory,  but  am  now 
as  fick  of  narrative  as  I  have  made  you. 
Mr.  G.  has  been  at  Edinburgh,  attending 
the  General  AfTembly,  which  anfwers  to 
your  poor  dead,  or  rather  dumb  Con  vocation. 
I  meet  him  next  week  at  Lord  Breadalbane's 
feat,  where  he  is  to  come  with  fome  of  my 
Glafgow  friends. 

When  I  hear  from  you  again  I  mall  ac- 
quaint  you  with    the  refult,  and  give  my 
ideas  cooly  and  diftindly  on  the  fubjecl:  of 
your  letter,  and  your  prefent  mode  of  living. 
I  can  now  only  congratulate  you  on  enjoy- 
ing the  fociety  of  your  Louifa,  to  whofe  fu- 
perior  mind  yours  muft  be  a  higher  gratifica- 
tion than  any  that  wealth  can  procure.  What 
indeed  can  wealth  procure  that  the  vulgartft 
wretch  may  not  equally  tafte  and  enjoy,  ex- 
cept that  firft  of  intellectual  joys,     which 
wea'th   fo  rarely  attains,  the  fociety  of  an 
elegant  mind,  purified  by  virtue,  and  en- 
*  Mil's  Charlotte  Grant,  fince  Mrs.  Smith. 

deared 
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deared  by  friendfhip.  I  long  to  hear  of 
your  croffing  the  mountains  on  a  goat, 
and  how  Wales  agrees  with  you.  I  fhall 
mark  the  geographical  bearing  of  my  dwel- 
ling minutely  in  my  next.  We  live  about 
fifty  miles  from  both  Invernefs  and  Perth, 
which  are  the  neareft  towns  ;  yet,  in  fpite 
of  diftance  and  obfcurity,  my  fworn  foe,  the 
ton,  purfues,  overtakes,  and  furrounds  me. 
Don't  wait  for  a  frank  ;  one  who  defpifes  all 
other  luxuries  as  I  do,  my  well  claim  this 
fmgle  indulgence.  Adieu  !  beloved. 

I  am  yours  unalterably. 


LETTER   XXXVIII. 

TO  MISS  OURRY. 

Laggan,  Sept.  3,  1791. 

NEVER  did  a  cordial  come  more  oppor- 
tunely to  a  poor  creature  fainting  with  weak- 
uefs>  than  my  deareft  A.'s  kind  letter,  to 
foothe  my  agonizing  heart,  and  divert,  for  a 
little,  my  attention  from  one  fad  object, 

VOL.  n.  K  which 
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which  fixes  and  engroffes  it,  in  fpife  of  my 
prayers  and  endeavours.  Petrina,  my  lovely 
Petrina,  the  fweet  image  of  my  dear  lamented 
Peter,  is  no  more.  This  is  a  wound  very 
near  the  heart,  and  yet  I  nmft  own  the  juf- 
tice  of  it.  I  had  a  darling  before,  on  whofe 
animated  and  fenfible  countenance  I  gazed 
with  unbounded  rapture,  and  whom  I  always 
regarded  with  unwarrantable  partiality. 
Yet  I  might  well  have  judged,  from  his  dif- 
fimilarity  to  ourfelves,  and  the  reft  of  the 
family,  that  he  would  not  remain  with  us. 
After  having  dazzled  and  charmed  us  for 
four  years  and  a  few  months,  he  returned 
to  Him  from  whom  he  came,  leaving  us  over- 
whelmed with  exceffive  and  finful  anguifh. 
About  a  year  after  his  death,  thofe  twins  were 
born.  The  eldefl  I  inftantly  recognized  to 
be  the  exact  refemblance  of  my  fweet  boy, 
whofe  memory  is  twifted  with  the  fibres  of 
my  heart.  As  (he  grew  older,  her  vivacity, 
her  open,  generous  temper,  her  robuft  ap- 
pearance and  quick  growth,  every  thing  re- 
newed  him  to  us,  as  well  as  the  expreflive 
and  animated  countenance  that  feized  the 
eye  of  every  ftranger,  and  the  heart  of  every 

*  -one 
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one  of  the  family.  Indeed  (he  was  too 
lovely,  and,  till  a  week  before  her  death,  was 
the  very  picture  of  health  and  vigour.  What 
,  a  profufion  of  love  was  heaped  upon  her, 
during  the  period  of  her  fhort  life.  Her 
•brothers  and  fitters,  -her  father,  all  doated 
upon  her.  But  her  heavenly  Father  has 
now  vindicated  his  right,  and  punifhed.our 
prefumptuous  partiality.  When  I  am  abler, 
I  mall  tax  your  patience  with  a  recital 
of  the  aggravating  circumftances  of  her 
death.  I  can  now  only  tell  you,  that  on 
Sunday,  the  isth,  flrd  made  her  way, 
through  the  keeneft  agonies,  to  everlafting 
felicity. 

.      JV-J'?  £.A.3vJ   YM 
"  Ye  that  e'er  loft  an  angel,  pity  me." 

Never  child  gave  fo  little  trouble  arid  fo 
much  pleafure  to  parents.  I  well  know  how 
rich  I  am  in  remaining  blefiings,  and  how 
both  reafon  and  religion  forbid  repining, 
beeaufe  he  who  has  beftowed  fo  many  good 
•gifts,  fees  fit  in  his  own  manner  to  refume 
them.  When  the  prayers  I  daily  offer  hate 
the  defired  effect,  I  may  bow  patiently  to 
the  divine  decree ;  but  now,  my  dear<5ft 
•friend,  a  cup-can  only  hold  its  fill,  and  mine 
K  2  is 
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is  filled  to  the  very  brim.  Were  all  my 
earthly  comforts  removed,  I  could  only 
grieve,  as  I  do  now,  as  much  as  my  nature 
can  fuftain,  though  I  might  mourn  longer 
and  more  excufably.  Farewel.  Be  cha- 
ritable, for  you  do  not  know  how  you  could 
bear  this. 


LETTER     XXXIX. 

•Jc •-!?         7      r     Ifi-iT     t'r    '1    \i'i- '"    n1"--*    T  '?•'•       * 

TO  MISSiOURRY. 

Laggan,  Sept.  8,  1791. 
MY  DEAR  FJR.IEND  ! 

MY  laft  fombre  epiftle  has,  by  this  time, 
reached  you,  and  awakened  all  your  fym- 
pathy.  It  affords  a  ray  of  comfort  to  me  at 
this  diftance,  to  think  you  feel  with,  and 
for  me.  Thofe  who  are  immerfed,  as  moft 
people  around  you  are,  in  eager  purfuks  of 
pleafure  and  ambition,  can  have  no  idea  of 
diftrefs  like  mine.  They  have  not  the  fim- 
plicity  of  tafte  which  enjoys  and  feeis  the 
attractive  charm  of  infant  innocence.  Can 

thofe 
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thofe  who  grafp  at  a  thoufand  fhadows 
which  render  the  mind  both  callous  and 
faftidious,  by  their  emptinefs  and  variety, 
contemplate  with  ftedfaft  gaze  and  ever  new 
delight,  the  dawning  of  fenfibility,  the 
unfolding  blooms  of  intelligence  and  affec- 
tion ?  It  is  in  the  fhady  vales,  the  obfcure 
retreats  of  life,  far  from  the  noife  of  turbulent 
pafiiuns,  and  the  parade  of  ip  lend  id  vani- 
ties, that  the  foft  and  kindly  affections  root 
deep,  and  flourifh  fair.  There  all  the  plea- 
fures  they  afford,  are  tafted  in  perfection  -9 
but  it  is  there,  when  thefe  tender  ties  are 
broken,  that  anguifh  is  mod  pungent.  The 
twin  fitter  of  my  Petrina  has  been  very 
unwell.  I  regarded  her  danger  with  com- 
pofure  that  excited  my  own  wonder.  Per- 
haps like  Burns, 

<f  With  firm,  refolved,  defpairing  eye 

I  view  each  aimed  dart, 
Since  one  has  cut  my  deareft  tie, 

And  quivers  in  my  heart." 

;j-unr  n*j 

O  may  I  be  forgiven  for  thefe  effufions 

of  defpondency,    and   enabled  to  fix   my 

thoughts  on  that  awful  day  when  I  fondly 

hope  to  recognize  my  children  among  the 

K  3  bteffed 
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blefled  heirs  of  immortality.  O  !  if  this 
Hope  be  fmful,  I  am  indeed  a  great  firmer ; 
it  feeds  my  imagination,  and  cherifhes  my 
heart,  and,  at  intervals,  foothes  my  woe- 
worn  fpirits  into  a  fublime  tranquillity.  Sure, 
we  (hall  not  forget  our  fellow-travellers  in 
this  vale  of  mortality,  in  the  bright  regions 
of  bled  futurity.  We  cannot  retain  a  par- 
tial recollection  of  paft  events,  that  is,  we 
cannot  feparate  the  retrofpeilion-  of  them,, 
from  the  remembrance  of  thofe  w-ho  have 
enjoyed  and  fuffered  with  us  in  this  tranfient 
ftate  of  probation.  How  can  we  remember 
the  numberlefs  mercies  received,  the  many 
dangers  efcaped,  and  temptations  refitted, 
which  will  furnifh  themes  for  praife,  at  leaft 
during  our  noviciate  in  blifs— -How,  I  fay, 
can  we  remember  thefe,  without,  at  the 
fame  time,  calling  back  thofe  who  were  our 
afibciates  in  fuffering,  thofe  who  lived  in 
cur  bofoms,  and  were  to  us  the  objects  of 
an  innocent  and  pure  affection,  fuch  as  helps 
to  preferve  us  from  the  contagion  of  the 
tvorld,  and  keeps  the  heart  warm,  and  open 
to  the  bed  impreffions  ? 
Mean,obfcure,  and  dull  as  every  thing  muft 

appear 
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appear  to  you  here,  I  have  fo  made  up  my 
mind,  and  fo  fore-warned  and  fore-armed 
you,  that  I  look  forward  to  next  May,  as 
the  time  that  is  to  relieve  my  mind  of  its 
burden.  I  am  in  no  pain  about  finding  out 
a  tolerable  companion  for  you.  J  mall  fet 
enquirers  on  foot  very  early,  and  will  engage 
that  you  (hall  not  find  yourfelf  a  ftranger 
here.  At  any  rate,  you  fhall  not  fojourn 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  As  for  your 
Cloten,  I  can  oflJy  fay,  'tis  ft  range — 

"  A  woman  that  bears  ajl  down  with  her  brain. 
Should  yield  the  world  this  afs." 

*         *        *  ..._.»-   .  ,# ..      *    .;-':.#.  . 

You  well  remember  a  time  when  the  amor 
patria  burnt  with  uncommon  and  imprudent 
ardour  in  the  bread  of  your  friend.  Now, 
though  I  ufed  to  fight  '•'  tooth  and  nail"  for 
Scotland,  I  had  not  then  reflection  enough 
to  difcriminate  in  my  defenfive  operations ; 
that  there  were  two  or  three  caufes  equally 
dear  to  me,  blended  with  my  defence  of 
Mother  Meg — virtuous  and  dignified  po- 

VOL.  ii.  *  K  4  verty, 
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verty/elegance  of  fentiment  that  lives  in  the 
heart  and  conduct,  and  fubfifts  independent 
of  local  and  tranfitory  modes,  a  degree  of 
amiable  fimplicuy  among  the  middle  ranks, 
of  life,  and  of  modeft  decorum,  refulting 
from  pious  imprefllons  in  the  lower,  not 
often  to  be  met  with  in  that  clafs.  For  the 
eafe  of  our  fochl  intercourfc,  and  our  gene- 
ral good-will  towards  (hangers,  we  are  cer- 
tainly indebted  to  our  former  connexion' 
with  France.  Our  national  pride  and  po- 
verty, fo  well  known,  and  fo  generally 
ftigmatized,  is,  notwithstanding,  of  great 
advantage  to  us.  From  the  one  we  derive  a 
certain  dignity,  which  when  joined  with  our 
ordinary  fenfe  of  integrity,  preferves  us  from 
mean  and  unworthy  actions.  Our  poverty, 
again, produces  frugality  and  temperance,  for 
which  I  hear  you  obferve,  we  are  not  much 
to  be  thanked.  Obferve  the  inference* 

*      *       *      #      *_#       * 

Clanfhip,  doubtlefs,  narrows  the  affections, 

and  produces  many  abfurd  and  unpleafing 

aflbciations  j  yet  it  is  better  to  love  forty  or 

12  fifty 
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fifty  people  warmly  and  exclufively  on  ab- 
furd  grounds,  than  to  love  nobody  at  all ;. 
and  then  pretend  to  love  all  the  world  (which 
does  not  care  a  draw  for  you),  as  theParifian 
philofophers  do,  on  whom  the  demons  of 
fcepticifm  and  difcord  will  foon  vifit  all  the 
mifchiefs  they  are  doing,  and  the  far  greater 
mifchiefs  they  occafion.  My  poor  dear  Odyf- 
fey  tells  a  fine  ftory  of  -ZEolus  having  the 
winds  in  a   bag,  and  what  havoc  followed 
when  they  were  unfkilfully  let  out*     Now  I' 
think  popular  writers  poflefs  bags,  in  which 
thofe  winds  are  contained  that  blow  the  em* 
bers  ofdifcontent  into  flames  of  definition* 
What  a  dreadful  account  is  to  be  made  for  the 
ufe  of  power  fo  unlimited !    No  defpotifm  is 
like  that  praclifed  by  the  rulers  of  opinion  $ 
but  I  believe  it  is  become  cuftomary  to  have 
no  fettled  opinion,  but  to  keep  the  mind  open 
for  the  reception  of  experimental  whimfies. 
I  feel  the  water  deeper  every  moment,  and 
will  return  to  avoid  drowning.     Shallow 
ftreams   are  fafeftj    therefore   I  bid  you 
heartily  farewell. 


*  5 
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LETTER    XL. 

TO   MRS.    SMITH,   GLASGOW, 

Laggan^  O£.  4* 
MY    DEAR   FRIEND, 

I  HAD  a  hurried  letter  from  you  more 
than  a  month  ago.  Left  I  forget  again  to 
tell  you,  I  have  heard  twice  from  Mifs  O, 
fince  file  went  into  Gloucefterfhire,  where 
fbe  is  very  happy  with  her  aunt,  to  whom 
fke  muft  be  a  great  comfort.  The  health 
and  freedom  me  enjoys  in  that  peaceful 
retreat  feem  to  have  given  a  new  turn  to  her 
fpirits.  She  is  evidently  more  cheerful,  and 
makes  reflections  on  her  fituation  fimilar  to 
your  own.  Her  invaluable  friend  has,  I 
hope  by  this  time,  received  her  at  London.  I 
always  forgot  to  tell  you  Mr.  Grant's  anfwer 
to  your  query, "  whether  he  had  changed  his 
mind  about  never  more  going  from  home." 
He  bids  me  fay  he  has  been  killing  his 
door-pofts  ever  fince  his  return,  and  always 
finds  his  devotion  to  his  houfehold  gods 
much  increafed  by  any  fufpenfion  of  the 

ufual 
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ufual  worfhip.  Yet  I  doubt  not,  the  in- 
ducement of  being  able  to  carry  thefe 
teraphlm.  with  him,  might  induce  him  to 
travel  a  good  way  in  a  given  direction. 
What  a  ftroller  I  have  been  this  fummer  I 
When  children  came  one  at  a  time,  I  flaid 
at  home,  and  attended  to  them  with  great 
care ;  now  they  come  in  pairs,  I  fcamper 
away  like  a  hen  oftrich,  or  a  fine  lady.  I 
began  my  career  by  going  to  my  father's  in 
fpring.  That  was  on  bufmefs,  and  I  only 
ftaid  two  days.  You  know  where  we  met 
in  June.  When  I  returned,  I  was  obliged, 
in  confequence  of  aa  old  engagement,  to 
vifit  fome  friends  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
country,  at  a  moft  beautiful  place  about  ten 
miles  diftance.  I  left  C.  in  the  houfe  of  the 
paftor  there,  whon\  you  have  heard  me 
mention  aa  a  pe.rfon  of  fine  tafte,  fuperior 
abilities,  and  extenfive  information.  I  mould 
have  told  you,  how  I  happened,  at  this  time, 
to  go  to  Fort  Auguttus.  I  have  a  coufm,  who 
fu£ceeded  my  father  in  his  office  there,  and 
pofiefles  a  large. farm  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  had  a  mofl  promiiing  family  growing  up, 
and  was  very  profpejous  in  the  world,  having 
K  6  falle 
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fallen  into  the  fucceffion  of  a  fmall  eftate 
fmce  he  came  there.  But,  lately,  they  met 
with  the  deeped  affliction,  in  confequence  of 
having  loft,  at  one  time,  their  favourite  fon 
and  daughter,  the  one  about  eighteen,  the 
other  nineteen,  years  old.  Their  father, 
always  infirm  and  delicate,  fell  into  a  dan- 
gerous illnefs  foon  after,  from  which  he  is 
now  flowly  recovering.  Mr.  Grant  had 
to  go  over  to  attend  a  church  court,  to  be 
held  there  hft  week,  and  I  accompanied 
him.  We  took  an  odd  fancy,  for  grave  peo- 
ple ten  years  wedded ;  and,  what  was  mod 
to  be  wondered  at,  the  propofal  was  not 
mine,  to  whom  you  would  moft  readily  im- 
pute it.  It  was,  to  leave  the  vehicle  and 
Angus  at  the  foot  of  Corryarick,  to  go  the 
circuitous  road,  which  you  may  remember, 
while  we  took  the  fhepherd's  foot-path  from 
the  bridge,  which,  leading  down  a  fleep, 
where  no  carriage  can  venture,  led  into  the 
long-known,  dear-loved  recefles  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tarfe,  where  the  hazel-woods, 
the  echoing  Drimen  Duie,  and  the  charming 
waterfall  that  I  have  fo  often  defer i bed  to 
you,  lay  in  our  path.  Now  you  are  not  to 

fuppofe 
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fuppofe  that  we  were  fo  much  of  a  Corydon 
and  Paftora,  as  to  come  here  for  the  mere 
purpofe  of  enjoying  fylvan  beauties,  and 
reviving  tender  recollections.  It  was  humane, 
for  it  faved  the  poor  horfe ;  ft  was  prudent, 
for  it  faved  near  two  miles  ;  it  was  civil,  for 
it  managed  our  time  and  road  fo  as  to  put  it 
in  our  power  to  vifit  our  friends  at  Culachy, 
to  whofe  abode  this  pathway  was  a  fliort 
cut.  Bur  you  have  no  idea  of  the  wild  beau- 
ties  of  this  walk  j  their  (hades,  facred  fo 
often  to  contemplation  and  to  friendfhip, 
have  improved  in  folemnity  and  variety  in 
the  ten  years  interegnum.  When  the  triad 
ufed  to  find  fuch  pleafure  in  haunting 
thefe  deep  retreats,  the  trees  were  not  near 
fo  lofty,  the  incurfions  of  hunters  were  more 
frequent,  the  country  was  more  populous  j 
but  now  the  coppice  is  become  a  g~ove, 
whofe  tenants  have  increafed,  confcious  of 
their  fafety.  Oh  !  that  you  could  fee  thefe 
hazel  bowers,  and  the  light  feftoons  of 
wild  honeyfuckle  pendent  from  their  top- 
moft  branches!  That  you  could  hear  the 
fweet  refponfes  of  native  mufic,  the  deep 
murmur  of  the  dark  and  fecret  Itream,  and 

the 


the  myfterious  echo  of  Drimen  Duief*  Thefe 
are,  indeed,  like  founds 

"  Sent  by  fpirits  to  mortals  good, 

Or  th'  unfeen  genius  of  the  wood." 

Do  you  think  we  could  pafs  by  the  beautiful 
rocky  bafin  I  have  fo  often  told  you  of, 
where  a  little  tributary  ftream  falls  in  broken 
rills  down-  a  deep  rock,  decked  with  fan- 
taftic  tufts  of  flowers  and  nodding  plants  ? 
We  did  not  .pafs  it  by,  but  flood  a  while  on 
the  brink,  recollecting  the  affociate  of  our 


*  Drimen  Duie,  often  mentioned  in  thefe  letters, 
is  a  very  fingularJy  fhaped  eminence,  near  three 
miles  above  Fort  Auguftus>  in  the  deep  woody 
recefles  of  Glentarfe.  It  projefts  forward  into  aij 
angle  formed  by  oppofing  precipices,  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  of  the  Tarfe,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  river,  which  makes  a  quick  turn  round  the  bafe 
of  this  beautiful  height,  the  fummit  of  which  is  flat 
and  covered  with  verdure  and  flowers  ;  while  the 
fteep  fides  are  adorned  with  the  mod  beautiful 
fhrubs  ;  and  the  oppofite  caverns  reverberate  every 
found  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  mufic  in  'this  fpot  has 
a  fingular  and  fine  effedt. — The  rocky  bafin  (men- 
tioned alfo  in  this  page)  receives  a  fmall  fall  of 
water  which  defcends  from  the  lofty  rock  that 
bounds  Glentarfe,  half  a  mile  below  Drimen 
Duie. 

14  wild 
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wild  wanderings,  and  the  unequalled  melody 
of  the  richeft  and  melloweft  wood -notes 
that  ever  met  my  ear.  For  here  we  ufed  to 
reft  and  liften  to  "  fongs  divine  to  hear  j" 
either  fuch  plaintive  notes  as  the  "voice  of 
Cona  fung/'  given  in  his  native  language,  or 
our  own  fweeteft  paftoral  lays,  fung  with, 
fimplicity,  tafte,  and  exprefiion,  that  will 
never  meet  again  in  thefe  days  of  artifice. 

«  O,  loft  Ophelia,  fweetly  flow'd  the  day, 
To  feel  thy  mufic  with  my]foul  agree  ; 

.  To  tafte  the  beauties  of  thy  heartfelt  lay, 
To  tafte,  and  fancy  it  was  dear  to  thee. ! " 

I  could  not  help  faying  this  to  my  com- 
panion, here*  where  her  image  feemed  to 
hover.  We  paid  the  due  tribute  of  tender- 
nefs  to  the  memory  of  our  hard-fated  friend  ;. 
tendernefs  unmingled  with  regret  -t  for  we" 
were  pleafed  to  think  me  was  efcaped  from 
a  world,  where  me,  in  particular,  had  fo 
much  to  fuffer,  and  fo  little  to  enjoy.  Full 
of  her  refemblance,  we  followed  the  courfe 
of  the  ftream  which  led  to  the  houfe  of  her 
favourite  brother.  He  was  not  at  home  j  but 
his  pretty  little  wife  welcomed  us  with  a  grace 
and  cordiality  that  made  us  regret  having 

only 
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only  a  fmgle  hour  to  fpend  with  her.  When 
we  emerged  from  **  the  valley  of  vision," 
and  faw  Loch  Nefs  from  the  eminence  on 

^ 

which  the  houfe  (lauds,  I  iclt  as  if  tune  had 
run  back  ;  but  that  was  a  mere  momentary 
fenfation.     I  will  not  tell  you  how  glad  my 
relations  were  to  fee  me,  or  how  the  vil- 
lagers flocked  about  me,   to  tell  all  their 
intervening  hiftory;   but,  finding  it  vain  to 
hope  for  folitude  and  quiet,  to  perform  one 
of  my  cuftomary  afls  of  recolktfiony  I  rofe 
one  morning  at  five,  and  went  round  the 
boundaries  of  our  old  domain  and  the  Fort, 
then  crofled  the  bridge  of  Oich,  and,  from 
the  rocks  of  Inchnacardach,  took  a  wide  fur- 
vey  of  the  lake,  then  a  perfect  mirror,  and 
the  noble  fteep  of  Sigchurman,  decked  with 
fantaftic  wreaths  of  rolling  mift,  that  changed 
their  form  every  moment  as  the  fun  broke 
out  upon  them.    I  retired  towards  Inchna- 
cardach, where  I  mufed,  undifturbed,  till 
fancy  had  her  fill.    I  felt  like  a  perfon  tranf- 
planted  to  the  poetical  fhades,  who  wanders 
among  myrtle  groves  and  elyfian  vales  in 
penfive  contemplation,  and  fees  the  madowy 
forms  of  thofe  beloved  in  life,  and  mourned 

in 
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in  death,  glide  filent  by  him.  The  fweet 
recefles,  and  fequeftered  fcenes,  in  the 
vicinity,  are  become  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  I  took  a  kind  of  folemn  delight  in 
thus  retracing  my  wonted  paths  among 
them  ;  and,  you  may  well  believe,  fancy 
peopled  them  with  the  (hades  of  the  de* 
parted.  The  gentle  fpirit  of  poor  Mrs.  N. 
was  not  abfent.  Her  death,  or  rather  her 
releafe  from  life,  I  could  think  of  with 
ferenity,  when  I  recollected  how  much  (h« 
deferved,  and  how  little  (he  obtained,  in 
this  (late  of  probation.  Her  father,  whom  I 
have  fo  often  looked  on  with  indifference,  I 
regarded  with  unmixed  companion.  Any 
thing  fo  forlorn  and  helplefs  I  have  not  feem 
He  feemed  pleafed  to  fee  me  for  her  fake, 
and  trred  in  trembling  accents,  to  fpeak  of 
her.  My  coufm  feemed  gratified  by  our 
vifit,  and  I  was  glad  we  made  it.  I  faw 
feveral  people  to  whom  I  wim  well,  whom 
I  (hall  probably  never  fee  again.  Then 
my  mind  was  fo  eafy-  with  regard  to  the 
family,  and  the  little  Gemini,  as  Charlotte 
had  the  entire  charge  of  them,  who  is  the 

very 
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very  befl  deputy  matron  I  ever  knew. 
You  fee  I  have  made  the  moft  of  this 
fummer, being  the  firft,  fmce  I  was  married, 
that  I  was  not  very  particularly  engaged  at 
home. 

It  will  refrem  you,  after  all  this  tragi-paf- 
toral,  to  hear  that  Gvvynn  is  married  quite 
to  his  mind,  and  is  the  happiefl  of  human 
beings.  Though  no  one  had  more  the  habits 
and  notions  of  a  confirmed  bachelor,  yet, 
formed  only  for  domeflic  life,  he  lan- 
guilhed  in  taftelefs  apathy,  wanting  he  knew 
not  what,  for  he  was  carefully  taught  to 
defpife  matrimony.  He  has  got  a  very 
good  little  woman,  with  an  eafy  temper,  and 
juft.  as  much  intellect  as  he  would  wifh  for, 
who  loves  him,  and  has  brought  him  a  fine 
child,  in  which  he  takes  great  pleafure.  All 
this  fills  the  void  in  his  heart,  and  the 
vacancy  in  his  time,  that  made  him  formerly 
moft  deplorably  Mlefs,  though  the  beft 
hearted  creature  imaginable.  A  brother  of 
his  wife  who  died  abroad,  has  left  her  a 
pretty  little  fortune  j  fo  he  has,  every  way, 
drawn  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  marriage. 
3  Good 
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Good  connexions  are  not  wanting,  for  the  la- 
dy is  one  of  Mr.  Grant's  hundredkinfwomen, 
and,  confequently,  M.  Gwynn  is  now  allied 
to  us.  "What  a  privilege !  Now  that  I  have 
given  you  no  brief  abftraft  of  my  fummer 
campaign  fince  I  faw  you  at  our  aflignation 
in  Canmore,  you  muft  needs  do  juftice  to 
my  diligence  in  recording  important  tranf- 
actions.  Though  you  mould  not  hear  from 
me  for  half  a  year  to  come,  thefe  commen- 
taries will  bear  witnefs  of  my  unmaken  fide- 
lity. Now  let  me  hear  you  venture,  after 
this,  to  fay.  you  have  nothing  material.  In 
return  for  thefe  reveries  of  folitude,  you  owe 
me  fomething  from,  the  bufy  haunts  of  men* 
Retirement  at  the  FairJey  is  a  mere  pretence* 
You  go  to  be  merry,  and  at  eafe,  among 
your  intimates,  and  then  call  it  retiring. — 
We.  found  all  well  at,  home,  and  the  little 
gemini  the  rmeit  amufmg  little  creatures. 
How  lucky  for  you  thafc  I  am  near  the  end 
of  my  paper,  or  they  might 

"  Live  in  defcriptioiij  and  look/quat  in  fong  ;'* 

for  fquat  they  both  are,  this  moment,  oir 
the  floor.  But  I  cannot."  paint,  ere  they 
change,  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute,"  though 

you 
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you  fhould  take  an  intereft  in  them  as  the 
favourite  playthings  of  your  affectionate* 
friend  I 


LETTER 

TO  MRS.   SMITH,   GLASGOW, 

1791; 
MY   DEAR  FRIEND, 

BY  a  letter  from  Charlotte,  while  at 
Edinburgh,  I  find  there  is  one  from  you  on 
the  way ;  fo  that  I  can  write  again  without 
defcending  from  my  dignity ;  and  I  can  do 
this  with  the  more  eafe  of  mind,  as  my  little 
twins  are  now  recovered  from  the  fmali- 
pox.  They  are  the  beft  children  I  ever  had, 
and  very  healthy  and  pleafant-looking.  My 
eldeft  girl  is  now  (laying  here,  and  your 
name-daughter  with  Duncan  at  the  Fort. 


Thefe  are  the  outlines,  as  far  as  I  can  draw 
them,  of  this  triad.  You  will  ihiile,  and 
call  it  a  panegyric.  Though  very  unlike 

each 
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.each  other  in  many  refpe&s,  one  chara&er- 
iftic  feature  of  fimilitude  runs  through  them 
all.     They  are  all  artlefs  and  difmterefted : 
no  traces  of  mean  cunning  or  felnfh  grafp- 
ing.     This  is  an  indication  of  an  enlarged 
mind;  and,  beftdes  the  future  promife,  has 
a  prefent  good  effect.     Whatever  they  have 
they  fhare  with  each  other  with  readinefs 
and   pleafure;    fo  there  is  one  fource  of 
wrangling  and  debate  flopped.     They  all 
give  pretty  ftrong  proofs  of  feeling  as  well  as 
underftanding ;  and  it  is  by  the  manage- 
ment of  thefe  feelings  that  I  propofe,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  fway  them,  till  their  minds 
open  and  ftrengthen ,  fo  that  one  may  Tea- 
ton  with  them  without   teaching  them  par* 
rotifm.     This,  perhaps,  might  not  be  a  fafe 
way  in  the  world  ;    but,  if  ever  children  can 
be  brought  up   with   uncorrupted  hearts, 
they   have  a  chance  of  being   fo.     Their 
number,  and  being  altogether  ftrangers  to 
thofe  indulgences   which  wealth  and  eafe 
admit  of,  will  entirely  prevent  their  being 
foftened  into  a  fickly  fenfibility,  by  thofe 
feelings  being  exercifed.     For  the  art  lies 
in  directing  them  to  thofe  ends  for  which  it 

is 
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is  prefumed  they  were  beftowed.  In  the 
firft  place,  I  am  at  the  utmoft  pains  to  fix 
their  affections;  we:fhould  be  unhappy  if 
we  thought  they  loved  any  one  near  fo  well 
as  their  parents.  Indulgence  will  not  pro- 
duce this  effect  folely,  for  to  that  there  muft 
at  lait  be  limits;  and  a  child,  who  is  very 
rfeldom  Tefufed  any  thing,  confiders  refufal 
as  injury.  When  this  happens  oftener,  the 
fear  of  being  mortified  makes  him  reflect 
before  he  makes  any  requeft,  whether  it  be 
a  proper  one.  One  or  two  indulged  chil- 
dren might  be  endured  j  but  a  large  family 
of  them  would  be  Tophet  and  Gehenna. 
The  thing  is,  to  endeavour  early  fo  to 
manage  their  feelings  and  affections,  that 
they  fhall  fhrink  from  the  idea  of  giving 
pain  to  thofe  they  love.  Having  made 
fure  of  their  affection,  the  next  point  is  to 
fecure  their  efteem,  that  it  may  ftamp  au- 
thority on  my  decifions,  and  preferve  that 
refpect  fo  neceflfary  for  maintaining  my  in- 
fluence. Shall  I  confefs  to  you,  that  the 
moft  finlmed  coquette  was~never  at  greater 
pains  to  appear  to  advantage  before  her 
lovers,  than  I  am  to  conceal  every  defect 

and 
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and  weaknefs  from  my  children.     Thus   I 
'endeavour,  by  exciting  their  veneration,  to 
preferve  my  -afcendancy  over  their  flexible 
and  unformed   minds.     My  great  objed  is 
to  form  their  hearts  to  an  ardent  love  of 
virtue,  to<a  generous  admiration  offuperior 
excellence,  and  to  companion,  not  only  for 
the  weaknefles  but  even  the  vices  6f  their 
fellow  creatures.    I  would  have  them  chef  ifti 
thofe  pure  and   delicate  fentiments, l which 
make  the  vices  of  others  not  appear  to'them 
as  objects  of  acrimonious  cenfure  -arid  felf- 
-applauding  comparifon ;  tha-t-they  ihall  :'ats 
habitually  turn  from   the  view  of  human 
nature  thus  degraded  and  deformed,  as'we 
do  from  any  object  that  is  peculiarly  diiguft- 
ing  to  our  fenfes.     In  that  c-afe,  J^"rVey  -'"will 
turn  their  eyes  with  pleafu-re  on  ieveity  view 
of  the  human  chara&er  which'  ftill  retains 
any  traces  of  that  divine  image  in  which  we 
were  created ; 

"  Tho'  AilliecJ  and  difhonor'd,  fti'Il  div'inki>iv? 
It  is  not  by  formal  maxims,  6r-!^rigftl  pre- 
cepts, that  we  teach  them  the  great  doc- 
trines of  morality ;  yet  we  are  'continually 
in  a  powerful,    though    indirect   manner 

impreffing 
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impreffing  them  on  their  minds.  I  never 
forbid  them  formally  to  fteal  or  covet,  to 
envy  or  traduce,  becaufe,  "  they  have  the 
commandments,"  and  are  taught  to  reve- 
rence them  as  the  dictates  of  inspiration  ; 
and  becaufe  I  never  obferved  in  them  the 
leaft  fymptom  of  a  fordid  or  malignant  in- 
clination. But  in  my  general  difcourfe,  in 
the  converfation  I  have  with  their  father,  or 
others,  in  their  pretence,  I  always  fet  the 
contrary  virtues  in  the  ftrongeft,  faired 
light ;  avoid  as  much  as  poffible,  talking 
of  other  people's  follies  or  crimes;  and, 
fhould  they  be  cafually  mentioned,  pafs 
them  lightly  over  with  an  air  of  indifference 
or  difguft,  not  calculated  to  excite  their 
attention  or  curiofity.  'Tis  a  fad  thing  that 
children  mould  be  taught,  by  the  example 
of  their  feniors,  to  purfue  vice  into  all  its  dirty 
receffes;  and  to  triumph  in  their  fuperiority 
and  difcernment  in  making  difcoveries,  which 
when  they  are  made,  afford  neither  profit 
nor  pleafure.  I  prefer  the  more  pleating 
talk  of  infmuating  inftrudion,  and  awaking 
the  generous  thrill  of  emulative  defire,  by 
pointing  out  to  their  enamoured  view  all 
4  that 
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that  is  great,  lovely,  or  excellent,  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  living  or  the  dead  j  nay,  even 
of  thofe  that  never  lived  or  died,  except  in 
the  creative  imagination  of  poets  and  philofo- 
phers.     Not  but  that  I  greatly  prefer  ex- 
amples  drawn  from  reality.     What  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  be  known  of  evil,  by  way  of  guard 
or  prevention,  may  be  very  foon  acquired; 
for  the  whole  world  are  in  a  combination  to 
imprefs  that  kind  of  inftruclion.     When  I 
have  warmed   their  hearts,   and   enriched 
their  minds,  with  abftracts  of  all  that  wif- 
dom  and  devotion,  truth,  honour,  magna- 
nimity, and  tendernefs  have  done  to  adorn 
and  exalt  our  nature,  I  defcend  a  ftep  lower 
in  the  fcale  of  exiftence,  and  make  them 
obferve  and  admire  the  fidelity,  affection, 
maternal  tendernefs,  attachment,  and  gentle- 
nefs,    which   are  feen  in  little  birds  and 
domeftic  animals.     All  this  helps  to  im- 
prefs flill  ftronger  on  their  minds  the  fenfe 
I  would  have  them  entertain  of  thefe  qua- 
lities whenever  they  meet  with  them.  After 
thus  endeavouring  to  give  a  right  direction 
to  that  generofity  and  tendernefs  with  which 
it  has  pleafed  God  to  endow  them,  I  would 
VOL.  n.  L  (though 
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(though  I  know  them  myfelf)  be  at  no 
great  pains  to  teach  them  thofe  refinements 
in  manners  which  it  is  become  famionable 
to  talk  fo  much  about.  The  kind  and 
degree  of  good  breeding  I  {hould  moft 
approve  and  wifh  for,  will  naturally  refult 
from  a  well  principled  mind,  a  feeling  heart, 
and  a  juft  and  cultivated  tafte.  Efpecially 
when  the  manners  of  thofe  they  look  up  to 
for  examples  are  not  devoid  of  that  foftnefs 
which  delicacy  of  fentiment  always  pro- 
duces. Forms  and  punctilio  are  the  mere 
fuperftition  of  good  breeding,  eafily  ac- 
quired and  of  little  value.  The  eafe  of 
famionable  manners,  the  determined  felf- 
-confidenc  eafe,  nothing  but  mixing  much 
with  famionable  people  can  give :  at  lead 
I  mould  fufpect  a  little  native  bronze,  where 
it  grew  wild.  A  perfon,  who,  to  a  good, 
and  in  fome  meafure  cultivated,  under- 
ilanding,  adds  modefty,  gentlenefs,  and 
fome  refinement  of  tafte,  may  not  be  ele- 
gant, but  can  fcarcely  be  vulgar.  And  fuch 
manners  may,  by  a  flight  culture,  be  im- 
proved into  elegant  fimplicity,  of  all  elegant 
things  ue  molt  defirable.  Though  elegance 

ihould 
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jfliould  prove  unattainable,  I  woulcUlill  have 
that  fimplicity,  both  in  their  tafte  and  man- 
ners which  would  be  mofl  futtable  to  the 
humble  ftation   in  which   Providence   has 
placed  them ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  have 
their  minds  imprefied  with  that  true  dignity, 
which  is  compatible  with  any  (tation  which 
one  may  fuppofe  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man, in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  either 
to  raife  or  fink  into.     You  know  wha,t  my 
religious  opinions  are,  and  what  unfpeak- 
able  importance  I  attach  to  them ;  fo  you 
may  believe  we  are  at  all  times  anxious  to 
leave  this  invaluable  legacy  unimpared  to 
thofe  who  have  fo  little  befide  to  inherit 
from  us.     On  thefe  fubjects  you  and  I  have 
but  one  opinion  ;  and  I  am  fo  unfafliionable 
as  to  think,  one  never  can  begin  too  foon  to 
direft  a  child's  hopes  and  fears  to  their  pro- 
per  and  ultimate   object ;    though  reafon 
mufl  not  be  addreffed  till  it  unfolds,  for 
fear  of  teaching  children  to  ufe  words  with- 
out annexing  ideas  to  them,  which  is  juft 
the   parrotifm   that   I   diflike.      You   will 
wonder  to  fee  me  dwell  fo  much  on  culti- 
vating the  tafle,  when  I  am  fuch  an  ad- 
L  2  mirer 
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mirer  of  undifguifed  nature ;  but  I  refpecl 
tafle  as  an  outguard  of  virtue ;  a  juft  and 
regulated  tafte  would  make  the  levity,  the 
abfurdity,  the  cunning  and  meannefs,  which 
of  ten  accompany  depraved  inclinations,  more 
obvious  and  difgufting.  Befides,  it  places 
every  charm  of  all-beauteous  nature,  every 
grace  and  ornament  of  ingenious  art,  in  the 
faireft  point  of  view  j  which  has  the  happieft 
effect  upon  the  heart  and  temper.  Time 
and  paper  fo  confine  me,  that  I  mufl  re- 
ferve  all  that  crowds  on  me  to  anfwer  the 
objections  you  will  naturally  make  to  this 
mode  of  education.  My  children,  you  will 
fay,  after  being  brought  up  to  my  wifh,  will 
te,  after  all,  but  amiable  ignoramufes,  un- 
acquainted with  human  life,  and  unable, 
from  their  extreme  fimplicity,  to  ward  off 
the  blows  of  malice,  or  avoid  the  fnares  of 
deceit.  Some  acquaintance  with  human 
depravity,  you  will  fay,  is  neceflary  for 
enabling  us  to  act  with  due  caution  in  a  cor- 
rupt world.  I  anfwer,  that  they  will  find 
too  many  inftructors  in  this  crooked  fcience, 
and  know  but  too  foon  what  every  one  is 
too  willing  and  able  to  teach.  Delicacy  and 

a  high 
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a  high  principle  is  a  better  guard  than  cun- 
ning and  fufpicion.  A  perfon  poflefled  of 
the  former  qualities,  feels  not  at  home  or  eafy 
with  artificial  characters,  and  flirinks  uncon- 
fcioufly  from  the  approach  of  the  callous  and 
defigning.  A  large  family  is  a  little  commu- 
nity within  itfelf.  The  variety  of  difpofi- 
tions,  the  neceflity  of  making  occafional 
facrinces  of  humour  and  inclination,  and, 
at  other  times,  refilling  aggreffion  or  in- 
croachment,  when  properly  directed  by  an 
over  ruling  mind,  teach  both  firmnefs  and 
flexibility,  as  the  occafion  may  call  forth  the 
exercife  of  thofe  qualities.  Refpect  and 
fubmiffion  to  the  elder  branches  of  a 
family,  tendernefs  and  forbearance  to  the 
younger,  all  tend  more  to  moral  improve- 
ment, if  properly  managed,  than  volumes 
of  maxims  and  rules  of  conduct.  With 
regard  to  modefty  and  deference  too,  people 
in  our  fituation  muft  needs  enforce  thofe 
in  felf  defence.  In  a  cottage,  where  chil- 
dren are  contiually  under  the  eye  of  their 
parents,  and  confined  within  narrow  bounds, 
petulance  would  be  purgatory.  This  detail 
of  mine  wants  nothing  but  a  little  method 
L  3-  and 
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and  arrangement  to  be  the  ape  of  a  le&ure. 
Regard,  however,  with  indulgence,  the 
hafty  iketch,  which  conveys  to  you  feme 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  we  endeavour 
to  difcharge  the  mod  important  of  all  focial 
obligations,  though  a  mod  confufed  and 
imperfect  abftracl  of  our  own  very  imper- 
fect fcheme.  You  will  be  partial  to  it, 
merely  becaufe  it  is  ours.  If  you  are  difap- 
pointed,  my  bed  apology  muft  be  re- 
minding you  how  often  you  have  folicited 
this  brief  chronicle.  Now  reward  my 
tedious  blear-eyed  vigil,  by  giving  me  as 
minute  an  account  of  your  family  as  I  have 
given  you  of  mine.  Mr,  Grant  begs  to  be 
warmly  remembered  to  Mr.  Smith,  who,  I 
truft,  has  not  forgotten  that  I  can't  endure 
to  be  forgotten.  I  am  charmed  with  the 
accounts  I  hear  of  Mrs.  B.'s  little  family. 
Make  my  love  acceptable  to  her,  and  be- 
lieve me,  in  fpite  of  matrimony,  diftance, 
and  Drimochter,  moft  truly,  moft  tenderly, 
yours. 
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LETTER    XLIT, 
TO  MISS  OURRY. 

Laggan,  Odl.  14,  1791. 
MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

You  may  believe  I  received  with  very 
great  pleafure  an  aflurance  of  what  before  I 
greatly  doubted,  that  you  will  once  more 
breathe  the  pure  mountain  gales, impregnated 
uith  wholefome  heath,  and  diffufive  of  the 
fpirit  of  wholefome  poverty  ;  the  train  of 
rigid,  fmewy,  and  hard-featured  virtues  fu- 
peradded.  You  fee,  notwithstanding  .your 
good-humoured  irony,  the  hypothefis  of  fi- 
tuation  continues  to  be  a  favourite  one  with 
me,  and  I  defpair  not  of  making  you,  on 
rational  grounds,  a  profelyte  to  my  opinion. 
When  France  was  the  land  of  wit  and  re- 
finement, if  not  of  wifdom,  it  was  a  maxim 
of  one  of  its  bed  authors,  that  we  are  all 
in  fome  degree,  les  animaux  d* habitude,  that, 
in  (hort,  forms  of  life  tinclture  our  virtues 
\yith  their  peculiar  dye,  and  not  only  often 
L  4  produce, 
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produce,  but  in  fome  meafure  excufe  and 
palliate  our  vices.  This  is  no  flattering 
h'ypothefis  for  me.  It  always  humbles  me 
in  my  own  eyes,  by  reminding  me,  that 
from  the  examples  I  have  feen,  from  the 
pure  precepts,  and  fafe  obfcurity  under  the 
influence  of  which  I  was  educated,  far  from 
ail  that  corrupts  the  heart  and  dazzles  the 
imagination  j  I  fay  when  I  reflect  on  all  thefe 
collateral  aids  to  the  propenfities  of  a  warm 
heart,  in  which  the  feeds  of  truth  were  early 
fown,  I  mud  in  common  honefty  difclaim 
your  compliments.  So  circumftanced,  I 
mud  have  been  a  monfler  of  depravity,  had 
I  acted  through  life  with  lefs  practical  re« 
verence  for  virtue  than  I  have  done.  Though 
I  have  all  the  abhorrence  of  vice  natural  to 
a  perfon  of  flrong  feeling,  living  much  out 
of  its  reach  ;  yec,  when  I  fee,  as  it  often 
happens,  ftrong  flames  of  generofity,  pro- 
bity, and  humanity,  breaking  through  the 
gloom  of  mental  floth  and  ignorance,  and 
calling  a  tranfient  luttre  over  characters, 
debafed  by  habitual  vices,  which  too  early 
intercourfe  with  a  bad  world  have  produced, 
my  heart  melts  to  think  how  amiable  thofe 

might 
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might  have  been,  had  they  gone  out  into  the 
world,  fortified  with  good  principles,  and 
acquainted   with    fublimer  pleafures   than 
the  world  has  to  beftow.  --------- 

Now  here  are  two  marked  inftances  of  vir- 
tues fo  modified,  that  have  had  no  fmall 
influence  on  your  own  mind. 

I  fee  you  have  greatly  miftaken  my  politi- 
cal creed,  which  is  borrowed  from  a  much 
founder  judgment  than  my  own,  and  much 
nearer  your  own  than  you  are  aware  of.  The 
only  real  grievance  Scotland  labours  under, 
originates  with  landholders ;  perhaps,  more 
remotely,  in  commerce ;  fince  the  tide  of 
wealth  which  commerce  has  poured  into 
the  northern  part  of  the  ifland,  has  led  our 
trading  people  to  contend  with  pur  gentry, 
in  all  the  exterior  elegancies  of  life.  The 
latter  feem  flung  with  a  jealous  folicitude  to 
preferve  their  wonted  afcendancy  over  their 
new  rivals.  This  pre-eminence  can  only 
be  kept  up  by  heightening  at  all  hazards 
their  lands.  Thus  the  ancient  adherents  of 
their  families  are  difplaced.  Thefe,  having 
been  accuftomed  to  a  life  of  devotion,  fim- 
plicity,  and  frugality,  and  being  bread  to 
L  j  endure 
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endure  hunger,  fatigue,  and  hardmip/while 
following  their  cattle  over  the  mountains, 
or  navigating  the  ftormy  feas  that  furround 
their  -iflands,  form  the  bed  refource  of  the 
date,  when  difficulties,  fuch  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  happier  region  are  (hangers  to, 
muft  be  encountered  for  its  fervice.  When 
we  confider  this  world  as  merely  a  paffing 
fcene,  at  the  conclufion  of  which  the  quef* 
tion  will  not  be,  who  has  fupported  the  mod 
confequential  character,  but  who  has  acted 
bed  the  part  allotted,  we  muft  look  upon 
that  as  the  beft  deftination,  which  affords 
the  wideft  fcope  for  the  exercife  and  effects 
of  various  virtues.  In  civilized  fociety, 
"wealth  does,  and  muft  give  influence ;  but 
itwould  be  a  wretched  ftate  indeed,  in 
which  wealth  mould  be  the  only  diftinction. 
A  man  whofe  anceftors  have  rendered  them- 
felves  for  a  courfe  of  time  eminent  in 
the  ftate,  as  generally  fome  among  them, 
to  whom  he  looks  back  for  example,  and 
whofe  virtues  and  abilities  reflect  luftre  on 
his  descendants.  Though  the  depravity  of 
our  nature  appears  but  too  confpicuoufly 
among  the  higher  clafies  of  mankind,  yet 

among 
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among  thefe  too,  talents  and  merit  appear 
with  greater .  fplendour,  and  are  of  more 
-ornament  and  fervice  to  mankind,  than  the 
fame  qualities  hi  their  inferiors,  -Conde- 
fcenfion  and  affability,  for  inftance,  would 
vanim,  if  we  were  all  equal.  The  charity 
and  hofpitality  of  a  nobleman  will  be  more 
admired  and  imitated  than  the  fame  quali- 
ties in  a  wealthy  tradefman : 

*'  A  faint  in  crape,  is  twice  a  faint  in  lawn." 
In  fhort,  every  thing  that  decorates,  or  en- 
lightens, is  bell  feen  from  an  eminence. 
Nothing  but  pure  patriotifm,  great  poverty, 
and  perfect  equality,  an  affemblage  we  mail 
never  fee  combined,  could  make  a  republic 
on  a  large  fcale  at  all  fuppor table.  Be: 
lieve  me,  I  have  no  prejudice  againft  mo- 
narchy, mildly  exercifed,  or  duly  limited  ; 
I  confider  it  as  an  inflitution,  naturally 
growing  out  of  that  patriarchal  fovereignty, 
which,  in  the  primitive  ages,  the  parent, 
doubly  revered  for  his  many  years  and  great 
experience,  was  wont  to  exercife  over  his 
numerous  arid  obedient  offspring.  In 'a 
ftate,  where  no  unalloyed  good  is  indulged 
to  us,  we  often  Ihew  our  beft  wifdoni,  when 
L  6  of 
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of  many  evils  we  chufe  the  leaft.  For  my 
own  part,  though  I  were  fo  French  and  fo 
new-fangled  as  to  confider  all  legal  govern- 
ments as  monfters  let  loofe  to  eat  up  liber- 
ty, I  fhould  ftill  prefer  the  three-headed 
Cerberus,  whofe  folutary  terrors  prevent  the 
condemned  from  entering  the  regions  of 
blifs,  like  our  threefold  government,  whofe 
terrors  only  affect  the  wicked ;  even  this, 
I  fay,  I  mould  prefer  to  the  many-headed 
hydra,  who,  breathing  death  and  contagion 
indifcriminately,  may  reprefent  the  barba- 
rous genius  of  mob  gevernment.  Now  that 
I  am  got  into  claffical  allufions,  permit  me 
to  Burkify  a  little  longer,  and  to  aflure 
you  that  I  mould  be  very  much  grieved  to 
fee  that  good  old  lady,  or  gentleman,  (I 
know  not  which  to  call  it.)  the  Conftitu- 
tion,  cut  up  and  difmembered,  becaufe  it 
has  a  few  wrinkles  or  grey  hairs,  or  to  fee 
Medea's  ^old  kettle  put  OH  again,  while 

Mr. and  Lord  L.  flood  chief  cooks, 

and  Tom  Paine  fcullion.  I  think  I  fee  Mary 

W and  fo  many  more  public-fpirited 

ladies  bringing  aprons-full  of  herbs,  like 
witches,  to  the  magic  cauldron.  The  ways 

of 
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of  the  Almighty  baffle  our  penetration. 
This  temporary  triumph  of  irreligion  and 
falfe  philofophy  will  tear  the  mafk  off  the 
monfter,  who,  wrapt  in  the  fpecious  dif- 
guife  of  moderation,  and  fpeaking  the  lan- 
guage of  fentiment  and  liberality,  has  for 
near  a  century  part  been  undermining  the 
foundations  of  religion  and  morality.  What 
pains  have  been  taken  to  promulgate  that 
profound  difcovery,  "  that  bigotry  and  reli- 
gious zeal  have  done  more  hurt  in  fociety, 
than  fcepticifm  and  all  the  mere  fpeculative 
evils  of  philofophy."  The  reafon  is  plain. 
Great  bodies  of  people  were  confederated 
together,  under  the  influence  of  bigotry  and 
fuperftition.  The  crafty  and  ambitious  few 
made  the  paffions  of  the  well -meaning,  though 
ignorant,  many,  fubfervient  to  their  cruelty 
and  avarice,  and  thus  produced  thofe  tra- 
gedies which  deform  the  face  of  hiftory.  But 
hitherto  thefe  enKghtened  philofophers  have 
been  difperfed  here  and  there,  wichout  num- 
bers or  cohefion  to  enable  them  to  begin, 
their  practical  operations.  We  have  never, 
till  now,  feen  a  nation  of  refined  enlightened 
infidels  governed  by  the  dictates  of  philo- 
fophy j 
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fophy  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  world 
will  be  terrified  and  warned  by  the  dreadful 
fpeclacle.  !  here  dedicate  to  you  the  firft- 
fruits  of  my  pen  upon  the  arduous  and  intri- 
cate fubject  of  politics ;  and  as  I  am  pretty 
much  of  opinion  it  will  alib  be  my  laft  ex- 
curfion  into  thofe  unexplored  regions,  pray" 
regard  it  with  fome  fellow  feeling,  it  being 
like  yourfelf,  an  only  child.  Mr.  Grant  has 
not  yet  conquered  his  aftoniOiment  at  your 
growing  fat.  "  Blefs  me,  Mifs  Gurry  fat  1 
'tis  impoflible :"  his  fancy  had  formed  you 
a  mere  fkeleton.  A  few  grey  hairs  begin 
already  to  adorn  my  temples.  The  fmall 
portion  which  fell  to  my  mare  of  "  celefliai 
rofy  red,"  has  mod  ambiuoufly  forfaken 
its  native  fla'tion,  and  mounted  up  to  my 
"  lack-luftre  eyes."  Conftant  folicitude 
and  the  cares  of  the  nurfery  have  made  me 

"  Like  a  meagre  mope  aduft  and  thin, 

In  a  loofe  nignt-gown  of  my  own  wan  (kin." 

I  will  defcribe  no  longer.  Come,  fee,  and 
conquer.  Receive  numberlefs  loves  from 
thofe  I  beft  love,  and  believe  me 

Yours,  from  her  heart,  and  unaltered. 
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LETTER    XLIIL 
TO  MISS  OURRY. 

Laggan,Od.  30,  1791, 

You  will  not  let  me  alone,  nor  will  I 
give  up  my  point.  In  fpite  of  your  raillery, 
I  infift  that  the  ties  of  blood  bind  ftronger, 
and  the  duties  of  relatiorifhip  are  better  un- 
derftood  in  the  Highlands,  than  any  where 
elfe.  I  by  no  means  except  the  Low  coun- 
try of  Scotland.  This  too  is  not  a  reflected  ^ 
moral  fenfe  of  duty,  but  the  mere  effect  of 
honeft  habits  and  falutary  prejudices.  'Tis 
a  fingular  inftance  of  the  Almighty's  good- 
.nefs,  that,  in  thefe  poor  barren  countries, 
from  which  he  has  withheld  fo  many  of  the 
bl-effin'gs  he  bedews  on  others,  the  few 
who  poficfs  any  portion  of  wealth  mould  be 
flimulated  by  thofe  kindly  propenfities  to 
diffufe  it  among  their  remote  relations.  Thefe 
laft,  befides  the  habitual  pride  and  indo- 
lence attending  imagined  high  birth,  have 

not, 
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not,  from  education  or  fituation,  the  means 
of  procuring  a  livelihood,  as  in  wealthy  and 
commercial  countries.  This,  no  doubt,  forms 
no  pleafant  chain  of  dependence,  but  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  inftances, 

"  What  happier  nature  (brinks  at  with  affright, 
The  hard  inhabitants  contend  is  right." 

Though  I  applaud  this  reverence  for  kin- 
dred, I  do  not  benefit  by  it  j  but  on  the 
contrary,  though  I  regard  my  neighbours 
with  the  utmoft  efteem  and  good  will,  I 
cannot  give  away  any  thing  fo  precious  as 
friendftiip  to  any  one,  who,  after  all,  would 
prefer  the  moft  infignificant  of  her  third 
coufins  to  me. — Believe  me,  my  children, 
though  prepared  to  love  and  admire  you,  are 
neither  taught  to  expect  a  beauty,  wit,  or 
fine  lady ;  but  one  who  has  no  frnall  merit 
in  difclaiming  pretenfions  to  all  thofe  envied 
characters,  and  afibciating,  by  a  rare  com- 
bination, foftnefs  of  manners  with  ftrength 
of  mind,  vivacity  with  reflection,  and  that 
common  ufeful  fenfe  which  hourly  difcerns 
the  proper  and  expedient  in  ordinary  life, 
with  that  delicacy  of  perception  which  ap- 
prehends and.  taftes  all  that  enlightens  the 
i  o  under. 
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underftanding  and  enlarges  the  heart,  in 
knowledge  or  fentiment.  If,  as  you  fay, 
no  wandering  rivulet  renovates  your  powers, 
you  are  furely  like  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
vifited  by  frequent  water-fpouts,  that  is, 
infpirations,  that  fertilize  your  intellects.  I 
certainly  have  an  ample  cittern  which  retains 
all  I  acquire :  this  common  obfervers 
miftake  for  a  fountain. — Tell  Mifs  M.  I 
love  her  as  well  as  one  can  love  a  rival. 
Mr.  Grant  fends  you  his  benediction,  and 
rejoices  to  think  your  portly  figure  will  do 
credit  to  his  housekeeping,  though  I  Ihould 
ilill  lament  my  leannefs. 

Adieu,  deareft. 


LETTER     XLIV. 

TO  MISS  OURRY. 

Laggan,  Nov.  19,  1791. 

You  cannot  conceive,  indeed  you  can- 
not, how  reviving  the  cordial  warmth  of 
your  laft  letter  was  to  my  drooping  heart — 

a  heart 
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a  heart  from  which  all  the  cares  and  all  the 
tenderneffes  arifing  out  of  a  family,  fo  large, 
fo  helplefs,  fo  loving  and  beloved,  cannot 
exclude  you.  For  the  years  I  thought  you 
dead,  and  when  you  were  dead  to  me,  your 
image  would  very  often  recur  with  a  flioit 
quick  pang,  like  that  which  now  accom- 
panies the  angelic  form  of  my  dear  loft 
Petrina,  when  it  beams  acrofs  my  fancy ; 
for  indeed  I  do  not  fit  down  to  grieve,  but 
endeavour  to  pay  the  beft  tribute  to  her 
memory,  by  a  fedulous  difcharge  of  my 
various  and  complicated  duties  to  thofe  who 
loved  her  fo  tenderly  while  {he  was  lent  to 
us.  I  think  of  every  thing  I  fee  with  a 
reference  to  how  you  will  like  it.  I  fooliflily 
think  that  you  will  be  as  much  pleafed  as  I 
am  at  all  the  budding  virtues  and  graces  with 
•which  my  fanguine  fancy  decorates  my 
children ;  little  confidering  that,  from  the 
external  elegance  to  which  you  have  been 
accuflomed,  they  muft  at  beft  appear  to 
you,  at  firft,  a  parcel  of  awkward  cubs, 
unformed  and  overgrown.  The  culture  of 
the  heart  is  our  great  object.  We  let  the 
acquifuion  of  knowledge,  manners,  &c.  go- 
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on  piano  till  we  make  fare  of  the  mam  point. 
Where  the  natural  temper  is  mild  and 
generous,  and  theirs  appears  very  much  fo, 
deep  impreflions  of  integrity  and  early  habits 
of  benevolence  muft  communicate  to  the 
manners  the  unconftrained  air  of  open  rec- 
titude, and  that  animated  foftnefs  which  a 
diiinterefted  wifh  to  pleafe  always  produces. 
Indeed  we  have  few  maxiois ;  one  of  thofe 
few  is,  that  it  is  eafier  to  be  than  to  feem. 

******* 
She  *  inquired  about  you  of  her  brother, 
who  fpokfc  ft\  highly  of  you,  that  {he  was 
quite  delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  mak'mg 
fuch  an  addition  to  the  flock  of  living  merit 
within  the  circle  of  her  perfonal  knowledge, 
and  pleafes  herfelf  with  the  thoughtsof  bring, 
ing  you  here  herfelf,  and  fetting  you  down 
at  our  little  gate,  where  me  hopes  to  meet 
yet  another  white  crow>  to  exprefs  it  ele- 
gantly. There  is  nothing  like  concluding  a 
period  fublimely  j  yet  I  mould  not  conclude 
without  telling  you  that  Mr.  Macintofh  is  a 

*  Mrs.  Macintofh,  of'  Dunchattan,  with   whofe 
brother,   Dr.  John  Moore,    Mifs  Ourry  was  well 

acquainted.      '_ '. 

man 
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man  worth  taking  a  journey  to  fee,  not  of 
adive  benevolence  only,  but  of  reftlefs,  im^ 
petuous  benevolence.     I  will  teach  you  to 
venerate  him  at  more   leifure,  having  now 
no  time  to  do  him  juftice.  -------  -I 

will  no  more  wander  into  the  maze  of  poli- 
tics, being  fufficiently  occupied  with  the 
care  of  our  limited  (very  limited)  monarchy 
at  home,  in  which  I  participate,  by  turns, 
the  legiflative  and  executive  powers,  and 
though  I  never  aim  at  defporifm,  try  to 
keep  firm  to  my  veto.  Our  tumults  in  the 
north  appear  aggravated  and  formidable  to 
you  in  London,  which  is  the  region  of  politi- 
cal panics.  Honed  John  Bull  is  very  liable 
to  the  vapours ;  and  the  ftocks 

'*  Turn  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe, 
But,  turning,  tremble  too  }'* 

of  which  thofe,  who  live  by  feeling  their 
pulfc,  take  the  advantage.  The  only  caufe 
of  complaint  in  Scotland  is  the  rage  for 
meep-farming.  The  families  removed  on 
that  account,  are  often  as  numerous  as  our 
own.  The  poor  people  have  neither  language, 
money,  nor  education,  to  pulh  their  way 
any  where  elfe ;  though  they  often  poflefs 

feelings 
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feelings  and  principles,  that  might  almofl 
refcue  human  nature  from  the  reproach 
which  falfe  philofophy  and  falfc  refinement 
have  brought  upon  it.  Though  the  poor  Rof- 
fhire  people  were  driven  to  defperation,  they 
even  then  acted  under  a  fenfe  of  rectitude, 
touched  no  property,  and  injured  no  crea- 
ture. As  for  the  mobs  in  towns,  they  are 
mere  ebullitions  of  ignorance  and  wanton- 
nefs  in  a  people  who  were  never  fo  rich 
before,  and  to  whom  wealth  and  freedom  are 
fuch  novelties,  that  they  know  not  the  true 
ufe  or  bounds  of  either. — I  got  your  letters 
regularly  from  the  quarter-deck,  and  wrote 
to  you  by  the  Fingalian  cover.  Tell  Mifs 
M.  I  refpect  her  for  her  own  fake,  and  love 
her  for  yours* 

Adieu.!  my  dearefl  N. 
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LETTER  XLV. 

TO   MRS.    MACINTOSH. 

Laggan,  Jan.  21, 1792. 
DEAR    MADAM, 

THE  deep  fenfe  I  feel  of  the  kindnefs 
cxprefled  in  your  much  valued  letter,  and 
the  confolation  which  the  acquifition  of 
regard,  from  a  charafter  fo  eftimable,  af- 
fords, even  under  the  preffure  of  my  pre- 
fent  affliction,  encourages  me  to  write  to 
you,  even  now,  when  I. am. very  unfit  to- 
cQmmunicate  my  ideas,  except  where  they 
will  be  received  with  the  mod  partial 
indulgence.  I  knpyf  i^  is  unbecoming,  nay, 
almoft  unchriftianTy,  in  me,  to.ufe  the  em- 
phatic language  of  forrow,  in  fpeaking  of 
an  infant's  happy  tranfition  from  the  dangers 
and  fnares  of  this  chequered  fcene  to  a  flate 
of  ftable  felicity.  She  is  departed  before 
fhe  has  known  fin  or  forrow^  and  before 
•\ve  could  have  room  to  judge  whether  thofe 
'beautiful  bloflbms  of  fprightlinefs,  genero- 
12  fity, 
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•iity,  and  tendernefs,  which  charmed  us  fo 
much  in  her  enticing  little  ways,  would  ever 
ripen  into  the  expected  fruit.  My  reafon 
not  only  acquiefces  in  the  juftice  of  the  dif- 
penfation,  but  my  heart  fo  far  acknowledges 
its  mercy,  that  could  a  wilh  bring  my  dar- 
ling back  to  my  bofom,  I  think  I  would  not 
form  that  wifh.  She  was  fo  unufually  ftrong 
and  healthy,  that,  we  dreamt  not  of  fear 
till  it  became  too  late.  She  fpoke  to  me  in 
a  clear,  diftinct  voice,  mewing  tokens  of  the 
fondeft  affection,  three  hours  before  her 
death.  Thus,  you  fee,  the  flroke  was  very 
fudden.  Then  we  had  fuch  delight  in  her  j 
not  only  for  her  own  fake,  but  for  the  great 
refemblance  flie  bore  to  her  dear  departed 
brother,  whofe  every  look  and  gefture  was 
reftored  in  her.  So  that  her  death  was  juft 
like  lofing  him  over  again.  It  is  alfo  fo  me- 
lancholy to  fee  the  poor  thing  that  remains, 
wandering  like  a  ghoft,  and  conflandy  be- 
wailing her  fitter. 

:*       #  .    *       *       *       *       * 
Things  are  far  better  as  they  are.    I  once 
thought  nothing  would  have  made  me  fo 
.happy  as  to  renew  in  town  fome  of  my 

ear  lien 
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earlieft   attachments  and  former   habits  of 
life  j  but  how  are  we  governed  by  events ! 
An  incident,  which  to  an  indifferent  perfon, 
would  appear  of  no  great  moment  in  fo  large 
a  family  as  ours,   has   entirely   altered  my 
views.     I  fee  nothing  now   fo  defirable  as, 
by  refiding  here,  to  enfure  taking  my  final 
refidence  with  thofe  who  were  fo  dear_to  me 
in  life.     I  have  faid  a  great  deal  too  much 
on  this  fubject  ;  but  you  will  forgive  me  for 
indulging  my  reflections  at  the  expence  of 
your  patience. — There  are  few  things  that 
could  gratify  me  more  than  to  find  you  fo 
cordially  interefted  in  poor  Charlotte.  I  am 
not  a  little  pleafed   to   find  your  fentiments 
and   mind,  concerning  her,  coincide  fo  en- 
tirely.   Her  integrity  of  heart,  her  fincerity, 
and  general  rectitude  of  intention,  are  fuch 
as,  to  one  that  knows  her  intimately,  are 
fufficient  to   enfure   efteem,    and  even  af- 
fection, beyond  all  that  mines,  and  all  that 
pleafes,  in  thofe,  whom  happier  fortunes,  and 
a  m'ore  fmifhed   education,  have  fet  in  a 
fairer  point  of  view.     I  am  very  well  fatis- 
fied  to  find  that  me  is  going  to  ilay  for  fome 

time  at  Mr.  D.'s I  hope  flie  will 

take 
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take  particular  care  to  pleafe  thofe  who  are 
fo  well  worth  pleafmg.  I  conclude,  from 
her  thorough  confidence  in  you,  from  whom 
no  thought  of  her  heart  is  concealed,  that 
you  know  of  a  vifitor  whom  me  daily  ex- 
pects. This  vifitor  is  certainly  an  object  of 
companion.  That  attachment,  from  the  be- 
ginning fo  fingular  and  romantic,  feems  daily 
increafmg.  1  have  fo  very  good  an  opinion 
of  the  perfon  in  queflion,  and  fo  very  bad 
an  opinion  of  the  fafety  or  (lability  of  fuch 

premature  engagements What 

to  judge  or  to  determine,  I  am  utterly  at  a 
lofs.  I  leave  her  then  entirely  to  your 
direction,  who,  with  equal  warmth  of  good 
will  towards  her,  have  more  judgment,  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

******* 
I  have  received  Mr.  M.*s  friendly -letter, 
and  feel  the  full  force  of  his  judicious  and 
affectionate  confolarion.  The  hopes  of  feeing 
you  here,  at  no  very  diftant  period,  pleafe 
me,  even  now,  when  very  few  things  indeed 
have  power  to  intereft 

Your  obliged  and  faithful,  &c. 

VOL,    U.  .  M 
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LETTER     XLVI.  .,     , 

TO    MRS.    MACINTOSH. 

Feb.  17,  1792. 
DEAR    MADAM, 

ONCE  more  returned  from  the  limits  of 
that  undifcovered  country,  on  whofe  dim- 
feen  confines  our  hopes  and  fears  are  con- 
tinually hovering,  I  devote  one  of  the  firfl 
efforts  of  my  pen  to  you,  who  are  fo  well 
entitled  to  every  mark  of  grateful  attention 
on  my  part,  on  my  own  account,  as  well  as  - 
that  x>f  others,  who  engrofs  my  tendered 
cares,  and  occafion  me  perpetual  anxiety. 
For,   though   I   am  fatisfied  that  they  are 
much  happier  and  more  attended  to  than 
they  could  be  with  me,  even  the  fcenes  of 
gaiety  and  pleafure,  that  I  know  them  to  be 
engaged  in,  are  a  fource  of  inquietude  to  my 
fond  apprehenfions.    "  Perf.£t  love,"  we  are 
told,  "  cafteth  outfear."     That  may  be  the 
cafe  when  it  is  fixed  on  the  All-perfect  Ob- 
ject, who  is  alone  worthy  to  excite  and  engrofs 

rit; 
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it ;  but  when  our  weak  human  affe&ions  are 
engaged  by  beings  as  imperfect  as  ourfelves, 
fear  and  doubt  continually  minglewith  them. 
When  my  young  travellers  return  to  the 
cottage,  their  allotted  home,  it  will  require 
more  than  common  reflection  and  folidity  to 
reconcile  them  to  (till  life,  frugality,  and 
homely  habits  j  though  after  all,  I  fmcerely 
believe  it  is  the  (late  mod  akin  to  fafety.and 
comfort. — I  am  forry  to  find  thofe  mutable 
Beings,  who  change  their  fentiments  and 
opinions  fo  often  and  fo  eafily,  never  once 
think  of  changing  for  the  right,  or  even  for 

a  better  fyftem.    - 

The  lefs  one  thinks  of  human 

depravity,  the  better;  one  can't  mend  itj  and 
'tis  only  being  either  forry  or  angry  to  very 
little  purpofe. — Charlotte  fays,  (he  has  been 
at  a  ball  lately,  which  concludes  her  public 
exhibitions  for  the  feafon.  I  am  glad  of  it ; 
for,  though  I  muft  own  my  vanity  is  much 
flattered  by  the  admiration  which  her  perfon 
and  manners  have  excited,  and  that  1  am 
gratified  by  the  pleafure  fhe  receives,  my 
judgment  and  my  fears  militate  againft  her 
growing  familiar  to  the  public  eye.  Her 
M  2  fituation 
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fituation  is  too  peculiar  and  delicate,  to  make 
it  fafe  for  her  to  attract  fo  much  attention. 
This  will  not  fail  to  turn  the  jealous  and 
fcrutinizing  eye  of  female  envy  upon  her. 
Public  admiration  is  a  thing  that  foon  dies 
of  itfelf.  A  perfon  who  might  never  have 
had  a  wifh  for  it,  will  feel  forlorn  at  its  de- 
parture. Befides,  a  perfon  admired  folely 
for  beauty,  will  be  always  confidered  as  a 
mere  pretty  girl  j  her  merit  will  never  be 
thought  of.  My  young  daughter,  by  the 
bye,  has  as  much  merit  as  any  lady  of  her 
age  can  have ;  for  me  is  very  quiet  and 
never  difobeys  me.  Having  few  good 
things  to  beftow  on  her,  we  refolved  to 
begin  with  giving  her  a  good  name,  and 
have  called  her  Anne  Ourry.  Let  me  not 
be  forgotten  on  the  Dune ;  and  believe  me 
incapable  of  forgetting  its  inhabitants. 
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LETTER    XLVII. 


Laggan,  April  2, 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  KNOW  it  will  give  you  concern  to  hear 
that  my  filence  for  moft  part  of  this  winter, 
was  owing  to  illnefs.  This,  though  not 
dangerous  or  alarming,  was  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  to  throw  the  moft  oppreffive  gloom  upon 
my  fpirits.  I  am  none  of  thofe  querulous 
beings  who  delight  in  brooding  over  evils, 
and  oppreffing  their  friends  with  all  that 
troubles  them.  That  fanguine  turn  of  mind 
which  you  early  remarked  in  me,  has  ac- 
companied me  through  all  the  vicifiitudes 
of  health  and  ficknefs,  all  the  quick  fliifting 
fcenes  of  joy  and  forrow,  that'have  occupied 
the  intervening  period.  I  have  often,  as 
now,  waited  months  for  an  interval  of  health 
and  cheerfulnefs,  to  vifit  an  abfent  friend, 
with  the  breathings  of  a  mind  in  fome 
degree  compofed  and  cheerful.  Since  I 
M  3  have 
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have  fet  out  fo  hopefully  with  egotifm,  I 
will  e'en  give  you  the  detail  of  my  winter's 
confinement,  and  have  done  with  it.  All 
my  tran  factions,  nay,  my  very  ideas,  are  fo 
blended  and  interwoven  with  the  dear 
branches  that  fprout  and  depend  from  me, 
that  you  muft  extend  the  toleration  of 
friendmip  beyond  its  ufual  bounds,  before 
you  can  truly  relifli  my  correfpondence. 
You  muft  not  only  indulge  egotifm  in  the 
firft  perfon,  but  you  muft  have  patience  with 
egotifm  once  removed,  and  hear  me  fpeak 
of  my  children  as  diffufely  as  I  do  of  myfelf. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you.  of  another  daughter  I 
have,  who,  though  not  born  to  me,  is  as 
dear  and  has  coft  me  much  dearer,  than 
any  of  the  reft  ?  This  daughter  of  my  affec- 
tion is  called  Charlotte  Grant ;  me  is  nearly 
related  to  Mr.  G. ;  was  left  motherlefs 

in  her  tenth  year I  have  not  at 

prefent,  I  feel  I  have  nor,  fpirits  or  refo- 
lution  to  go  through  the  detail  I  meant.  Yet 
if  I  could,  it  would  do  more  than  amufe,  it 
would  deeply  intereft  and  affect  you.  When 
flie  found  a  temporary  home  in  our  family, 
I  had  the  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  though 

in 
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in  a  great  meafure  neglected  and  unculti- 
vated, {he  pofleffed  a  ftrength  of  intellect, 
a  purity  of  fentiment  and  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple, that  afforded  the  bed  foundation  for 
the  embellifliments  which  inftruclion  might 
add  to  the  rich  gifts  of  nature.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  this  difpofition  would  richly  reward 
the  labour  of  any  one  who  mould  by  a  little 
culture,  unfold  the  beauties  of  a  mind,  which, 
though  untainted  with  vice  and  undebafed 
by  folly,  had  been  fo  clouded  by  feclufion, 
and  fo  fhut  up  by  referve,  that  it  required 
fome  penetration  to  difcover  of  what  it 

was  capable. 

#**#*#* 

My  very  friends  were  all  againft  me ;  they 
were  fure  my  anxious  tendernefs  for  this 
amiable  fufferer,  and  the  trouble  I  mould 
take  about  her,  would  be  a  frefh  fource  of 
painful  folicitude  to  a  mind  already  enfeebled 
with  many  cares.  But  I  was  refoluie.  Why 
mould  I  renew  my  own  forrows,  by  tilling 
you  what  difficulties  and  embarraflVnents 
attended  "the  outfet  of  my  plan,  what  weed- 
ing and  pruning  I  had  togothrough,andhow 
I  facrinced  every  thing  to  the  one  favourite 
M  4  object 
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of  making  this  child  of  forrow  appear 
to  the  world  that  lovely  and  eftimable  objeft 
for  which  nature  defigned  her.  I  will  rather 
invite  your  gratulation,  by  telling  you  how 
amply  my  cares  have  been  repaid,  and  how 
richly  her  warm  gratitude,  her  rapid  improve- 
ment, and  the  juftice  which  even  the  felfifh 
world  now  does  to  her  diftinguimed  merit, 
have  recompenfed  me  for  all  I  have  done 

i 

and  fuffered.  -  - She  has  fpent  the 

two  laft  winters  in  town*,  where  me  is  very 
much  admired  and  carefled.  The  other 
feafon  (he  pafles  with  us,  and  is  as  fedulous 
in  her  endeavours  to  mare  and  foften  the 
many  cares  incident  to  my  large  family,  and 
buflling  manner  of  life,  as  the  moft  dutiful 
child  could  pofliblv  be.  I  find  her  now  a 
moft  pleafmg  and  rational  companion,  pof- 
feffed  of  genuine  fentiment,  without  romantic 
extravagance.  She  joins  to  the  open  and  ge- 
nerous fpirit  of  youth,  a  depth  and  folidity  of 
reflection,  which  is  the  natural  refult  of  early 
affliction  in  a  ftrongandwell  principled  mind. 
She  is  admired  for  beauty  more  by  others 
than  by  me.  But  (he  confefiedly  excels  in 
*  The  town — throughout  the  weftern  Highlands, 

means  Glafgoiu. 

grace 
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grace  and  elegance.  Her  countenance  is 
certainly  moft  fingularly  interefting  j  and 
her  manner,  her  air,  her  figure,  and  her 
motions,  have  all  a  mingled  foftnefs  and 
dignity  peculiar  to  herfelf.  —  My  eldeft 
daughter  lives  conftantly  with  my  father 
and  mother,  who  are  very  happy  in  their 
'  new  eftablifliment.  She  mews  a  tafte  for 
letters,  and  a  retentive  memory.  Her 
temper  is  even  and  placid.  I  have  her  here 
juft  now,  and  propofe  fending  her  to  town, 
where  1  hope  (he  will  not  only  derive  benefit 
from  the  fchools  (he  is  to  attend,  but  from 
the  fociety  and  example  of  a  lady  of  genuine 
worth,  an  old  and  true  friend  of  mine,  with 
whom  (he  is  to  refide. — By  all  that  is  fweet 
in  fympathy,  or  facred  in  friend  (hip,  I 
conjure  you  to  write  before  your  heart  cools, 
after  perufing  this  defultory  fcroll.  Should 
my  prefent  indifpofition  terminate  fatally,  it 
will  be  the  laft  inftance  of  long  tried  love  and 
truth.  Mr.  G.  infifts  on  being  crowded 
in.  Accept  his  regards,  and  believe  I 
mall  be  to  the  laft  hour  of  recolledion, 
yours,  &c. 
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Yet  could  I  invite  you  to  fhare  in  the  per- 
fection of  rural  elegance  ;  could  I  fend  my 
carriage  for  you,  &c.  &c.  with  what  eager 
importunity  would  I  urge  you  !  You  muft 
allow  I  have  been  very  modeft  on  this  fub- 
ject ;  the  favour  coming  fo  entirely  from 
your  fide,  makes  it  far  more  pleafmg  to  look 
forward  to,  than  if  I  had  urged  you  to  take 
a  journey  fo  fatiguing,  and  fhare  accom- 
modation fo  unlike  what  you  have  been  ufed 
to.  The  confcioufnefs  of  all  this  has  made 
me  mention  my  very  wifhes  on  the  fubjecl: 
with  fear  and  trembling.  -----  One  text 
more,  and  I  have  done  on  the  fubject.  We 
all  know  him  to  be  the  man  of  wifdom,  but 
you  muft  alfo  allow  him  to  be  a  man  of  feel- 
ing, who  faid,  u  Hope  deferred  makes  the 
heart  fick." — You  gratify  me  beyond  expref- 
iion  by  your  ideas,  fo  different  from  thofe 
of  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  fo  confonant  to 
my  own,  regarding  the  views  and  notions 
with  which  I  ought  to  infpire  my  children. 
On  afubject  which  thrills throughthe  deepefl 
recefles  of  the  heart,  and  awakens  all  the 
ardour  of  enthufiafm,  to  find  in  a  kindred 
bofom  the  image  of  our  own  reflections  and 
14  fenfations, 
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fenfations,  affords  a  pleafure  like  that  of 
hearing  unexpectedly  the  fweeteft  mufic  in 
pefeft  unifon  with  the  awakened  fenfibility 
of  the  moment.  Soon  may  you  fee  thofe 
children  whom  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
train  to  the  exercife  of  humble  and  patfent 
virtue.  You  will  fee,  that,  like,  the  Lap- 
landers, 

*'  They  Joyetheir  mountains,  and  enjoy  their  dorms; 
No  falfe  defires,  no  pride -created  wants, 
Difturb  the  peaceful  current  of  thsir  time." 

*####*# 

Our  manner  .of  living  here  is  in  fome  degree 
patriarchal.  The  large  family  of  artlefs  pri- 
mitive people  we  are  obliged  to  keep  about, 
and  the  number  of  our  children,  who  look 
up  to  us  as  the  only  object  of  love  and 
veneration,  occafion  our  lives  to  be  fpent  in 
alternate  acts  of  power  and  beneficence. 
Now  what  more  have  kings,  but  trappings 
and  pageantry!  When  fhall  I  hear  of  your 
appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  national  afiembly, 
to  claim  the  rights  you  inherit  as  reprefenta-* 
tiveofthe  eldefl  branch  of  your  family?  for 
fo  you  feem  entitled  to  do  by; their  late 
liberal  edicts,  •  Pray  has  Mifs  Malliet  caught 
M  6  the 
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the  Gallomania  ?  Yet  its  infection,  fpreads 
widely.  Farewell,  heartily  I  as  the  king; 
fays. 


LETTER    XLVIII. 

TO    MRS.    SMITH,    GLASGOW. 

Laggan,  Feb.  11,1793- 
TMY  DEA-R  FRIEND  !' 

I  am  jufl  recovering  from  an  indifpofition 
fo  fevere,  that  it  would  have  robbed  you  of 
a  correfpondent  if  it  had  continued  much 
longer.  This  is  a  fickiy  feafon,  even  amidfb 
thefe  mountains,  where  the  keen  atmofphere 
is  fo  often  agitated  with  ftorms,  as  well  as- 
by  the  darning  torrents,  that  it  feldoni  Mag- 
nates into  impurity.  This,  with  the  tem- 
perance and  exercife  which  wholefome  po- 
verty piroduces,  is  the  reafon  that  death 
confines  his  ravages  to  infancy  and  declining 
age.  There  are  very  few  inftances  here,  of 
people  dying  in  early  youth  ;  and,  when  they 
do  happen,  they  feem  obje&s  of  general 
concern  and  fpeculation.  Mr.  G.  had  a 

relation^ 
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relation, a  young  lady  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  fingular  mildnefs,  piety,  and  prudence. 
Having  been  from  her  earlieft  youth  fubjecl 
to  nervous  affections,  Ihe  became  laft:  winter 
quite  emaciated  and  enfeebled,  and  at  laft 
died  of  a  mifmanaged  rofe  fever,  like  my 
fweet  Petrina.     Yet  every  one  infilled  that 
her  death  was  caufed  by  grief  for  the  lofs 
of  her  brother.     Another   young  creature, 
who  has  languished  all  this  winter  with  fimi- 
lar  complaints,  is  pronounced  to  be  dying 
of  love,  though  no  mortal  can  fay  of  whom. 
Thus  primitive  and  romantic  are  the   no- 
tions  of    our   mountaineers.  —  I  am  now 
to  notify  to  you  a  removal,  in  which  you  will, 
for  my  fake,  be  interefted  :  it  is  that  of  my 
father  from  Fort  George  to  Glafgow,  which 
you  know  was  matter  of  doubtful  fpecula- 
tion,  but  is  now  decided.    I  feel  the  increased 
diftance  very  painfully  ;  yet  there  are  many 
confiderations,  which  at  more  leifure  I  will 
explain  to  you,  that  reconcile  me  to  it.     I 
have  lived  fo  long  entirely  for  others,  that 
fel£denial  becomes  with  me  rather  a  habit 
than  a  virtue  ;  and  whatever  is  propos'd  or 
thought  of,  it  is  not  my  own  gratification,  but 

the 
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the  manner  in  which  it  affects  the  various 
branches  of  my  individual  felf,  that  occurs 
firft  to  me.     I  have  likewife  to  inform  you 
that  Mifs  Ourry  comes  pofitively  about  the 
beginning  of    May.     Glafgow    is   out  of 
her  way,  and  me  will  grudge  every  hour 
me  is    abfent    from    us,    after    (he  enters 
Scotland.      She  cannot    {land  a  Highland 
winter,  and  Mifs  Malliet  will  not  be  happy 
if  me  does  not  return  at  .the  appointed  time. 
When  that  comes,  I   fliall  probably  accom- 
pany her  to  Glafgow,  and   fee  my  father's 
family,  including  fome  of  my  own,  fettled. 
I  hope  you.do  not  think  I  had  the  confidence 
to  urge  my   friend  to  come  to  fuch  a  place, 
and  fuch  humble  accommodation.     She  in- 
vited herfelf  moft  cordially,  and  I  received 
her  proffer'd  vifit  with  grateful  joy  ;  but  I 
have  moft  pathetically  reprefented  how  like 
our  peat  reek,  &c.   are  to  the  comforts  of 
Chiiica  and  Cavan,  immortalized  by  Swift. 
Yet  me  is  unalterable,  and  I  rejoice  thereat. 
The  anceftors  of  this   lady  and  her  friend 
both  left  France,  for  confcience  fake,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Edicl  of  Nantz,  and  they  have 
no  doubt  many  relations  there.     Judge  how 

they 
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they  muft  be  affected  by  the  ftate  of  that 
unhappy  country,  and  what  their  feelings 
muft  be  in  confequence  of  the  laft  fatal  cataf- 
trophe.  It  was  but  laft  night  we  heard 
it.  News  reaches  us  but  flowly.  Would 
you  think,  after  being  fo  long  engrofs'd  by 
domeftic  cares  and  anxieties,  and  drinking 
fo  lately  the  bitter  draught  of  private  and 
particular  forrow,  that  I  mould  weep  for  a 
king  ?  I  wonder  at  it  myfelf ;  and  yet  I 
wept  abundantly,  and  was  difturbed  and 
agitated  all  night.  I  am  ftill  under  a  dead 
weight  of  fadnefs  :  the  recent  wound  of 
my  heart,  which  is  but  Ikinned  over,  feeks 
only  a  pretence  to  bleed  anew.  Do  you 
feel  thus  ?  Pray  get  the  tragedy  of  Agis,  and 
read  it  for  my  fake  and  that  of  the  French 
King.  I  remember  when  I  was  very  young, 
and  felt  deep  impreffions  from  what  I 
read,  I  was  charmed  with  the  chcrufes  m 
that  tragedy.  I  am  as  ufual  haunted  with 
an  appofite  quotation  : 

When  Jove  decrees  a  nation's  doom, 
He.  calls  their  worthies  to  the  tomb. 
Fearlefs  they  fall,  immortal  rife, 
And  claim  the  freedom  of  the  flues. 

He 
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He  fell  not  as  the  warrior  falls, 
Whofe  breaft  defends  his  native  walls  j 
To  treafon  Agis  bow'd  his  head", 
And  by  his  guilty  fubjefts  bled. 

I  have  altered  one  word,  to  make  it  the 
better  apply  to  the  benign  Louis.  I  have 
obferved  in  the  hiftory  of  all  nations,  that 
when  the  women  became  impudent  and 
licentious,  and  the  facred  bond  of  marriage 
was  made  light  of,  that  nation's  downfal  was 
near.  We  are  very  confequential  beings, 
believe  me.  The  purity  of  female  manners 
is  the  bafis  on  which,  morally  fpeaking,  all 
the  order  and  virtue  of  fociety  are  founded. 
Who  cares  for  hrs  country  but  in  confequence 
of  firft  loving  the  relations  who  attach  him  to 
it  ?  And  who  can  care  much  for  parents, 
brothers,  and  children,  where  relationfhip  is 
dubious  ?  It  is  an  abominable  ftate  of  fociety  ; 
even  fetting  the  great  cordial  of  life,  the  hope 
of  futurity,  out  of  the  queftion!  May  you  and 
I  never  live  to  fee  our  dear  country  tainted 
with  this  infectious  depravity  !  I  am,  in  joy 
and  forrow,  yours  unalterably. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 
TO    MRS.    MACINTOSH,    GLASGOW, 

Laggan,  March  20,  1793. 
DEAR    MADAM, 

I  HAVE  been  for  fome  days  tortured 
with  a  moil  outrageous  tooth-ach.  I  now 
fnatch  a  lucid  interval,  which  I  fear  will 
be  but  a  fliort  one,  to  enjoy  and  acknow- 
ledge the  lively  and  fmcere  pleafure  I  feel 
from  your  intimation  through  Charlotte, 
I  mean  of  your  intention  of  coming  in 
June.  I  hope  your  jaunt  will  be  favoured 
with  good  weather,  and  that  you  will  fee 
the  harfh  features  of  nature  around  us  fof- 
tened  into  their  mildeft  afpec~t.  I  flatter 
myfelf  novelty  will  make  you  as  partial  to 
thefe  wild  and  folitary  fcenes,  as  habit  has 
made  me.  You  {hall  have  one  of  the 
warmefl  corners  both  in  our  cottage,  and 
in  our  hearts.  If  you  come  while  Mifs  Ourry 
flays,  each  of  you,  I  am  fure,  will  put  up 
with  a  little  crowding,  to  (hare  thefe  apart- 
ments, 
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ments,  or  rather  compartments,  with  the 
other.  If  you  fet  out  fo  foon  as  I  wifh, 
and  hope,  I  dare  fay  you  will  get  the  dart 
of  her,  and  be  firft  in  poffeffion.  She  was 
detained  in  London  three  weeks  beyond  her 
intention,  fettling  the  affairs  of  an  old  grand- 
uncle.  That  intricate  piece  of  bufinefs  is 
now,  I  hope,  fatisfaclorily  concluded.  Not 
hearing  of  her  this  fortnight,  I  take  for 
granted  (lie  has  begun  her  journey.  By 
letters  from  Edinburgh  I  find  our  friends 
there  are  very  willing  to  do  her  the  honours 
of  the  good  town  mod  completely.  Their 
politenefs,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  former 
journey,  may  perhaps  detain  her  there  for 
fome  days.  Among  the  various  obligations 
I  owe  to  you,  the  intereft  I  am  told  you  take 
in  this  highly  valued  friend,  is  not  the  leaft. 
The  affection  that  fubfifts.  between  her  and 
me  is  too  old,  and  too  mellow,  for  the 
little  jealoufies  and  monopolies  of  recent 
girlifh  attachments.  It  is  like  a  deep  rooted 
tree,  which,  far  from  requiring  to  be  fenced 
or  propped  up,  extends  its  fheiter  to  younger 
plants  around  it.  By  loving-  each  other  so 
long  and  fo  well,  our  hearts  are  more  fitted 

to 
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to  pay  the  warm  tribute  of  efteem  to  merit 
wherever  it  exifts.  By  reciprocal  fympathy, 
we  feel  as  if  engaged  for  each  other  in 
debts  of  gratitude  and  kindnefs.  Here  you 
have  a  rhapfody,  a  fimile,  and  I  know  not 
what.  People,  at  my  time  of  day,  feldom 
deck  out  common  obje&s  with  the  vivid 
hues  of  enthufiafm.  But  you  have  only 
to  account  for  this  natural  curiofity,  of  a 
latter  fpring  in  the  imagination,  by  fup- 
pofing  that  in  the  tooth-ach,  as  in  the  gout, 
the  intervals  of  eafe  are  diftingutflied  by 
an  uncommon  flow  of  fpirits.  As  I  take 
it  for  granted  you  come  rather  with  a  pious 
intention  to  hermitize  and  contemplate, 
than  with  any  view  to  amufement,  I  fliall  be 
in  no  pain  for  the  famenefs  that  awaits 
you  here.  Being  a  lover  of  nature,  and  a 
mother,  perhaps  it  will  afford  you  fome 
pleafure  to  fee  a  family  of  young  creatures 
as'  happy  as  health,  good  nature,  and  per- 
fect liberty,  can  make  them  ;  who  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  form  an  artificial  wifh, 
or  to  have  a  natural  one  ungratified,  unlefs 
it  were  for  a  little  gilt  bock,  whofe  wondrous 
afiemblage  of  rare  portraitures  had  excited 

their 
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their  admiration.  Your  arrival  will,  1  am 
fure,  greatly  revive  Charlotte,  who  has 
mourned  immoderately  for  the  great  lofs  we 
have  all  fuftained  in  Mrs.  Mac  P.,  of  R.*  I 
am  happy  to  hear  Mifs  P.  has  recovered, 
and  has  a  profped  of  paffing  the  fu aimer 
fo  agreeably,  with  the  worthy  family  at 
Andmore,  of  whom  I  have  been  taught  to 
think  very  highly  indeed. — Mr.  G.  joins  in 
every  good  wiih  towards  the  dwellers  on  the 
,Dune,  and  rejoices  with  me  at  the  nearer 
profpeft  ^of  feeing  the  lord  of  the  faid 
Dune 
<"  Once  more  on  the  borders  of  the  brawling  brook." 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Madam,  with  warm* 
eft  regard,  &c.  &c. 

*  Mrs.  Macpherfon,  of  Ralra,  married  to  a  near 
relation, an  intimatefriend,ofthe  minifterof  Laggan. 
She  was  diflinguifhed  for  beauty  and  understanding, 
iind  died  about  her  thirtieth  year,  on  the  birth  of 
her  youngeft  fon,  leaving  eleven  children  to  lament 
her  irreparable  lofs. 
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LETTER  L< 
TO    MRS.  BROWN,   GLASGOW. 

Laggan,  July  23,  1793. 
MY   DEAR    MRS.  BROWN, 

IF  I  had  not  been  dying  all  winter,  and 
half  killed  with  fatigue  all  fummer,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  number  of  things  negle&ed 
which  I  was  unable  to  overtake,  it  would 
have  been  unpardonable  in  me  to  have 
been  thus  long  filent  to  you,  on  whofe 
friendfhip  I  fet  fo  great  and  juft  a  value. 
Mrs.  Smith  fays  you  had  a  fick  child  in 
your  arms.  This,  I  take  for  gfanted,  was 
William,  whom  I  know  to  be  as  fine  a  child 
as  M —  defcribed.  I  think  if  there  was 
any  danger,  me  would  have  mentioned  it 
more  ferioufly. — I  am  charmed  to  hear  you 

are  fo  well  pleafed  with  ,    nor  do  I 

much  wonder  at  it,  confidering  that  there 
are  many  youifms  about  her;  though  (he 
wants  that  fpirit  of  accuracy  by  which  you 
were  fo  early  diftinguifhed.  She  is  adive, 

lively, 
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lively,  and  has  an  ardent,  generous  difpo- 
fition.  This  does  not  evaporate  in  profef- 
fion,  but  labours  rather  to  ferve,  than  to 
pleafe.  For  all  your  partiality,  I  ftili  think 
(he  has  many  of  the  awkwardnefies  which 
diftinguifh  an  unbred  girl.  Yet  I  willingly 
allow,  it  is  not  quite  a  vulgar  awkwardnefs ; 
for,  as  I  formerly  obferved  to  you,  where 
there  is  mind,  there  is  always,  to  a  certain 
degree,  manner.  Mifs  Ourry  and  I  ufed 
to  call  that  embarraffmeht  which  refults 
from  much  feeling  and  f^irit,  joined  with 
little  ufage  of  the  world,  elegant  awkward- 
nefs. 1  believe  a  certain  portion  of  indif- 
ference muft  go  towards  the  compofitiun  of 
perfect  fafhionable  eafe.  You  muft  be  fully 
fatisfied  with  yourfelf,  before  you  can 
be  fully  convinced  that  every  one  elfe  is 
fatisfied  with  you,  and  the  contrary  idea  is 
painful  and  einbarraffing.  —  I  give  you  joy  of 
the  nephew  or  niece  you  are  about  to  acquire. 
Your  filter  is  aftonifhed  at  my  calling  this  a 
joyful  event.  No  wonder,  confidering  how 
I  am  worried  and  worn  out  with  fuch  acqui- 
fitions.  Yet  people  here,  though  they 
fhould  be  at  the  utmoft  lofs  how  to  fupport 

their 
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their  children,  ftill  continue  to  rejoice  at 
every  addition,  and  confider  the  lofs  of  off- 
fpring  as  the  greateft  misfortune  that  can 
poflibly  befal  a  family.  Thofe  who  live  in 
towns  and  highly  civilized  focieties,  where 
fuch  numbeilefs  little  fomethings  become  ne- 
ceflary  to  make  up  the  .fum  total  of  felicity, 
have  no  idea  how  drong  the  great  fimple  out- 
lines of  what  conftitutes  happinefs  in  a  flate 
of  nature,  are  drawn  on  the  untutored  heart. 
Without  reafoning  or  reflecting,  fuch  hearts 
find  the  flrongeft  and  moft  pleafurable 
emotions  excited,  merely  by  the  exercife  of 
tender  and  laudable  affedions.  Strangers  to 
falfe  refinement^  and  incapable  from  want 
of  cultivation,  of  that  exalted  enjoyment  that 
arifes  from  fentimental  aitachment,grounded 
on  intellectual  excellence,  the  ties  of  nature, 
the  "charities"  of  life,  are  the  great  fourcesof 
their  comfort,  and  fweeten  all  theirhsrdmips. 
Since  bad  feafons,  and  new  modes  of  farm- 
ing, have  impoverimed  the  peafantry,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  poor  tenant  in  this  parifh, 
but  what  is  in  fome  meafure  fupported  by 
his  children.  And  there  is  no  instance  of 
onefaiiing  in  this  tender  retribution.  Brought 

up 
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up  with  generous  fentiments,  but  frugal  and 
felf-denying  habits,  they  are  not  like  the 
children  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  whofe 
defires  go  always  beyond  their  acquifitions, 
and  leave  nothing  for  bounty  or  for  gratitude. 
Neither  are  they  like  the  groveling  offspring 
of  callous  vulgarity,  who  are  taught  to  glean 
and  hoard  and  think  for  felf  only.  I  have 
rambled  as  ufual.  But  I  believe  I  at  fir  ft 
meant  to  remark  how  infenfibly,  in  courfe 
of  time,  we  in  fome  degree  adopt  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  thofe  about  us,  even  while 
we  pity  their  ignorance,  and  fancy  ourfelves 
more  enlightened.  For  my  part,  I  have 
learnt  to  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  people's  fif- 
teenth child,  and  to  liften  to  ftories  of  appa- 
ritions and  predictions  with  as  much  indul- 
gence, though  with  lefs  credulity,  than  N.  B. 
Halhed  exercifes  towards  Brothers.  For 
inftance,  t'other  day,  my  dairy-maid,  who 
has  been  above  feven  years  in  the  houfe, 
and  is  a  pious  maiden,  and  a  perfect  trea- 
fury  of  local  and  traditionary  anecdote,  told 
me  a  ftory,  which  I  am  going  to  tranflate 
literally  for  your  behoof,  and  which  I  was 
forced  to  hear  with  a  face  of  belief,  for  fear 
2  of 
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of  being  thought  an  infidel.  I  muft  premife 
that  our  daiVy-maids  always  fpeak  very  wifely 
to  the  cows,  though  it  is  only  in  rareinfbances, 
like  this,  that  the  cows  anfwer  them.  "  Yes- 
terday fortnight,  (I  am  fure  it  is  very  true, 
for  I  faw  a  man  with  thefe  eyes  that  faw  the 
dairy-maid),    the  "minifter  of  Mouline   in 
Athol,   you   know — well,    his    dairy- maid 
went  into  the  byre,  and  put  out  all  the  cows 
but  one,  who  lay  down  and  would  not  move: 
*  Get  up,'  fays  the  dairy-maid ;  <  I  won't 
get  up,'  fays  the  cow ;- — c  but  you  mail,' 
replied  the  damfel,  a  little  ftartled.     e  Go 
to  your  mafter,  and  bid  him  come  here,' 
fays  the  cow.     So  the  girl  went,  and  her 
mafter  came  to  the  byre.     «  Get  up,'  faid 
he  to  the  cow ;  e  no,  I  won't,'  faid  (he,  '  I 
want  to  fpeak  to  you.'     e  Say  on,'  faid  her 
mafter, f  fmce  you  are  permitted.'  The  cow 
began ;    e  Expect  a  fummer  of  famine,  a 
harveft  of  blood,  and  a  winter  of  tears.'   So 
then  the  cow  went  about  her  bufinefs." — 
Now  this  fine  (lory  gains  ample  credit,  and  it 
would  be  thought  impiety  to  doubt  it.  Could 
you  have  believed,  that  there  exifted  man- 
ners and  opinions  fo  primitive  as  thofe  which 
voi .  IL  N  •  are 
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are  ftill  preferred  in  the  parifh  of  Laggan  ? 
Will  you  condemn  or  laugh  at  my  fmgulari- 
ty,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  am  fo  wearied  and 
difgufted  with  feeing  ignorant,  conceited, 
and  irreligious  coxcombs,  form  abfurd 
pretenfions  to  reafon  and  philofophy  (by 
affecting  to  defpife  all  that  Newton,  Boyle, 
Locke,  and  other  lights  and  ornaments  of 
their  fpecies  believed,  and  all  that  infpiration 
snd  piety  have  taught),  that  I  begin  to  think 
my  poor  Anne's  credulity  more  tolerable 
than  fuch  cold  hearted  fcepticifm  ?  I  would, 
at  any  rate,  fooner  liften  to  the  fad  pre- 
dictions of  either  Achilles'  horfe,  or  the 
minifter  of  Mouline's  cow,  than  to  many 
*'  dreamers  of  gay  dreams,"  who  imagine 
themfelves  "  wit's  oracles."  No  doubt  the 

;  ,      i '..  i>*    '••> 

true  line  lies  between  credulity  and  fcep- 
ticifm j  but  if  1  quit  that  line,  let  me  go 
where  I  am  led  by  the  imagination  and  the 

J  O 

heart.  Did  you  but  know  how  very,  very 
bufy  I  have  been  all  day,  having  twenty 
people  at  work,  cutting  our  winter  fuel  in 
the  mofs,  and  only  one  fervant  at  home  to 
provide  food  for  all  thefe,  with  little  aid,  you 
would  think  my  writing  all  this  liufl,  now 

that 
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tnat  every  body  is  afleep,  as  great  an  exer- 
tion as  that  of  the  minifter  of  Mouline's  cow. 
I  bid  you  drowfily  Adieu,  for  the  firft  lark  is 
warning  me  to  bed,  like  an  owl  as  I  am. 


LETTER   LI, 

TO    MISS   OURRY* 

Glafgow,  Jan.  2,  1794. 

1  AM  far  from  imputing  neglect  to  you 

after  your '  two  fpirited  efforts  from  F 

bridge  and  London,  and  the  other  very 
pleafing  teftimonies  of  attention  to  my  dear 
friends  at  Laggan,  of  which  I  heard  as  they 
pa(Ted  through  the  town.  After  this  elegant 
exordium,  with  which  you  muft  be  greatly- 
edified,  it  remains  with  me  to  account  for 
flaying  fo  long  here,  contrary  to  my  mate's 
tender  injunction  and  your  entreaties.  Firfr, 
then,  my  father  has  been  very  ill,  and  had  I 
been  much  inclined,  which  1  hone(tly  confefs 
was  not  the  cafe,  I  could  not,  till  now,  have 
thought  of  returning.  Then  I  have  not  put 

N  2  B,  tO 
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B.  to  fchool,  or  done  half  what  I  meant. — I 
have  feen  Mary  Woolftonecroft's  book, 
which  is  fo  run  after  here,  that  there  is  no 
keeping  it  long  enough  to  read  it  leifurely, 
though  one  had  leifure.  It  has  produced  no 
other  conviction  in  my  mind,  hurt  that  of  the 
author's  poffefling  confiderable  abilities,  and 
greatly  mifapplying  them.  To  refute  her 
arguments  would  be  to  write  another  and  a 
larger  book ;  for  there  is  more  pains  and 
fkill  required  to  refute  ill-founded  aflfertions, 
than  to  make  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fpecious  and  plaufible,  for  nothing  can  de- 
light MiiTes  more  than  to  tell  them  they  are 
as  wife  as  their  mafters.  Though,  after  all, 
they  will  in  every  emergency  be  likeTrinculo 
in  the  florm,  when  he  crept  under  Caliban's 
gaberdine  for  (belter.  I  confider  this  work 
as  every  way  dangerous.  Firft,  becaufe  the 
author  to-  confiderable  powers  adds  feeling, 
and  I  dare  fay  a  degree  of  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion. She  fpeaks  from  conviction  on  her 
own  part,  and  has  completely  impofed  on 
herfelf  before  (lie  attempts  to  raiilead  you. 
Then  becaufe  (he  fpeaks  in  fuch  a  (train  of 
feeming  piety,  and  quotes  Scripture  in  a 

manner 
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manner  fo  applicable  and  emphatic,  .  that 
you  are  thrown  off  you  guarJ,  and  fur- 
prifed  into  partial  acquiefcence,  before  you 
obferve  that  the  deduction  to  be  drawn  from 
her  pofition,  is  in  direct  contradiction,  not 
only  to  Scripture,  reafon,  the  common  fenfe 
and  univerfal  cutlom  of  the  world,  but  even 
to  parts  *>f  her  own  fyftem,  and  many  of  her 
own  aflertions.  Some  women  of  a  good 
capacity,  with  the  advantage  of  fuperior 
education,  have  no  doubt  acted  and  rea« 
foned  more  consequentially  and  juciic'oufiy 
than  fome  weak  men;  but,  take  the  whole 
fex  through,  this  feldom  happens ;  and  were 
the  principal  departments,  where  ftrong 
thinking  and  acting  become  neceflary, 
allotted  to  females,  it  would  evidently  hap- 
pen  fo  much  the  more  rarely,  that  there 
would  be  little  room  for  triumph,  and  lefs 
for  inverting  the  common  order  of  things, 
to  give  room  for  the  exercife  of  female  intel- 
lect. It  fometimes  happens,  efpecially  in 
our  climate,  that  a  gloomy,  difmal  win- 
ter day,  when  all  without  and  within  is  com- 
fortlefs,  is  fucceeded  by  a  beautiful  ilarlight 
evening,  embellilhed  with  aurora  borealis, 
N  3  as 
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as  quick,  as  fpleridid,  and  as  tranfient,  as 
the  play  of  the  brighteft  female  imagination  : 
of  thefe  bad  days  fucceeded  by  good  nights, 
there  may,  perhaps,  be  a  dozen  in  the  fea- 
fon.     What  fhould  we  think  of  a  projector, 
that,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  one,  and 
avoid  the  oppreffion  of  the  other,  fhould 
infift  that  people. mould  fleep  all  day  and 
\vbrk  all  night,  the  whole  year  round  ?  I 
think  the  g*eat  advantage  that  women,  taken 
upon  the  whole,  have  over  men,   is,   that 
they  are  more  gentle,  benevolent,  and  vir- 
tuous.    Much  of  this  only  fuperiority  they 
.owe  to  living  fecure  and   protected  in  the 
fhade.     Let  them  loofe,  to  go  impudently 
through  all  the  juftling  paths  of  politics  and 
bufinefs,  and  they  will  encounter  all  the 
corruptions  that  men  are  fubject  to,  without 
the  fame  powers  either  of  refiftan-e  or  reco- 
very; for,  the  delicacy   of  the  female  mind 
is  like  other  fine  things  -,  in  attempting  to 
rub  out  a  ftain,  you  de'ftroy  thei  exture.    I 
am  forry  to  tell  you,  in  a  very  low  ivbifper, 
that  this  intellectual  equality  that  the  Mifies 
make  fuch  a  rout  about,  has  no  real  ex- 
iftence.  The  ladies  of  talents  would  not  feel 
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fo  overburdened,  and  at  a  lofs  what  to  do 
with  them,  if  they  were  not  quite  out  of  the 
common  courfe  of  things.  Mary  W.  and 
f6me  others  put  me  in  mind  of  a  kitten  we 
had  laPc  winter,  who,  finding  a  fmall  tea-pot 
without  a  lid,  put  in  its  head,  but  not  find- 
ing it  fo  eafy  to  take  it  out  again,  (he  broke 
the  pot  in  the  ftruggle ;  her  head,  however, 
ftill  remained  in  the  opening,  and  (he  re- 
tained a~s  much  of  the  broken  utenfil  round 
her  neck,  ss  made  a  kind  of  moveable  pil- 
lory. She  ran  about  the  houfe  in  alarm  and 
aftonifhment.  She  did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter ;  felt  me  was  not  like  other  cats, 
but  had  acquired  a  greater  power  of  making 
difturbance,  which  flie  was  refolved  to  ufe 
to  the  very  utmoft,  and  fd  would  neither  be 
quiet  herfelf,  or  fuffer  any  one  elfe  to  re- 
main fo.  I  leave  the  application  to  you. 
Our  powers  are  extremely"  well  adapted  to 
the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended ; 
and  if  now  and  then  faculties  of  a  fuperior 
order  are  beftowed  upon  us,  they  too  are, 
no  doubt,  given  for  good  and  wife  purpofes, 
and  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  ufe  them  as 
a.  linnet  has  to  fmg  ;  but  this  fo  feldom  hap- 
N  4  pens, 
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pens,  and  it  is  of  fo  little  confequence  whe- 
ther it  happens  or  not,  that  there  is  no 
reafon  why  Scripture,  cuftom,  and  nature, 
fhould  be  fet  at  defiance,   to  erect   up  a 
fyfiem  of  education  ^or  qualifying  women  to 
act  parts  which  providence  has  not  affigned 
to   the  fex.     Where  a  woman   has  thcfe 
fuperior  powers  of  mind  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  genius,    fhe  will  exert   them 
under  all  difad vantages :  Jean  Jacques  fays 
truly,  genius  will  educate  itfelf,  and,  like 
flame,  burft  through  all  obftructions.    Cer- 
tainly in  fhe  prefent  ftate  of.  feciety,  when 
knowledge  is  fo  very  attainable,  a  ftrong 
and  vigorous  intellect  may  foon  find  its  level. 
Creating  hot-beds   for    female   genius,    is 
merely  another  way  of  forcing  exotic  pro- 
ductions, which,  after  all,  are  mere  luxurie?, 
indifferent  in  their  kind,  and  coft  more  time 
and  expence  then  they  are  worth.    As  to 
fuperiority  of  mental  powers,  Mrs.  W.  is 
doubtlefs   the   emprefs   of  female   philofo- 
phers ;    yet  what  has  (he  done  for  philo- 
fophy,  or  for  the  fex,  but  clofed  a  ditch, 
to  open  a   gulf?     There    is   a   degree   of 
boMnds  in  her  conceptions,  and  mafculine 

energy 
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energy  in  her  flyle,  that  is  very  impofmg. 
There  is  a  gloomy  grandeur  in  her  imagi- 
nation, while  fhe  explores  the  regions  of 
intellect  without  chart  or  compafs,  which 
gives  one  the  idea  of  genius  wandering 
through  chaos.  Yet  her  continual  felf-con- 
tradiftion,  and  quoting,  with  fuch  feeming 
reverence,  that  very  Scripture,  one  of  whofe 
firft  and  cleareft  principles  it  is  the  avowed 
object  of  her  work  to  controvert  j  her  con- 
fidering  religion  as  an  adjunct  to  virtue,  fo 
far  and  no  farther  than  fuits  her  hypothefisj 
the  taking  up  and  laying  down  of  revelation 
with  the  fame  facility  j  make  me  think  of  a 
line  in  an  old  fong, 

"  One  foot  on  fea  and  one  on  fhorc, 
To  one  thing  conftant  never." 

What,  as  I  faid  before,  has  fhe  done  ? 
(hewed  us  all  the  miferies  of  our  condition  ; 
robbed  us  of  the  only  fure  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  life,  the  fure  hope  of  a  blefied 
immortality ;  and  left  for  our  comfort  the 
rudiments  of  crude,  unfinifhed  fyftems,  that 
crumble  to  nothing  whenever  you  begin  to 
examine  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
conflrufled.  Come^  let  us  for  a  moment 

fliut 
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fhut  the  Bible,  and  liften  to  Mary.  Let  us 
fuppofe  intellect  equally  divided  between 
the  fexes.  We  may  deceive  the  under- 
Oanding,  but  it  would  be  a  very  bold  effort 
of  fophiftry  to  attempt  to  irripofe  on  the 
fenfes.  We  know  too  well  that  our  ima- 
ginations are  more  awake,  our  fenfes  more 
acute,  our  feelings  more  delicate,  than  thofe 
of  our  tyrants.  Say,  then,  we  are  other- 
wife  equal.  Thefe  qualities  or  defects 
would  ftill  leave  the  advantage  on  their 
fide;  we  fhould  much  oftener  refolve  and 
aft,  before  we  called  reafon  to  counfel,  than 
they  would.  Befides,  I  forefee  that  the 
balance  will  go  in  the  old  fafhioncd  way  at 
laft,  if  Mary  carries  her  point.  When  the 
defired  revolution  is  brought  about,  will  not 
the  mod  fanguine  advocates  of  equality  be 
fatisfied,  in  the  firfl  national  council,  with 
having  an  equal  number  of  each  fex  elect- 
ed ?  Now  I  forefee  that  when  this  is  done, 
(as  girls,  or  very  old  women,  will  not  be 
eligible  for  the  duties  of  legiflation,  and 
mothers  have  certainly  a  greater  flake  in 
the  commonwealth)  a  third  of  the  female 
members  will  be  lying-in,  recovering,  or 

nurfing  ; 
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nurfing ;  for  you  can  never  admit  the 
idea  of  a  female  philofopher  giving  her 
child  to  be  nurfed.  Whatever  other 
changes  may  be  found  proper,  I  hope  they 
will  retain  the  wool-facks  in  the  upper 
hoiife,  and  add  fome  m'ore.  The  mem- 
brakes  of  courfe  will  bring  their  infants 
into  the  houfe  ;  this  will  interrupt  no  de- 
bate ;  for  children  that  fuck  in  philofophy 
with  their  milk,  will  not  cry  like  the  vul- 
gar brats  under  the  old  regime,  but  they 
may  poffibly  fleep  during  a  long  debate,  and 
then  the  wool-facks  will  be  very  conve- 
nient to  lay  them  upon.  There  is  no  end 
either  of  reafoning  or  ridicule  on  this  truly 
ridiculous  fub]ec~t.  If  the  powers  of  a  very 
fuperior  female  mind  prove  fo  inadequate 
to  its  own  purpofes,  wh^n  -thus  abfurdly 
exerted,  what  will  become oithofe  who  adopt 
her  vanity  and  fcepticifm,  without  her  know- 
ledge and  genius  to  fupport  them  ?  To 
conclude;  I  fee  'tis  a  great  cuftorn  now 
for  people  to  dabble  in  fcepticifm  and  fpe- 
dilative  impiety,  keeping  all  the  while  a 
flight  hold  of  their  original  principles,  that 
they  may  return  when  they  pleafe,  as  if 

t/JUS 
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thus  far  and  no  farther  belonged  to  finite 
natures.  Yet  thefe  fame  people  would  be 
>  very  unhappy,  if  they  faw  their  young  chil- 
dren going  out  of  their  depth  into  a  current 
trufting  to  a  flight  hold  of  a  twig  on  the 
brink  j  though  the  word  that  could  happen 
in  this  latter  cafe  were  only  drowning.  In 
fact,  the  Bible  is  or  is  not  the  charter  of  our 
falvation.  It  is  neceflary,  both  for  our  peace 
of  mind  and  confiftency  of  conduct,  that  we 
mould  either  believe  or  not  believe  it.  The 
nature  of  the  fubject  admits  no  wavering  j 
it  is  all  true,  or  all  falfe.  Let  us  then 
ferioufly  regard  the  mod  important  object 
that  can  -ever  be  prefented  to  our  view. 
Thefe  truths  mud  be  either  wedded  or  re- 
nounced. If  we  mingle  daring  innovations 
and  unwarranted  practices  with  a  feeble  and 
dubious  belief,  haunted  with  pungent  re- 
morfe  or  gloomy  uncertainty,  we  mall  not 
even  enjoy  the  fleeting  day  that  is  pafling 
from  us.  Let  us  then  grafp  hard  our  prin- 
ciples, or  let  them  go.  As  the  reformers 
manage,  they  have  the  fears  without  the 
hopes  that  religion  infpires.  Let  us  at  any 
rate,  in  thefe  important  concerns,  be  guided 

by 
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by  the  common  fenfe  that  directs  us  in  ordi- 
nary bargains.  Let  us  examine  well  what 
we  are  to  get,  before  we  part  with  what  we 
have.  My  poor  brains  could  never  fup- 
port  the  rotation  of  opinions  which  feerris 
to  delight  forne  people  here.  They  remind 
me  of  Hotfpur,  when  he  talks  of  living  in 
a  windmill.  What  a  pleafmg  tranfition  I 
am  about  to  make  from  thofe  who  believe 
too  little,  to  thofe  who  believe  rather  too 
much.  With  what  delight  and  reverence 
I  (hall  liften  to  dear  Moome's  awe  compel- 
ling talcs,  after  all  this  farrago.  Adieu  ! 
may  you  reap  the  fruits  of  fteady  principle 
and  confident  conducl,  both  here  and  here- 
after. Farewell,  kindly. 


JLETTER    LIL 
'TO  MRS.  MACINTOSH,    GLASGOW. 

gan,  July  2,  1794, 


DEAR  MADAM, 

WE  begin  now  to  be  very  impatient  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  glad  tidings  of  your 

coming 
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coming  north.     It  was  wrong  to  mention  it 
unlefs  you  mean  to  carry  it  through  ;   the 
profpecl  having  fo  much  elated  the  young  fa- 
mily. B.  is  particularly  fo;  even  her  meek  fpi- 
rit    is    occupied  in   premeditating  chicken 
flaughter,  for  the  poultry  are  in  her  depart- 
ment ;  and  then  me  is  To  engrofled  with  con- 
fidering  what  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  in 
feafon.     My  principal  fear  is,  that  our  (lock 
cfgood  weather  will  be  exhaufted  before  you 
arrive  ;  for,  as  the  man  fays  of  his  Italian 
warn  balls,  we  have   really  had  Italian  fun- 
(hine   for  fix  weeks  paft,  which,  with   the 
addition  of  tranquillity,  and  an  eafy,  regular 
progreflion  of  family  and  farming,  has  been 
a  great  fcurce  of  enjoyment  to  us  :  fo  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  French  and  the  cater- 
pillars, we  mould  be  quite  happy  ;  but   the 
former   diftuib  our  peace,  and  the  latter 
deftroy  our  goofebetries,    i  ihould  not  fpeak 
plurally,  for  my  fovereign  is  not  fo  much 
the  fport  of  petty  contingencies.     You  fee 
thus,    in   the  midft  of  innocent   pleafures 
and  laudable  employments,   I  remain  a  per- 
turbed example  of  that  great  moral  truth, 
that  there  is  no  unmixed  felicity  here  ; — at 
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leaft  out  of  Plymouth,  for  there  the  orb  of 
joy  (hines  round  and  bright  in  the  beatified 
dwelling  of  Capt.  F — r  and  his  mate,  without 
being  obfcured  by  clouds,  or  waning  into 
diminution.  In  fhort,  Mrs.  F.  feems  highly 
pleafed  with  the  change  of  (late,  and  de- 
lighted with  the  character  of  her  mate. 
No  wonder,  if  he  be  all  (he  thinks ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt  of  her  judgment  or  veracity 
in  this  or  any  other  inftance.  Such  mild- 
nefs  of  difpofition,  rectitude  of  principle, 
and  fingular  delicacy  of  fentiment,  as  (he 
afcribes  to  him,  mud  enchant  a  perfon  of 
her  tafie  and  feeling.  The  porch,  like 
our  own,  is, often  the  moft  decorated  and 
pleafant  part  of  the  dwelling  j  yet  I  flatter 
myfelf,  my  dear  friend's  cafe  will  not  con- 
firm this  obfervation,  but  that  me  will  find 
herfelf  juft  as  happy  at  the  clofe  of  this 
century.  Her  great  fear  at  prefent  is,  that 
her  lord  mould  be  called  out  to  Channel 
fervice.  But  I  hope,  now  that  Lord  Howe 
has  fo  completely  eflabliflied  our  fuperi- 
ority  there,  it  will  no  longer  be  accounted  a 
poft  of  danger.  You  never  tell  me  a  word 
about  your  fo.i  John,  which  you  ought  to 
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do,  in  common  charity,  to  afford  me  a  pre- 
text for  faying  fomething  about  mine,  When 
did  you  hear  from  him,  from  St.  Helena  ?— 
I  have  ufed  all  means  to  get  Charlotte  home 
for  near  a  month  pad,  and  am  now  like  to 
fucceed. 

*  *  *  *  #  *  # 
I  fee  Robefpierre  too,  has  been  lately  the 
object  of  a  young  lady's  enthufiafm.  I 
hope  he  will  meet"  fome  enthufiaft  foon, 
who  will  fend  him  on  a  jonrney  he  is  little 
prepared  for. — Mr.  G.  is  ftill  ideal  chap- 
lain, for  the  choice  is  not  declared ;  but  we 
think  the  fame  appointment  in  an  old  regi- 
ment would  be  better.  Wirh  kind  love  to 
you  all,  in  which  the  paftor  joins, 

I  am  very  gratefully  Yours. 


END    OF    THE     SECOND    VOLUME. 


Strahan  ar.d  Piefton, 
Printert-Stmt,  London. 
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